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288  pp.  12  mo.,  illustrated.  Revised  and  enlarged  45th  edition;  cloth, 

*  ‘S uccessful  Men,  ‘ '  Cloth,  $  1 . 

Reform  Bureau  nbaW^r^Kh  Quarterly,  $1. 


Journal  of  Education,  Boston. — “This  book  possesses  all  the  charm  of 
biography  of  distinguished  men,  and  abounds  in  witty,  humorous  and 
telling  anecdotes  and  illustrations.” 


Inter-Ocean,  Chicago. — “The  style  is  terse,  vigorous  and  pleasant, 
abounding  in  sententious  maxims,  which  are  well  calculated  to  impress 
young  readers.  Nowhere  have  we  found  more  incentives  to  honorable 
living  so  delightfully  and  impressively  told  than  in  this  volume.  If  it 
could  be  stuffed  into  every  boy’s  satchel  as  he  journeys  from  home  it  would 
be  well.” 


Christian  Union,  New  York. — “We  cordially  commend  this  book  to 
young  men.” 

r  Young  Churchman,  Milwaukee. — “Full  of  good  maxims  and  sound  advice 
for  the  young.” 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. — “A  wonderfully  instructive  book.” 

Lutheran  Observer,  Philadelphia. — “Clear,  forcible,  pungent — nearly 
every  page  sparkles  with  fresh  illustration  or  a  pertinent  story.” 

Christian  Secretary,  Hartford,  Conn. — “Full  of  sound,  wise  and  practical 
advice  to  all  young  men  of  all  occupations.  W  ritten  with  an  earnest  and 
noble  purpose  to  help  and  encourage  our  youth.  It  is  placed  at  a  low 
price,  and  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation.” 

New  York  Observer,  New  York. — “This  book  will  no  doubt  be  found 
helpful  to  those  who  apprehend  the  truth  most  easily  when  presented  con¬ 
cretely  and  in  a  pictorial  form.” 

Danbury  News,  Conn. — “Invaluable  to  the  youth  standing  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  manhood.” 

Presbyterian  Journal,  Philadelphia. — “Clear,  stirring,  convincing,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  highly  beneficial.” 

Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. — “A  capital  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young 
men  commencing  a  business  or  professional  career.” 

Evening  Chronicle,  New  Orleans. — “An  excellent  book  of  its  kind. 
Pleasant  reading.  Contains  many  hints  both  original  and  practical.” 

Occident,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — -“Full  of  sprightly  and  interesting  matter.” 

Christian  Chronicle,  Montpelier,  Vt.— -“Worth  many  times  its  price.” 

Page  Courier,  Luray,  Va. — “We  would  like  to  see  this  book  in  the  hands 
of  every  youth.  Its  truths  are  so  forcibly  stated  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
impress  deeply  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it.  High  as  we  prize  our 
copy,  we  will  loan  it  to  any  young  man  yrho  will  promise  to  read  it.” 
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The  ahove  petition  was  adopted  hv  the  San  Francisco  Anti-opium  Society  at  a 
meeting,  Apr.  ist,  1005,  and,  translated,  reads  as  follows: 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  HON  JOHN  HAY.  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C.:  The  ui. designed,  being  i.atives  of  Chinn  nr  descendants  of  the  same  earnestly  petition  you  to  use 
your  great  diplomatic  influence  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  from  China  the  opium  treat\  thus 
making  P  possible  for  China  to  preve.  t  the  use  of  opium  by  stopping  the  growing  of  the  poppy  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  within  her  jurisdiction. 

FOR  EMANCIPATION  OF  CHINA  FROM  BRITISH  OPIUM. 

Appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  from  Merchants’  Association  op 

New  York  City. - - - — — 

“Whereas,  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  existing  between  England  and 
China,  the  trade  in  opium  has  been  forced  upon  the  Chinese  Empire  for  more  than 
half  a  century  and  the  police  power  to  regulate  and  control  such  trade  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  Government  of  China:  and 

"Whereas,  The  use  of  opium,  which  has  grown  tremendously  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  Treaty  and  which  it  is  now  estimated  involves  over  120,000,000  people, 
or  about  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  Empire,  has  raised  a  bitter  resentment 
among  the  Chinese  people  against  all  foreigners;  and 

“Whereas.  The  effect  of  this  widespread  use  of  opium  has  been  to  demoralize, 
diminish  and  in  many  instances  nullify  their  purchasing  power,  thereby  greatly  curtail¬ 
ing  t lie  ability  of  the  Empire  of  China  to  consume  the  products  of  the  world,  including 
the  products  of  this  country;  and 

“Whereas,  It  seems  probable  that  the  logic  of  events  now  making  in  the  Far 
East  will  necessitate  in  the  near  future  a  revision  of  treaty  rights  between  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  China  and  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

“A 1 1  solved  bv  the  Hoard  of  Directors  ul  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  that  the  power  and  right  to  regulate  and  control  its  own  internal  affairs  should 
be  restored  to  the  Empire  of  China,  in  order  that  justice  may  lie  done  to  that  Empire; 
the  growing  intensity  of  hatred  for  all  foreigners  may  be  counteracted,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  purchasing  power  of  the  Empire  may  not  continue  thus  to  be  curtailed; 
and  be  it  further 

“ Resolved .  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  its  Honorable 
Secretary  of  State,  he,  and  hereby  is  requested  to  use  its  good  offices,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  done  consist  cut Iv,  to  induce  the  restoration  to  the  Empire  of  China  of 
its  full  and  proper  police  powers  relative  to  this  subject;  and  lie  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  D  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  preambles  and  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  his  Cabinet,  particularly  to  the  Hon.  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  Slate  ” 

Let  every  religious  and  commercial  body  that  has  not  yet  enlisted  in  this  world¬ 
wide  anti  opium  war  at  once  adopt  such  a  resolution  as  follows  and  send  it  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt — in  other  lands  to  their  own  Chief  Executive  or  King  or  Emperor: 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  authorize  and  direct  the  President  and  Secretary  [of  this 
Convention  or  the  Pastor  and  officers  of  this  church|  to  write  an  official  letter  in  our 
behalf  to  our  President  [or  King  or  Fmperorl,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  emancipate  China  from  opium  forced  upon  that  countrv,  seizing  the  oppor- 
unity  when  the  close  of  the  present  war  reopens  all  international  Chinese  questions. 

Tlie  International  Reform  Bureau  at  Washington  has  secured  many  important  government  actions 
for  tiie  protection  of  native  peoples  from  the  imposition  upon  them  of  great  and  mo-.t  degrnd'ng 
vices  hut  no  movement  it  has  ever  attempted  has  equaled  ill  importanee  and  w.uld-wide  interest  its 
present  effort  to  urge  our  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  indueing  Great  Btita-n  to  cancel  that 
section  of  her  treaty  with  China  which  compels  the  latter  empire  to  admit  opium  as  an  article  of 
trade. — Mis  S.  L  Baldwin  n  Chrisiian  Advo.i  t  ,  N.  Y  ,  Mar.  i-  ,  tuOs. 
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which  it  took  them  long  to  understand.  Life  to  Him 
meant  serving  the  will  of  a  Father  in  heaven.  He 
made  no  effort  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  angry 
God,  for  He  knew  none.  As  a  Son,  He  trusted  and 
obeyed  a  Father  and  told  others  of  Him.  By  parable 
and  by  His  own  work  He  was  ever  setting  forth  the 
teaching  that  His  Father  freely  forgave  sins  and 
loved  sinners;  that  the  Father  loved  righteousness, 
and  that  His  children  could  love  and  live  righteous¬ 
ness  too.  He  lived  in  communion  with  His  Father  and 
taught  that  others  might  do  the  same.  He  lived  a 
clean,  a  righteous,  a  noble  and  manly  life,  a  life  of 
love,  and  His  life  was  the  light  of  men.  He  believed 
that  righteousness  was  stronger  than  unrighteous¬ 
ness  and  sin,  and  He  was  not  afraid  of  association 
with  sinners. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  so  shrivels  up 
and  kills  all  true  manhood  as  the  sheer  love  of 
money,  and  yet  Zacheus,  the  shrewd  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  tax  collector,  was  completely  broken  down  by 
the  power  of  the  noble  presence  that  lived  and  ate 
in  his  home.  Under  the  fine  light  of  Christ’s  great 
and  true  personality  Zacheus  saw  and  felt  his  own 
meanness,  made  his  noble  confession  and  began  his 
new  life.  And  still  it  is  the  life  that  is  the  light  of 
men.  “  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,”  said  Jesus. 
“  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  others  see¬ 
ing  your  good  works  may  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.” 

The  vital  element  of  Christianity  cannot  b'e'bver- 
emphasized.  It  is  this  living  in  the  divine  confidence, 
this  vital  connection  with  God  that  makes  His  dis¬ 
ciples  the  fight  of  the  world  still. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Christianity  in  dogma  or 
creed  apart  from  personality.  Christianity  can  never 
be  propagated,  but  living  personalities.  For  this 
reason  He  asks  us  to  follow  Him.  And  when  we 
cease  to  shirk  this  responsibility  by  making  some 
form  or  some  doctrine  the  essential  thing;  when  we 
really  believe  in  the  power  of  a  righteous  fife ;  when 
we  have  more  faith  in  the  power  of  righteousness 
than  we  have  in  the  power  of  sin ;  when  we  learn  and 
are  assured  that  our  Father  works  and  we  work  with 
Him  we  shall  find  that  though  the  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal  they  are  nevertheless  mighty 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  Satan.  It 
requires  the  fight  of  life  still — the  light  of  Christian 
living — to  dispel  the  world’s  darkness.  And  this 
light  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  sufficient,  ap¬ 
palling  as  the  darkness  may  be. 

Find  your  purpose  and  fling  your  life  out  to  it,  and, 
the  loftier  your  purpose  is,  the  more  sure  you  will  be 
to  make  the  world  richer  with  every  enrichment  of 
yourself. — Phillips  Brooks. 


To  be  always  intending  to  five  a  new  life,  but  never 
find  time  to  set  about  it, — this  is  as  if  a  man  should 
put  off  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  from  one  day 
to  another,  until  he  is  starved  and  destroyed. — Til- 
lotson. 


THE  ARBITRATION  CONFERENCE. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  cause  of  arbitration  could 
scarcely  have  mustered  a  dozen  advocates  outside  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  a  cause  for  deep  thank¬ 
fulness  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  this  country  have  recently  met  in  Washington  city 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
universal  peace.  This  gathering  of  the  champions  of 
arbitration  of  international  differences  was  notable 
and  important  not  only  in  its  purpose,  but  also  for 
the  character  and  eminence  of  the  participants.  On 
the  12th  instant  a  mass  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
cause  was  held  in  one  of  the  large  audience  halls  of 
the  city.  The  reserved  seats  on  the  floor  were  for  the 
delegates.  Here  sat  the  heads  of  great  universities, 
leaders  in  Congress,  members  of  the  bench,  distin¬ 
guished  Christian  ministers.  On  the  platform  con¬ 
fronting  the  immense  assemblage  was  a  galaxy  of  the 
republic’s  most  eminent  citizens,  whose  presence  and 
earnest  appeals  gave  force  and  dignity  to  this  remark¬ 
able  occasion,  and  evoked  a  striking  demonstration 
of  enthusiasm. 

It  was  intended  by  the  Executive  Committee  that 
ex-President  Cleveland  should  preside,  but  recent 
events  prevented  his  attendance.  He  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  sympathy  with  the  object  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  presiding  officer  finally  selected  was 
John  W.  Foster,  whose  distinguished  services  in  the 
highest  type  of  diplomacy  have  been  recognized  in 
both  hemispheres.  To  the  right  of  the  president  sat 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  and 
J.  M.  Dickinson,  the  senior  counsel  before  the  Alas¬ 
kan  boimdary  tribunal.  On  the  president’s  left  sat 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles.  These  were  the  speakers  selected 
to  support  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

These  resolutions  were  read  by  the  secretary, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page: 


“  Whereas,  By  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  adopted  in  1890,  the  President  was  requested  to 
invite  negotiations  with  other  governments  to  the  end  that  any 
differences  which  could  not  be  adjusted  by  diplomacy 
might  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  peaceably  adjust¬ 
ed  by  such  means;  and  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  1893  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  cordial  sympathy  with 
this  purpose  as  well  as  the  hope  that  the  British  Government 
would  lend  its  ready  co-operation  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  end  that  the  resolution  of  Congress  might 
be  made  effective;  and, 

“Whereas,  Since  that  time,  as  the  result  of  an  international 
conference,  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  The  Hague,  to  which  nations  may  voluntarily  resort 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences;  and, 

“  Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  conference  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  its  historical  position 
and  of  the  great  results  accomplished  by  means  of  arbitration, 
should  continue  to  further  and  to  support  every  movement  by 
peaceful  means  to  promote  the  reign  of  law  and  justice  among 
nations; 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  our  government  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  submit  to 
arbitration  by  the  permanent  court  at  The  Hague,  or,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  such  submission,  by  some  tribunal  specially  constituted 
for  the  case,  all  differences  which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  by 
diplomatic  negotiations. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  two  governments  should  agree  not  to 
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resort  in  any  case  to  hostile  measures  of  any  description  till 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  settle  any  matter  in  dispute  by 
submitting  the  same  either  to  the  permanent  court  at  The 
Hague  or  to  a  commission  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
persons  from  each  country,  of  recognized  competence  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  international  law. 

“  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  our  government  should  enter 
into  treaties  to  the  same  effect,  as  soon  as  practicable,  with 
other  powers.” 

President  Foster  then  introduced  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons,  referring  to  the  immense  constituency  of  the 
eminent  prelate  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  this  cause  had  his  encouragement.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  was  received  with  applause,  and  spoke  fluently, 
with  clear  but  not  strong  voice.  “Every  American  citi¬ 
zen  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  humanity 
at  heart  should  rejoice  at  the  efforts  that  are  made  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  universal  arbitration — an  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  decide  disputes  between  strong  and  weak  as 
well  as  powerful  nations.  And  it  is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  allied  by  such  close  ties  of  friendship  as 
would  preclude  any  fear  of  war  between  them.”  He 
based  his  hopes  on  the  facts  that  the  two  countries 
speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same  literature, 
are  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  and  are  living  practically  under  the  same  form 
of  government.  He  congratulated  the  two  countries 
that  they  had  so  recently  illustrated  the  value  of  arbi¬ 
tration  by  submitting  the  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
Alaskan  boundary  to  a  convention  of  British  and 
American  statesmen.  Very  graceful  was  his  compli¬ 
ment  to  President  Foster.  Referring  to  his  services 
on  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission,  he  said:  “  If 
his  modesty  would  permit,  he  could  apply  to  himself 
the  words  of  iEneas,  speaking  of  the  Trojan  war: 

‘  Quorum  magna  pars  fui.’  ”  The  result  of  this  suc¬ 
cessful  arbitration  proves  “  that  all  schemes  con¬ 
ceived  in  ambition  and  fomented  by  passion  are  des¬ 
tined  like  the  mountain  torrent  to  carry  ruin  before 
them  and  leave  desolation  after  them;  while  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  men  assembled  in  the  name  of  peace  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  heaven,  like  the  gentle  dew  of 
heaven,  silently  shed  their  blessings  around  them 
and  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season.” 

The  next  speaker  to  add  a  tribute  to  the  effort  to 
bring  universal  peace  to  the  world  was  one  who  for 
forty  years  had  been  a  soldier,  and  who  for  some 
years  was  the  ranking  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  was  received  with  tu¬ 
multuous  cheers,  indicating  the  sympathy  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  great  audience.  He  stated  that  he  es¬ 
teemed  it  an  honor  “  to  join  this  distinguished  com¬ 
pany  in  its  consideration  of  a  most  important  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  Formerly  military  forces  were  kept  for 
national  defense,  but  if  we  shall  have  reached  the 
time  when  they  are  to  be  used  to  overrun  foreign 
countries  and  oppress  and  place  in  subjection  defense¬ 
less  people,  then  the  spirit  of  arbitration  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  too  soon  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  advo¬ 
cated.  Possibly  we  have  reached  a  time  when  the 
great  war  powers  have  found  it  more  agreeable  and 
less  expensive  to  hunt  in  concert  than  to  hunt  each 


other.  If  that  be  true,  then  liberty  may  well  veil  her 
face,  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  man,  independence 
and  justice,  are  in  imminent  danger.”  Coming  from 
such  a  source,  these  remarks  were  of  extreme  signifi¬ 
cance.  While  just  now  the  prospect  for  war  in  the 
East  seems  to  be  imminent,  yet  one  of  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  events  of  modem  times  occurred  when  the  auto¬ 
crat  of  all  the  Russias  “  called  a  World’s  Peace  Con¬ 
gress,  and  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  burdens  of 
war,  and  the  adjustment  of  controversies  between  na¬ 
tions  in  a  way  that  would  tend  to  promote  the  univer¬ 
sal  peace  of  the  world.” 

The  venerable  Edward  Everett  Hale  then  raised 
his  gigantic  form,  and  spoke  with  his  old-time  vigor 
and  pungency.  He  also  ascribed  much  credit  to  the 
progress  of  peaceful  solutions  to  national  difficulties 
to  the  influence  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  However,  he 
claimed  that  arbitration  was  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Confederation.  Our  Supreme  Court  had  been  a  liv¬ 
ing  example  of  the  power  of  arbitration  all  these 
years.  “  Only  once  have  the  States  been  at  war  in  all 
those  years,  and  that  because  of  a  clause  which  they 
left  out  of  their  treaty  of  arbitration.  Served  ’em 
right,  as  we  are  apt  to  say  in  Yankeedom.”  A  Rus¬ 
sian  who  had  been  traveling  in  this  country,  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  Dr.  Hale,  expressed  some  astonishment 
that  he  had  seen  no  soldiers.  He  thought  it  well  that 
the  people  should  be  in  some  way  reminded  that  they 
have  a  government.  “  But,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  the 
letter  carrier  reminds  me  of  the  government.”  Dr. 
Hale  once  asked  an  eminent  engineer  what  it  would 
cost  to  build  four  parallel  lines  of  railway  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo,  from  Gibraltar  to  Korea,  from  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  to  Magellan.  The  engineer  replied  that  if 
he  had  the  money  spent  in  one  year  by  the  various 
nations  for  their  armies  and  navies,  he  could  con¬ 
struct  all  these  lines  and  have  enough  left  over  to 
build  them  again. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman  was  next  introduced.  “  Is¬ 
rael  is  weak,  but  she  has  always  stood  as  an  advocate 
of  peace.  There  is  an  adage  that  says,  ‘  In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war.’  I  would  change  that  to  read, 

‘  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  peace  by  peaceful 
means.’  ...  It  is  no  great  thing  to  achieve  quiet 
by  force,  but  it  is  a  great  achievement  to  turn  an 
enemy  into  a  friend  by  justice  and  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Evolution  henceforth  is  to  be  by  spiritual 
lines.  Nations  cannot  get  along  by  brute  force.” 
Considering  some  recent  atrocities  in  Russia,  and 
remembering  that  the  speaker  was  a  Jew,  we  can 
readily  forgive  him  for  somewhat  discounting  the 
praise  which  had  just  been  accorded  to  the  Czar.  “  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  right  here  I  must  impugn  the 
mo  ives  of  a  man  who  advocates  peace  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  permits  thousands  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  butchered.”  The  president  then  intro¬ 
duced  J.  M.  Dickinson  as  one  who,  although  he  had 
carried  a  musket  in  his  immature  youth  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army,  carried  with  conspicuous  success  a 
much  greater  musket  recently  in  London.  After  the 
speaker  had  eulogized  President  Foster  for  the  part 
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ho  had  taken  in  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission, 
and  had  alluded  to  the  devastation  of  the  Civil  W ar, 
stating  that  it  would  be  fully  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  South  would  recover  from  the  destruction 
of  manhood  in  that  cruel  war,  he  closed  by  saying 
that  it  was  proper  “  that  America  should  propose  this 
arbitration  to  England.  A  strong,  fearless  nation 
will  not  be  accused  of  seeking  peace  through  cow¬ 
ardice,” 

The  last  speaker  to  support  the  resolutions  was 
Andrew  Carnegie.  With  much  earnestness  and  ve¬ 
hemence  he  asserted  that  “  Great  Britain  longs  for 
such  a  treaty  as  we  have  suggested  to-day.  .  .  .  She 
will  accept.  I  hope  that  the  little  acorn  thus  planted 
may  grow  into  the  mighty  oak  with  such  power  that 
men  will  cease  in  all  lands  brutally  to  kill  one  another 
in  war.  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  the  greatest  blot  on  civil¬ 
ization  to-day  is  failure  to  provide  the  courts  for  the 
settlement  of  international  differences.  There  has 
come  to  this  earth  in  the  twentieth  century  some¬ 
thing  it  never  had  before,  which  may  prove  its  great¬ 
est  work — a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  national  disputes,  a  high  court  of  international 
peace.”  Then,  with  impassioned  voice,  he  deplored 
the  horrors  of  a  system  which  involved  men  in  brutal 
struggles,  “  killing  one  another  like  wild  beasts.” 
The  sentiment  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  The 
speaker  asserted  that  arbitration  was  not  the  goal;  we 
must  not  stop  until  we  gain  the  disarmament  of  the 
nations,  and  so  prevent  the  shocking  waste  to  our 
industrial  resources,  and  the  deterioration  of  our 
manhood.  To  all  friends  of  peace  the  outlook  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  encouraging.  The  men  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  conference  are  from  every  section  of 
the  Union,  and  represent  all  professions  and  lines  of 
work.  There  is  every  reason  for  the  hope  that  at 
an  early  date  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations 
may  ratify  an  arbitration  treaty  which  will  pave  the 
way  for  such  a  measure  between  all  the  great  powers. 
This  movement  so  auspiciously  undertaken  inspires 
the  conviction  that  this  century  will  see  the  end  of 
so-called  civilized  warfare. 

Albert  TI.  Votaw. 

Washington,  D.  G. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PRAYER* 

BY  G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN. 

“  If  ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ask  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.”  John  15:  7. 

These  words  contain  the  most  wonderful  charter 
of  prayer  in  the  whole  Word  of  God.  I  will  only  in¬ 
dicate  their  scope  in  order  that  we  may  consider  what 
is  the  condition  of  prevailing  prayer  and  what  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  grows  out  of  the  possibilities  of 
prayer. 

This  verse  contains  a  condition  and  a  promise. 
The  condition:  “If  ye  abide  in  Me  and  My  words 
abide  in  you  ” ;  the  promise :  “  Ask  what  ye  will,  and 
it  shall  be  done  unto  you.”  How  many  Christian  peo- 

*  Extracts  from  a  Northfield  Conference  address. 


pie  believe  that  promise  ?  The  statement  may  be 
superlative  and  may  need  defining,  but  the  conditions 
are  all  stated  byChrist;  manmust  not  make  any  other. 

“  If  ye  abide  in  Me  and  My  words  abide  in  you.”  The 
particular  word  our  Lord  used  in  His  promise  does 
not  mean  to  beg  as  a  favor,  but  to  demand  as  that 
which  is  due,  so  that  it  may  be  translated,  “  Demand 
as  your  due  what  ye  will — whatsoever  ye  desire — and 
it  shall  be  done — generated — for  you.”  A  more  mar¬ 
velous  statement  never  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  If 
ye  abide  in  Me  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  are 
lifted  into  the  realm  and  province  of  omnipotence, 
and  prayer  is  no  longer  a  speculative  attempt  to  per-  . 
suade  God,  it  is  a  scientific  movement  with  God.  Let 
us  now  consider  the  condition. 

What  is  it  to  abide  in  Christ,  and  for  His  word  to 
abide  in  you  ?  All  the  facts  that  make  prayer  possi¬ 
ble  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  up  a  responsibility 
in  the  case  of  those  who  share  the  privilege.  All 
these  facts  in  Jesus  Christ  are  privileges,  and  create 
responsibility  which  is  of  a  twofold  nature;  first,  that 
we  prepare  for  prayer;  and,  secondly,  that  we  prac¬ 
tice  prayer. 

By  preparation  for  prayer  I  do  not  mean  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  studious  attention  and  diligent  search  and 
patient  waiting  on  God.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  a  special  frame  of 
mind  and  feeling  for  praying  and  preaching.  The 
fact  that  a  man  needs  to  lift  himself  out  of  one  frame 
of  mind  into  another  proves  that  he  does  not  know 
the  preparation,  which  is  a  preparation  not  of  frames, 
and  feelings,  and  moods,  and  tenses,  but  of  life  and 
of  character.  If  I  have  already  dwelt  much  upon  the 
doctrines,  it  is  because  I  so  strongly  believe  that  no 
duty  blossoms  into  beauty  unless  it  be  rooted  in  doc¬ 
trine. 

What,  then  is  the  preparation  that  is  necessary  ? 
What  is  this  abiding  in  Christ  ?  It  is  the  response  of 
the  soul  to  the  facts  that  make  prayer  possible.  If  I 
am  to  pray  so  as  to  prevail,  I  must  respond  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Father,  to  the  mediation  of  the  Son, 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  . 

What  responsibility  is  set  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Father?  Turn  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke:  “Fear  not, 
little  flock;  for  it  is  yourFather’sgood  pleasureto  give 
you  the  kingdom.”  ...  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
what  literary  critics  would  do  with  that  verse,  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  were  a  part  of  a  pamphlet  issuing  from 
the  press  to-day.  I  think  they  would  say:  “  However 
good  the  meaning  of  this  writer,  his  literary  style 
halts;  his  metaphors  are  sadly  mixed.  Notice  what 
he  says  here:  ‘  Fear  not,  little  flock,’  and  then  in  less 
than  a  moment  he  has  forgotten  he  is  talking  about  a 
flock,  and  he  is  talking  about  a  family;  he  says,  ‘  It  is 
your  Father’s  good  pleasure,’  and  then  suddenly  he 
has  forgotten  that  he  has  mixed  up  the  flock  with  the 
family,  and  he  is  talking  about  a  nation:  1  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.’  ”  But  the  metaphors  are  not  mixed ; 
they  are  merged.  It  is  the  speech  of  infinite  wisdom. 
Jesus  made  no  mistake  in  His  metaphors.  There  is 
the  unfolding  in  it  of  the  threefold  fact  within  the 
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Fatherhood  of  God  that  He  came  to  make  real  to 
men.  God  is  Shepherd,  Father,  King.  Not  three 
persons,  not  three  sides  to  one  person,  but  one  God 
being-  at  the  same  moment  Shepherd,  gathering  the 
flock;  Father,  loving  the  children;  King,  governing 
the  nation.  It  is  the  pei’fect  figure  of  an  old  Arab 
tribe  in  which  the  sheik  was  at  once  the  shepherd  of 
the  flock,  the  father  of  the  family,  the  king  of  the 
nation.  Jesus  there,  in  one  little  sentence  flashing 
with  beauty  and  tenderness,  says  to  His  people :  “  Do 
not  be  careful  about  the  things  of  time  and  sense; 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  the  Lord 
is  your  Shepherd;  it  is  the  Father’s  good  pleasure,  for 
you  are  His  children,  to  give  you  the  kingdom,  for 
He  is  the  Kang.  .  .  . 

Here  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  thing.  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  in  Christ  as  King.  We  talk  about 
the  kingship  of  God  as  though  God  was  playing  at 
being  a  King.  Is  God  absolute  Monarch  in  our  lives  ? 
Do  we  consult  Him  before  we  go  on  a  journey,  or 
enter  upon  business,  or  take  up  work  in  the  church  ? 
Do  we  put  God  first  ?  Have  we  handed  over  actually 
— not  as  a  sentiment  to  be  sung  about,  but  as  the 
underlying  motive  principle  of  life — all  the 
keys  of  the  citadel  ?  If  not,  what  is  the 
use  of  praying,  “  Thy  kingdom  come  ”  ?  In  God’s 
name  we  had  better  not  pray.  The  blasphemy  of  the 
sanctuary  is  far  more  harmful  to  the  world  than  the 
foul-mouthed  blasphemy  of  the  slum.  The  blas¬ 
phemer  in  the  sanctuary  is  the  man  that  with  unctu¬ 
ous  expression  and  pious,  fraudulent  manner  says, 
“  Thy  kingdom  come,”  and  yet  shuts  God  out  of  his 
own  heart,  of  his  own  home,  of  his  own  office,  of  his 
own  business,  of  all  his  own  affairs.  That  is  the  blas¬ 
phemer  that  hinders  the  kingdom,  paralyzes  prayer, 
wounds  afresh  the  Son  of  God.  .  .  . 

Again  if  prayer  is  to  be  prevailing  prayer,  there 
must  be  response  to  this  great  fact  of  Fatherhood. 
What  does  Fatherhood  mean  ?  Sonship.  What  does 
sonship  mean  ?  Likeness — likeness  which  is  not  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  imitate,  but  the  result  of  life 
identical  with  that  of  the  Father.  Child  of  God,  of 
your  Father  it  is  said,  He  pities,  Lie  has  compassion, 
He  is  patient,  He  is  long-suffering.  Are  you  bearing 
the  family  likeness  ?  Are  you  patient  ?  If  you  are 
not  the  sunshine  of  your  home,  quit  praying  in  prayer 
meeting  until  you  are.  We  must  catch  the  spirit  of 
our  Father  and  be  sons  of  love  as  He  is  a  Father  of 
love,  patient  with  His  patience,  long-suffering  with 
LLis  longsuffering^having  that  love  which  liopeth  all 
things,  endillsath"  jdl  thip^-K&ljeveth  all  things,  tljjgv 
love  that  never  failoth.  Begin  to  love  wiHi  that  kind 
of  love.  You  will  pray  a;%oodMeal  Jlette|  $h|Eyou 
have  recently,  Thu  revealed  Ttatiier  is’ Sl#pherd. 
Father,  King.  I  am  to  pasture  in|llis  provisions;  to& 
be  His  child,  like  Him;  to  be  Hijflbyal  subject;  then 
I  can  pray.  ...  fj  B 

The  next  fact  that  makes  JSrayer  possible  is  the 
mediation  of  the  Son.  If  you  have  looked  at  your 
responsibility  as  the  result  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  and  have  said,  “  I  can  not,”  now  look  at  vour 


responsibility  as  the  result  of  the  mediation  of  the 
Son,  and  say,  “  I  can.”  That  is  the  gospel.  If  I  am 
to  pray,  I  must  live  in  response  to  the  threefold  char¬ 
acter  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  By 
the  way  of  that  mediation  I  have  had  pardon;  I  have 
purification;  and  I  shall  have  perfection.  These  are 
the  tenses  of  salvation;  I  Avas  saved.  I  am  being 
saved.  .  .  . 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  get  beyond  pardon?  Yes, 
blessed  be  God  in  heaven.  But  is  it  possible  now  to 
get  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  con¬ 
fess  sin  ?  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  Bible  for  believ¬ 
ing  it;  I  have  no  warrant  in  myself  for  believing  it;  I 
never  found  any  warrant  among  men  for  believing  it. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  dismiss  men  and  myself ;  I  stand 
by  this,  the  word  of  God.  It  is  true  that  there  need 
be  no  known  sin,  no  disobedience.  But  remember 
that  sin  in  God’s  sight  is  missing  the  mark;  and 
Avhether  I  willfully  disobey  or  no,  when  at  the  close 
of  the  day  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  I  always 
have  to  say,  “  I  am  unprofitable;  my  highest  has  been 
low;  my  holiest  surcharged  with  iniquity.  O  Christ 
of  the  wound-prints  and  the  blood,  forgive  me.”  .  .  . 

The  incoming  of  His  life  Avhen  you  do  not  hinder 
the  Spirit  will  be  the  outgoing  of  the  evil  forces  that 
have  held  and  dominated  and  mastered  your  life. 
You  cannot  pray  if  you  are  nursing  passion,  and  per¬ 
mitting-  evil  habits  and  thoughts;  these  things  sap  the 
power  of  prayer  and  cut  the  nerve  of  interces¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

Lastly,  there  must  be  response  to  the  Avork  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  “  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  not  only  so, 
but  ourselves  also,  Avho  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves. 

.  .  .  The  Spirit  Himself  maketli  intercession  for  us 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.”  The  work 
of  the  Spirit,  by  which  He  creates  prayer,  is  a  three¬ 
fold  work.  He  is  the  creator  of  sorroAV  in  the  heart 
of  the  sinner;  He  is  the  perpetual  burning  of  a  fire 
in  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  sinner;  and  He  is  the 
ever-present  light  upon  God’s  plan  for  the  sinner. 
SorroAV,  fire  and  light;  these  are  the  things  that  mark 
the  Spirit’s  creation  of  prayer. 

The  Spirit  of  God  creates  sorrow — such  sorrow  as 
we  never  knew  until  He  indwelt,  not  selfish,  self-cen¬ 
tered  or  petty  sorrow  any  longer,  but  a  broad,  Avorld- 
wide  sorrow.  Do  we  know  anything  about  that? 
“  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  ” — a  great  statement.  Take  only  one  aspect  of  it 
— that  man  in  his  godliness  is  in  agony.  Oh,  if  God 
AAuoxnfcd  |ive  us^K  hear  it  now,  tho^pb  and  the  sigh  of 
has  ffo  laqgu^g|i<  it  |s  not  national;  it 

That  is  when Jpen  blgm  tqjfpra^,  when  they  begin 
to  Jfeel  this  bu^lfen,  when  p«isiojf  for  souls  is  not  a 
musical  sentinJSit  but  a  great  JfCart  agony.  Hoaa-  is 
it  that  we  are  not  praying  asj^e  ought  ?  Because  we 
do\not  feel  as  Ave  ought  to  ffo,  and  we  do  not  feel  as 
we  ought  to  do  because  somewhere  we  are  grieving 
the  Spirit  and  preventing  Him  from  doing  His  work. 
When  Paul  had  written  that  eighth  of  Romans,  and 
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Foreword 

THE  war  crisis  of  the  world  has  passed.  Germany’s  ambitions  for 
universal  domination  by  the  power  of  her  sword  and  the  inhumanity 
of  her  warfare  have  been  destroyed  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
nations  that  love  freedom. 

But  a  new  crisis  now  faces  the  world — a  politico-moral  crisis.  In  the 
words  of  Lloyd  George  (November  13,  1918) :  “Are  we  to  lapse  back  into 
the  old  national  rivalries,  animosities  and  competitive  armaments,  or  are 
we  to  initiate  the  reign  on  earth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace?” 

The  great  majority  of  every  nation  in  Europe  and  America  passionately 
wishes  that  war  may  be  banished  forever  from  the  world.  This  passion 
has  been  the  inspiring  and  compelling  motive  that  has  nerved  the  millions 
of  the  youth  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  America  who  have  suffered  and 
died  on  the  fearful  battlefields  of  Europe.  If,  however,  this  end  is  to  be 
secured,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  governed  world,  one  in  which  the 
Will  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole  shall  be  organized  to  restrain  the 
selfish  aims  of  lawless  nations  and  to  maintain  international  order.  Some 
kind  of  a  Society  or  League  of  Free  Nations  can  alone  make  and  guarantee 
international  law,  secure  safety,  justice  and  fair  economic  opportunity  for 
the  strong  and  weak  alike,  and  thus  prevent  war. 

Powerful  economic  and  nationalistic  forces,  however,  are  already  lifting 
their  heads  to  prevent  any  substantial  reorganization  of  the  international 
life  oi  the  world.  Sinister  arguments  of  many  kinds  are  being  presented 
f°rm.afi°n  of  anything  like  a  world  government.  Those 
who  believe  in  a  Society  of  Nations  should  now  take  active  steps  to  bring 
these  ideals  into  practical  operation. 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  and  the  speed  with  which  the  world  is 
rushing  on  into  the  new  epoch,  we  invite  all  pastors  and  churches  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  sympathize  with  these  hopes  and  plans  to  co-operate  with  us  and 
with  one  another  in  the  practical  measures  now  needed  if  we  are  to  do  our 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  world-order. 

Every  church  in  America  and  every  adult  study  group  is  urged  to  devote 
t  ree  days  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  the  special  emergency  study 
of  these  questions.  Millions  of  Christians  should  now  educate  themselves 
m  these  matters  and  be  organized  for  active  co-operation  in  supporting 
President  Wilson  s  international  policies  for  a  League  of  Nations. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Chairman 
Henry  A.  Atkinson,  Secretary 

THE  CHURCH  PEACE  UNION  and 
WORLD  ALLIANCE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  FRIENDSHIP  THROUGH 

THE  CHURCHES 
Wm.  P.  Merrill,  President 
Henry  A.  Atkinson,  Secretary 
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LESSON  I— A  GOVERNED  WORLD  AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT 


A.  The  Prophetic  Ideal 

“And  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say,  come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
Jehovah, and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob; and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways  and  we  will 
walk  in  His  paths.  *  *  *  *  And  He  will  judge  between  the  nations  and  will  decide 

concerning  many  peoples;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.”  Isa.  2:3-4. 


For  twenty -five  hundred  years  this  vision  of  the  great  prophet  of  Israel  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  before  those  peoples  who  revere  the  Bible — yet  the  nations  of  Christendom,  even 
though  composed  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  professed  Christians,  have  thus  far  made  relatively 
little  progress  in  making  this  vision  real. 

Now,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  greatest  and  most  frightful  war  of  all  time,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  seems  to  have  come,  if  there  are  enough  who  really  desire  it,  to  bring  this  prophecy  to 
fulfillment.  First  of  all,  however,  we  who  desire  this,  need  to  understand  clearly  the  exact 
conditions  laid  down  by  Isaiah,  before  universal  peace  can  come. 

1 .  Many  peoples  will  set  themselves  to  learn  what  God  teaches  in  regard  to  national  duties. 

2.  These  nations  will  decide  to  walk  in  His  paths— and  actually  to  practice  what  He  teaches. 

3.  Quarrels  between  the  nations  they  will  submit  for  judgment,  and  “He  will  judge  between  the 
nations.” 

4.  Justice  between  nations  will  then  be  secured  and  the  nations  will  no  longer  suspect  and  fear  each 
other. 

5.  Then  will  come  general  disarmament  and  abandonment  of  preparations  for  war.  Instruments 
and  industries  for  warfare  will  be  turned  into  instruments  of  productive  industry. 

6.  Universal  good  will  and  peace  will  prevail  throughout  the  earth. 


B.  The  Modern  Application 

Thinking  people  of  all  civilized  countries  earnestly  wish  that  another  war  may  be  made 
forever  impossible.  If  this  end  is  to  be  secured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  some  kind  ol 
a  world  Government.  Lawless  nations  must  be  restrained.  The  conflicts  of  nations  must  be 
settled  by  law  instead  of  by  force.  Reason  and  justice  must  become  the  guiding  principles 
for  international  dealings.  Impartial  justice  and  genuine  security  must  be  provided  or 
every  people,  whether  they  are  great  and  strong  or  small  and  weak.  The  law  ot  the  jungle 
and  the  selfish,  aggressive,  domineering  rule  of  the  strong  must  cease.  International  law 
agreed  to  and  set  up  by  the  nations  must  be  secured.  Equal  opportunity  for  self-government 
must  be  assured  for  every  nation. 

How  these  ends  may  be  attained  is  the  problem  now  being  considered  by  many  leaders  in 
many  lands.  They  are  proposing  a  Society  or  a  League  of  Free  Nations.  We  are  now  to 

study  this  proposal. 

I.  All  nations  have  an  equal  right  to  be  free  and  sovereign.  That  is  to  say  no  nation 
merely  because  it  is  big  and  strong  has  a  right  to  seize  the  territory  of  a  neighboring 
state,  overthrow  its  government,  and  tyrannize  over  the  life  of  its  people.  The  right 
of  a  people  to  choose  its  own  kind  of  life  and  government,  so  far  as  that  choice  does  not 
interfere  with  similar  rights  of  neighboring  peoples,  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  its 
land  nor  on  the  power  of  its  army  or  navy.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  sovereignty. 
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II.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  throughout  all  history,  small  and  weak  nations 
have  always  been  in  danger  and  have  often  suffered  by  the  wanton  aggressions  of  big, 
strong,  selfish  neighbors. 

III.  What  is  now  proposed,  is  to  establish  an  effective  government  of  the  world  by 
those  nations  that  love  freedom  and  justice.  All  right-thinking  people  desire  that 
nations  and  peoples  however  small  and  weak  they  may  be  shall  have  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  of  safety  and  justice  and  economic  opportunity  which  the  great  and  strong  na¬ 
tions  now  have.  This  means  that  the  absolute  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  each 
people  will  be  restricted  in  certain  ways.  To  express  this  thought  in  other  words, 
there  should  now  be  set  up  the  beginning  of  what  in  time  may  become  the  United 
States  of  the  World. 

IV.  What  kind  of  a  World  Organization  would  this  be?  What  would  be  its  agencies 
and  methods  of  working?  Many  international  lawyers  and  statesmen  have  been 
studying  these  questions  and  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  certain  general  outlines. 
Examine  now  the  diagram  on  page  two. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  World  Government  is  the  making  of  general  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  and  covenants.  These  agreements  or  treaties  would  be  entered  into  by 
the  free  and  competent  nations  of  the  world.  Zulus  and  Hottentots  and  many  others  are 
not  yet  competent.  President  Wilson  urges  that  the  making  of  these  agreements  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Society  of  Nations  shall  be  the  chief  task  of  the  Peace  Council  of  the  Nations. 

The  main  subject  matter  of  the  agreements  would  concern  the  creation  of  the  agencies 
(1)  for  the  enactment  of  international  law  (2)  for  the  passing  of  judgment  on  matters  of 
dispute  between  nations,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  international  decisions;  these  give 
us  the  three  principal  departments  of  the  World  Government,  namely  the  legislative,  the 
judicial  and  the  executive. 

1.  A  World  Congress  or  Parliament 

The  general  agreements  would  arrange  first  of  all  for  proper  methods  of  representation  in  a  World 
Congress.  Big,  strong  and  highly  developed  nations  like  England,  France  and  the  United  States, 
should  have  more  influence,  of  course,  in  determining  international  legislation  than  nations  that  are 
small,  weak  or  backward.  Populous,  ignorant  countries  like  China  and  India  should  have  slight 
influence  on  international  policies.  Strong  nations,  however,  should  not  be  able  to  oppress  the  weak 
and  the  small.  The  rights  both  of  majorities  and  minorities  should  be  duly  provided  for. 

The  meetings  of  the  World  Congress  might  well  take  place  regularly  at  fixed  periods — say  once  in 
three  or  five  years.  The  duties  and  rights  of  the  World  Congress  should,  of  course,  be  carefully 
defined  and  limited  so  as  not  to  invade  or  violate  the  rights  of  the  constituent  nations.  Local  auton¬ 
omy  in  all  local  matters  should  be  carefully  provided  for. 

2.  Courts  of  Justice  and  Tribunals  for  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 

The  general  covenants  would  also  provide  for  various  kinds  of  Courts  of  Justice  and  Tribunals  for 
Arbitration  and  Councils  for  Conciliation.  The  nations  should  agree  to  bring  to  these  Courts  and 
Tribunals  and  Councils  all  the  international  difficulties  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  settle  by 
private  conference  or  by  diplomacy.  No  nation,  whatever  its  case  against  its  neighbors,  should  be 
allowed  to  begin  a  war  to  force  its  opinion  or  desire  on  that  neighbor. 

3.  An  Executive  Council 

The  general  covenants  and  treaties  would  also  provide  for  some  kind  of  an  executive  body.  It  might 
be  called  the  International  Executive  or  Administrative  Council.  It  would  not,  of  course,  have  the 
power  to  make  international  laws  nor  to  decide  questions  of  law  and  justice.  These  duties  would 
belong  to  the  International  Congress  and  to  the  various  Courts  and  Tribunals.  The  duty  and  work 


of  the  Executive  Council  would  be  that  of  administering  (1)  the  laws  made  by  the  World  Congress 
and  (2)  the  judgments  rendered  by  the  World  Courts  and  Tribunals. 

This  Executive  Council  would  need  to  create  a  number  of  Committees  and  Commissions  through 
which  to  carry  on  the  details  of  its  work.  The  most  important  of  these  would  probably  be  such 
as  the  following: 

(a)  Commissions  for  Dealing  with  Special  Problems  and  Duties 

Cut-throat  competition  between  the  nations  of  the  League  should,  of  course,  be  prevented.  Careful 
arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  the  efforts  of  one  nation  to  become  highly  prosperous  may  not 
injure  the  life  and  prosperity  of  other  nations.  Absolute  free  trade  between  the  nations  in  different 
stages  of  industrial,  economic  and  social  development  will  not.be  possible,  and  yet  unrestrained 
economic  competition  cannot  fail  to  work  serious  harm  and  might  possibly  break  up  the  League 
and  in  the  end  lead  to  another  world  war.  To  find  wise  ways  of  dealing  with  these  complicated 
questions,  an  Economic  Commission  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Its  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions  might  be  submitted  to  the  nations  immediately  concerned  or  at  times  to  the  World  Congress. 

A  Commission  on  Reconstruction  in  the  Devastated  Areas  of  France,  Belgium,  Servia,  Poland,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Armenia,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  needed.  Vast  expenditures  are  to  be  made  in  these  areas  in 
the  decade  ahead.  They  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

There  should  be  a  Commission  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  Equatorial  Africa,  particularly  with,  the 
former  German  Colonies.  It  should  see  that  justice  is  given  to  all  the  native  tribes.  Opportunities 
should  be  given  for  all  enterprising  nations  to  share  in  the  food  products  and  raw  materials  of  those 
regions. 

Other  Commissions  will  also  be  needed,  one  on  the  Near  East,  one  on  the  Far  East,. one  on  the  Balkan 
Regions  and  perhaps  one  on  the  New  Nations  arising  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Austria. 

(b)  An  International  Police  Force 

The  world  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  where  security  and  justice  can  be  maintained  without 
reliance  from  time  to  time  on  force.  The  International  Executive  Council  should  have  at  its  command 
a  military  and  a  naval  force  sufficiently  large  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  and 
the  general  laws  enacted  by  the  World  Congress.  Its  work  would  be  like  that  of  a  police  force  in  a 
city  rather  than  like  that  of  an  army. 

If  any  nation  were  planning  to  attack  a  neighbor,  that  nation  should  know  in  advance  that  the  moral, 
economic  and  military  forces  of  the  entire  League  would  be  combined  against  it. 


Summary 


The  plan  for  a  Society  or  League  of  Nations  given  above  provides  thus  for  several  dis¬ 
tinct  things: 

A  World  Constitution—  namely  the  general  agreements  and  covenants. 

A  World  Legislature  to  make  international  laws.  . 

A  World  Court  with  various  branches  to  apply  the  law  and  good  sense  to  all  cases  of  international 

disputes. 

A  World  Executive  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Courts  and  of  Congress. 

World  Commissions  to  deal  with  special  matters  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Council. 

A  World  Police  Force  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  Council  to  preserve  order. 


Some  such  World  Government  as  this  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world  for  the  attainment  of 
justice  between  nations  and  thus  of  enduring  peace.  For  peace  is  the  outcome  of  justice; 
justice  can  be  secured  only  through  general  laws  impartially  applied;  and  laws  and  their 
impartial  application  come  from  adequate  political  organization.  If  we  wish,  therefore ,  to  be 
free  from  the  tragedies  of  future  world  wars,  we  must  provide  for  the  adequate  political  organization 

of  the  world. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  LEADERS  AND  TEACHERS 


1.  This  course  is  designed  for  adults  and  young  people  in 
their  later  teens. 

2.  This  is  a  study  course,  not  primarily  a  discussion  course. 
For  full  discussion  many  weeks  would  be  needed  to  cover 
all  the  topics  here  briefly  presented. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 

(a)  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature,  organization, 
work  and  advantages  of  A  League  of  Nations. 

(b)  To  arouse  in  each  member  of  the  class  a  desire 
and  a  will  to  do  his  or  her  part  in  establishing  such 
a  League. 

4.  Every  member  before  coming  to  the  class  should  read  the 
entire  lesson  of  the  day.  The  leader  should  stress  this 
point  in  advance. 

5.  In  Lesson  I  devote  not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  to 
the  first  section  (A).  Let  one  member  of  the  class  read 
the  six  points  which  make  Isaiah’s  idea  clear  as  to  how 
and  when  nations  will  not  learn  war  any  more.  Do  not, 
however,  take  time  to  discuss  or  enlarge  on  these  points. 

6.  In  rapid  succession,  let  different  members  of  the  class 
read  the  four  principal  paragraphs  of  Section  B  without 
discussion. 


7.  Turn  now  to  the  Diagram. 

(a)  Notice  first  the  independent,  unrelated  nations. 
There  are  about  fifty  sovereign  nations.  Each 
can  do  whatever  it  likes,  good  or  bad. 

(b)  The  General  Agreements  or  Treaties  bring  those 
nations  into  relations  which  wish  to  establish  the 
League. 

(c)  This  League,  by  means  of  these  Agreements 
creates  three  distinct  bodies — A  World  Congress, 
a  World  Executive  Council  and  suitable  World 
Courts. 

(d)  The  World  Executive  Council  creates  various 
Commissions  and  a  W orld  Police  Force.  I  he 
Commissions  give  advice— The  Police  Force 
preserves  order  and  enforces  the  observance  o 
international  laws. 

When  the  class  has  looked  over  the  Diagram  carefully, 
ask  if  all  is  clear.  Give  a  little  time  for  questions. 

In  closing,  let  someone  read  the  Summary  and  another 
member  the  closing  paragraph. 


LESSON  II— A  GOVERNED  WORLD— OBJECTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

“Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.”  Matt.  6.33. 

“And  behold  a  certain  lawyer  *  *  *  *  desiring  to  justify  himself  said  unto 

Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbor?”  Luke,  10,  29. 

1.  In  every  age  lawyers  with  their  keen  minds  to  see  difficulties,  and  hypocrites  m 
order  to  conceal  their  immoral  purposes,  ask  many  questions  and  interpose  all  kinds  ot  ob¬ 
jections  to  block  movements  which  they  do  not  like. 

2.  This  is  true  today  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations. 
Men  who  see  many  and  real  difficulties  are  honestly  asking  questions.  Other  men  who  do 
not  wish  the  establishment  of  a  world  government  because  they  see  that  it  will  interfere  with 
certain  opportunities  and  privileges  which  they  desire,  are  also  raising  objections,  lndee 
powerful  forces  in  America  and  England  are  beginning  to  array  themselves  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  League  of  Nations. 

3.  Earnest  men  and  women  should  now  carefully  consider  these  objections.  How  far 
are  they  real?  May  they  be  met  by  adjustments  in  the  plan? 

I.  Political  Objections 

1.  Some  object  to  the  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations  because  if  established  it  will  limit 
they  say,  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  state.  A  nation  would  then  no  longer 
be  able  to  do  just  as  it  pleases,  but  would  have  to  submit  to  the  will  ot  the  world. 
This,  they  say,  would  be  humiliating  and  impossible  for  a  self-respecting  people 

to  do. 

2.  How  is  it  possible,  some  ask,  to  set  up  a  World  Congress  in  which  each  nation 
should  have  fair  representation  ?  Is  it  thinkable  that  little  bankrupt  states  like 
Panama,  or  Hayti,  should  have  equal  voice  with  the  Lfnited  btates  or  Great 
Britain  in  governing  the  world? 
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3.  Representatives  of  the  many  little  nations  would  always  be  able,  some  insist,  to 
out-vote  those  of  the  big  nations?  Unless  there  is  equal  representation,  they 
insist,  impartial  justice  is  unlikely.  If,  however,  all  the  nations  do  have  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  courts  will  be  utterly  unwieldy. 

4.  How  shall  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  be  selected  and  especially  its 
President?  He  will  virtually  be  the  President  of  the  world.  Should  not  this 
high  office  and  great  honor  be  held  in  turn  by  a  representative  of  each  of  the  great 
nations?  But  will  the  little  nations  consent  to  this? 

5.  How  shall  the  International  Police  Force  be  constituted?  If  each  nation  is  to 
provide  a  definite  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  ships,  what  would  be  done  if 
certain  nations  would  not  or  could  not  do  their  part  ?  Could  they  be  compelled  to 
do  it?  Who,  moreover,  would  command  the  forces?  Suppose  a  judgment  were 
given  against  a  country;  would  the  soldiers  from  that  country  obey  the  command 
to  fight  against  their  own  country?  Is  not  the  proposal  for  an  International 
Police  Force,  therefore,  an  absolutely  impracticable  dream? 

Reply 

We  shall  not  reply  to  these  questions  in  detail.  For  in  truth  they  are  only  details.  The 
real  central  question  is,  do  we  wish  a  governed  world  in  which  another  world  war  will  be 
impossible? — or  do  we  prefer  an  ungoverned  world,  in  which  each  nation  will  be  free  to  arm 
and  to  do  or  try  to  do  whatever  it  wishes,  resulting  inevitably  in  competitive  armaments  and 
finally  in  another  world  war?  These  are  the  two  and  only  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose. 

There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  that  may  help  us  to  answer  the  difficulties  raised  by  the 
questions. 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  sovereignty;  is  not  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation,  even  though  limited,  safer 
under  the  guarantee  of  all  the  nations  than  when  guaranteed  only  by  its  own  army  and  navy  ? 

Which  is  more  important  for  a  people  to  have,  absolute  unlimited  sovereignty  with  the  expense  each 
year  of  high  military  development,  and  the  certainty  of  occasional  war,  or  limited  sovereignty  under  a  League 
of  the  World  which  guarantees  to  all  its  members  safety,  justice  and  equal  opportunity  with  that  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  nations? 

But  would  the  real  sovereignty  of  a  member  of  the  League  be  limited  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  enlarged, 
completed  and  ennobled  by  sharing  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  world?  Is  the  sovereignty  of  Rhode 
Island  less,  is  it  not  rather  more,  because  it  is  a  member  of  the  American  Commonwealth  ?  Similarly  would 
not  the  sovereignty,  that  is  the  liberty,  of  Mexico,  Siam,  and  every  small  nation  be  infinitely  greater  if  they 
were  members  of  a  World  League  of  Nations,  than  if  there  were  no  League  ?  The  liberty  of  a  strong,  aggressive 
nation  that  wants  to  live  a  selfish  life  and  on  occasion  do  wrong  to  its  neighbors  would  indeed  be  restricted 
by  a  League  but  not  that  of  a  nation  that  wants  to  maintain  right  and  wholesome  relations  with  all  its  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  world  organization  need  not  concern  over  much  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  citizens.  These  are  matters  for  international  lawyers  and  statesmen.  If  the  citizens  desire 
a  League  of  Nations,  the  responsible  statesmen  can  find  practical  ways  for  setting  up  the  World 
Congress,  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  Tribunals  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  International  Police  Force.  No  doubt  experiments  will  have  to  be  made  and 
in  the  light  of  advancing  experience,  increasingly  satisfactory  methods  of  organization  will  be 
found.  The  full  ideal  of  a  League  of  Nations  may  take  many  decades  or  even  centuries  in 
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realization,  just  as  the  full  establishment  of  democracy  is  taking  many  long  years  in  achiev¬ 
ing.  The  important  thing  just  now  is  to  get  it  started. 

II.  Territorial  Objections 

This  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations,  it  is  urged,  would  prevent  every  nation  from  growing,  no 
matter  how  its  energy  and  population  might  increase  and  no  matter  how  other  nations  might 
decay  in  power  and  diminish  in  population.  It  would  fix  for  all  time  the  present  distribution 
of  territory  among  the  present  peoples.  This  would  mean,  in  fact,  the  guaranteeing  to  the 
great  robber  nations  of  the  past  what  they  have  taken.  If,  for  instance,  the  League  had  gone 
into  effect  ten  years  ago,  Germany  would  have  been  given  perpetual  possession  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  Austria-Hungary  of  the  Trentino,  and  lurkey  of  its  de¬ 
pendent  peoples.  This,  however,  would  be  intolerable.  Growing  nations,  however,  must 
have  opportunity  to  expand;  decaying  nations  must  give  way  to  them.  "War,  many  argue, 
is  the  only  way  to  make  these  changes,  for  it  tests  the  respective  powers  of  the  nations.  A 
League  of  Nations  as  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the  whole  world  is,  therefore,  in  fact, 
undesirable. 

Reply 

Provision  should  no  doubt  be  made  in  a  League  of  Nations  to  meet  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  life  of  the  nations.  A  decaying  nation  such  as  Turkey,  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
been  for  two  hundred  years,  should  not  be  allowed  to  block  the  progress  of  rising  nationalities. 
In  the  past  those  changes  have  indeed  been  forced  by  war.  In  the  future,  however,  these 
changes  should  be  effected  by  peaceful  methods  of  conference  and  arbitration. 

III.  Economic  Objections 

1.  If  the  League  is  to  be  real,  free  trade,  they  say,  must  be  established  between  the 
nations,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  individual  States  of  the  American 
Union.  But  will  any  nation — will  America — give  up  its  tariff  protection?  Would 
not  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  be  completely  destroyed  by  free  trade 
with  such  nations,  say,  as  Japan  and  China? 

2.  And  how  about  the  distribution  of  raw  material?  Shall  the  minerals,  rubber, 
lumber  or  food  products  produced  in  tropical  and  backward  lands  by  the  enterprise 
of  progressive  nations  be  distributed  by  the  Economic  Commission  to  all  alike? 
That  would  not  be  fair  to  enterprising  nations.  It  would  penalize  them  to  the 
advantage  of  the  less  progressive  nations.  A  world  order  that  does  that  would  not 
in  the  end  be  really  advantageous,  even  though  at  the  beginning  it  might  seem  to 
be  so. 

Reply 

Perhaps  in  the  far  distant  future  absolute  freedom  of  trade  may  develop  throughout  the 
world.  No  advocate  of  a  League  of  Nations  for  a  moment  supposes  that  free  trade  can  or 
should  be  at  once  introduced.  If  attempted,  it  would  no  doubt  precipitate  disaster  in  such  a 
country  as  the  United  States. 

Beyond  question,  however,  an  effective  League  of  Nations  should  seek  to  regulate  the 
economic  competition  of  nations.  No  nation  should  be  permitted  to  crush  or  even  inten¬ 
tionally  to  injure  a  competitor  by  means  of  its  economic  legislation. 
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1.  The  problem  of  the  economic  relations  of  nations  is  admittedly  one  of  enormous  difficulty.  Much 
patience,  many  conferences  and  continuous  mutual  adjustment  will  be  needful  for  decades  ahead. 
But  the  final  question  is  this  —  Shall  nations  carry  on  unrestrained  economic  competition  even 
though  by  so  doing  jealousy  and  retaliation  are  developed  and  another  world  war  is  precipitated  ? 

2.  To  be  very  concrete,  is  America  in  her  power  and  prosperity  to  plunge  ahead  with  her  economic 
development  and  competition  regardless  of  consequences?  Shall  America  s  enormous  industrial, 
commercial  and  shipping  corporations  and  interests  be  permitted  to  cripple  and  perhaps  even  to 
destroy  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  economic  competitors?  No  fair-minded  American 
can  think  for  a  moment  that  such  competition  would  be  tolerable.  America  owes  an  incalculable 
debt  to  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  years  of  their  terrible  and  costly  conflict  with  Germany. 
Germany  would  have  become  ere  this  the  tyrant  of  the  whole  world  had  not  Great  Britain  and 
France,  Italy  and  Russia  waged  a  successful  war  for  so  many  years.  Instead  of  now  seeking  to 
crush  them  as  economic  competitors,  we  should  enter  into  wise  co-operation  with  them.  The 
only  practicable  way  in  which  to  handle  these  difficult  questions  is  through  the  concerted  action 
of  the  nations.  This  means  a  League  of  Nations,  even  if  that  does  involve  restriction  of  sover¬ 
eignty  and  of  economic  liberty. 

3.  The  details  of  this  question  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  experts  to  work  out.  But  the  people  of 
America  must  decide  whether  or  not  they  desire  a  League  of  Nations  with  proper  control  oi  the 
economic  rivalries  of  the  nations  so  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  shall  prevail  against  any  sort 
of  selfish  aggression”  as  President  Wilson  puts  it.  Do  we  wish  that  American  interests  and 
prosperity  shall  be  insisted  upon  regardless  of  its  consequences  to  our  competitors  and  ot  the 
probability  of  bringing  on  another  world-war  ? 

4.  If  Americans  want  world  justice  and  peace  above  all  things  then  we  must  help  in  establishing  a 
League  of  Nations  and  in  providing  for  a  governed  world.  And  this  question  is  always  to  be 
remembered:  Is  a  nation  more  likely  to  be  prosperous  when  it  is  forced  to  be  constantly  armed 
and  prepared  against  any  possible  foe,  or  when,  guaranteed  safety  from  every  foe,  it  can  devote 
its  entire  energy  to  productive  enterprises  ? 


Summary 

There  are  many  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  an  effective  League  of  Nations. 
Some  of  them  arise  from  the  very  nature  of  organized  life  and  the  problem  of  securing  proper 
representation.  Some  are  due  to  the  natural  ambitions  and  jealousies  of  states  and  nations. 
Some  of  them  are  due  to  selfish  ambitions  of  private  economic  interests  and  corporations. 


Those,  however,  who  wish  to  prevent  future  wars,  see  clearly  that  the  only  way  to  insure 
this  result  is  to  provide  methods  and  agencies  for  securing  impartial  international  justice. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  developed  and  maintained  suitable  laws,  suitable  courts  and  suitable 
executives.  These  are  possible  only  under  general  international  agreements  and  covenants. 
Such,  however,  will  in  fact  constitute  a  League  of  Nations. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  every  member  has  read  the  lesson  in 
full  before  coming  to  the  class. 

2.  Spend  not  more  than  three  minutes  on  the  first  section. 
Let  three  members  of  the  class  read  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3. 

3.  Political  Objections.  Ask  the  class  if  they  have  read  and 
understood  the  objections. 

4.  Emphasize  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Reply  have  read 
the  last  paragraph. 

5.  Territorial  Objections.  The  central  point  here  is  how  to 
provide  for  the  changes  made  necessary  because  nations 
are  always  either  growing  or  decaying. 


LEADERS  AND  TEACHERS 

6.  Emphasize  the  Reply.  Undeveloped  and  un-Christian 
individuals  and  peoples  can  settle  quarrels  only  by  fight¬ 
ing.  Developed  and  Christian  individuals  and  peoples 
will  find  other  ways  of  settling  their  differences. 

7.  Economic  Objections.  Questions  as  to  economic  matters 
seem  to  be  the  most  difficult.  Let  two  members  read 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

8.  In  the  Reply  read  the  first  two  paragraphs. 

9.  Dwell  sufficiently  on  the  Summary. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  League  of  Nations.  But  the  tragedies  of  World 
War  are  such  that  we  must  find  ways  to  prevent  their  future 
recurrence.  A  real  League  of  Nations  is  the  only  way. 
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LESSON  III— THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANS 
TO  HELP  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
GOVERNED  WORLD 


A.  The  Scriptural  Law  of  Cause  and  Effect 

“Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sowethTthat  shall  he  also 

reap.”  Gal.  6.6. 

“The  Wages  of  sin  is  death.”  Romans  6.23. 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Matthew  7.20. 

(1)  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  rules  in  the  moral  realm  as  positively  and  unescapably  as  in 
the  physical  realm.  Nothing  is  taught  more  clearly  in  the  Bible.  We  usually  interpret 
these  passages  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual.  They  are  equally  true  as  applied 
to  nations.  Whatsoever  a  nation  soweth  that  shall  it  reap.  Germany  is  just  now  the 
striking  illustration  of  these  truths. 

(2)  This  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  source  also  of  encouragement  and  hope,  for  wefknow^that 
if  we  follow  God’s  will  and  walk  in  God’s  Way  we  shall  be  sure  of  having  His  blessing. 

(3)  Most  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  come  in  response  to  persistent  effort,  through  victory 
over  difficulties.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  attainment  of  social  and  political  order 
and  in  the  establishment  of  justice.  The  Kingdom  of  God  does  not  come  toymen  by 
chance  nor  by  magic,  but  by  loyal,  active  obedience  to  God’s  laws. 

(4)  The  question  directly  facing  all  Christians  today  is — What  does  God  wish  you  and  me  to 
do  in  international  affairs? 

B.  The  Present  World  Situation 

(1)  Representatives  of  all  the  nations  are  consulting  together  in  France  as  to  the  final  terms 
of  the  peace  that  shall  end  the  old  world  order  and  begin  a  new  one.  All  the  belligerents 
have  agreed  to  President  Wilson’s  “fourteenth  point.”  “A  general  association  of  na¬ 
tions  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual 
guarantees  of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states 
alike.” 

(2)  The  Peace  Council  at  Paris  will  no  doubt  arrange  for  and  propose  to  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  governments  some  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations.  Each  nation  through  its  own 
government  will  then  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  approves  the  plan  and  will  juin 
the  League. 

(3)  But  after  the  League  has  been  established,  will  it  really  work?  Will  it  stop  all  future 
wars?  Merely  as  a  piece  of  political  machinery,  of  course  it  will  not.  National  am- 
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bitions,  economic  competition,  unprincipled  newspaper  interests,  munition  manufac¬ 
turers  and  those  who  believe  wars  constitute  good  medicine  for  the  nations  to  take  at 
intervals,  all  these  forces  will  still  be  at  work. 


(4)  In  order  that  the  machinery  of  the  League  may  really  and  effectively  work,  these  forces 
must  be  opposed  within  each  nation.  A  spirit  of  goodwill,  of  justice,  of  forbearance,  and 
of  readiness  to  see  the  right  of  the  other  nation's  contentions,  must  be  cultivated  m  every  land. 

Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you— asks  St.  James.  From  “lust”  he  says 
Ambition,  vanity,  jealousy,  greed,  selfishness  of  individuals,  classes  and  nations,  these 

are  the  real  causes  of  war. 

Whence  will  come  the  spirit  of  true  international  and  inter-racial  brotherhood  that  will 
drive  out  the  war-producing  “Lusts”?  The  machinery  ot  the  League  of  NaUons  by 
itself  alone  will  not  do  it.  Science  cannot  do  it,  nor  commerce,  nor  industry,  nor  finance 
The  one  and  only  hope  of  permanently  banishing  the  war-producmg  lusts,  lies  in  tiie 

Christian  religion. 


C.  What  Christians  May  Now  Do 

(1)  The  first  important  step  that  Christians  must  take  if  they  are  to  do 
abolishing  war  is  to  re-establish  the  universal  supra-national  unity  m  Christ  ot  His 
disciples  The  Church  of  Christ  in  its  essential  nature  is  Catholic  and  Universal.  It 
^pans  nations  and  races.  In  a  unique  sense  all  Christians  are 

nation  or  race.  This  consciousness  has  been  largely  lost.  I  he  Church  nas,J la.r& y 
Wotten  that  ^t  only  British,  French  and  Italian  Christians  are  our  brothers,  but  also 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindoos  and  Germans.  We  must  now  recover  tins  eon— ess- 
bv  our  preaching  our  teaching,  our  intercourse,  and  our  conduct,  lire  recovery  ot  t 
consciousness  and  spirit  will  be  a  difficult  task  but  it  is  imperative.  The  dominance  n 
each  nation  of  the  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  can  alone  keep  the  world  permanen  y 
free  from  war  The  divisions,  the  narrowness  and  the  selfishness  in  the  many  fmgmen  s 
of  ?he  Church  largely  account  for  its  moral  weakness  in  guiding  the  so-called  Christian 

nations. 

(2)  While  we  are  working  on  this  fundamental  spiritual  task  there  are,  however,  other  im- 
mediate  things  we  can  be  doing  and  doing  with  great  profit. 

fa')  We  can  promote  the  widest  possible  study  of  the  proposals  for  a  League  of 
(a)  Nations-  ^ew  people  as  yet  know  much  about  it.  Most  people  when  they 

understand  the  plan  approve  it. 

fbl  In  order  to  secure  the  widest  possible  understanding  of  these  plans,  it  woiild  be 
advantageous  for  Churches  of  some  size  to  have  a  special  committee  on  the 
subfect  to  see  that  each  member  of  the  Church  hears  about  this  plan  very  soon. 


(c) 


Cnmmunitv  also  should  by  all  means  have  a  Committee  on  International 

Friendship  in  order  to  hold  large  public  meetings  and  pageants  for  the  popu- 
,  rienasnp,  rmmnunities  where  Inter-Church  Federations  al- 

ready  erist  its'cmnmittee  on  International  Friendship  might  well  function  as 

the  Community  Committee. 
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(d)  Each  separate  communion  or  denomination  should  have  an  active  Committee 
on  International  Friendship,  which  should  push  the  ideas  and  plans  into  every 
local  church. 

(e)  All  these  local  and  denominational  International  Friendship  Committees 
should  connect  themselves  with  the  American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance 
for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches.  For  a  brief  account  of 
this  remarkable  international  movement  of  Christians  read  what  is  said  on  p.  14. 

(3)  When  the  World  Peace  Council  completes  its  work,  the  plans  for  a  League  of  Nations 
will  be  sent  to  every  Government.  Our  Senate  will  then  decide  for  the  United  States 
whether  or  not  we  shall  enter  into  the  World  League.  All  those  who  wish  that  America 
shall  do  so  should  then  take  appropriate  steps  to  influence  Congress  in  this  direction. 
Mere  wishing  is  valueless.  The  American  way  of  doing  it  is  by  letters  and  resolutions  to 
President  Wilson  and  to  the  Senators. 

It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  every  group  that  studies  these  lessons  shall,  on  the  closing  day , 
prepare  a  brief  resolution  of  from  100-200  words  expressing  its  endorsement  of  the  plan 
for  a  League  of  Nations  and  urging  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaties  establishing  it.  Send 
one  copy  to  the  office  of  the  American  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  for  International 
Friendship  (70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City)  and  keep  others — to  send  at  the  proper  time,  one 
to  President  Wilson,  and  one  each  to  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  from  your 
State  and  district. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS 

1.  As  in  lessons  I  and  II,  not  much  time  should  be  spent  on 
Section  A.  Have  a  member  of  the  class  read  paragraph 
(1).  The  remaining  paragraphs  can  be  passed  over  with 
a  bare  word.  The  casual  law  is  a  ground  for  hope  and 
endeavor;  good  results  always  come  by  wise  and  faithful 
effort. 

2.  Under  Section  B  the  first  point  to  emphasize  is  that  all 
the  nations  that  have  been  fighting  have  agreed  (Ger¬ 
many  when  she  asked  for  an  Armistice  and  the  Allied 
Governments  when  they  framed  its  terms),  that  they 
would  unitedly  form  an  “Association  of  Nations”  which 
would  guarantee  “political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike.”  The  importance 
of  this  agreement  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  it  is  the 
official  and  authoritative  starting  point  for  the  new  world 
order.  Around  it  will  turn  the  discussions  and  decisions 
of  the  World  Peace  Council. 

3.  Let  paragraph  B  (3)  be  read.  Are  there  other  than  the  five 
forces  mentioned  that  will  work  against  permanent  peace? 

4.  Will  the  machinery  of  a  League  of  Nations  of  itself  alone, 
insure  that  there  will  never  be  another  war?  What  more 
is  necessary?  Whence  is  that  additional  factor  to  come? 
Does  the  class  agree  with  paragraph  B  (4)  of  the  text? 


LEADERS  AND  TEACHERS 

5.  In  Section  C  read  paragraph  (1).  Ask  someone  what  is 
meant  by  “supra-national  consciousness  of  the  church.” 
Does  the  class  recognize  that  the  modern  church  has  lost 
this  possession  of  the  early  church?  Has  the  class  ever 
heard  of  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Pliny  about  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jesus,  that  he  (Jesus)  had  even  persuaded  them 
(Christians)  that  they  were  all  brothers,  Jews,  Romans, 
Greeks,  Africans,  slaves  and  freemen. 

6.  What  does  the  class  think  about  the  suggested  methods 
of  operation  (a)  (b)  and  (c).  Would  they  like  to  help 
carry  them  out? 

7.  Have  the  class  members  ever  heard  about  the  World 
Alliance  for  International  Friendship?  When  did  it 
arise?  What  is  its  program? 

8.  Will  the  class  do  its  part  to  influence  the  Senate  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  of  paragraph  C  (3)  ? 

9.  The  leader  might  well  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
during  the  first  or  second  lesson  to  draft  a  resolution 
favoring  a  League  of  Nations.  This  could  be  offered  to 
the  class  at  the  close  of  the  last  lesson  and  if  acceptable 
be  adopted.  No  form  for  such  a  resolution  is  here 
suggested  as  it  is  highly  desirable,  that  the  resolutions 
of  each  class  or  group  shall  be  quite  distinct. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


I.  Utterances  by  President  Wilson 

“A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike.” 
Jan.  8,  1918. 

“The  constitution  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  the  clear  definition  of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  most  essential  part  of  the  peace  settlement  itself.”  Sept.  27 , 1918. 

“What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the 
organized  opinion  of  mankind.”  July  4,  1918. 


II.  A  Declaration  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America 

The  war  crisis  of  the  world  has  passed,  but  a  world  crisis  is  upon  us.  “Shall  there  be  a  common 
standard  of  right  and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations,”  President  Wilson  inquires,  “or  shall 
the  strong  do  as  they  will  and  the  weak  suffer  without  redress?”  “Are  we  to  lapse  back,”  asks 
Lloyd  George,  “into  the  old  national  rivalries,  animosities  and  competitive  armaments,  or  are  we 
to  initiate  the  reign  on  earth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?” 

The  time  has  come  to  organize  the  world  for  truth  and  right,  justice  and  humanity.  To  this  end  as 
Christians  we  urge  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Free  Nations  at  the  coming  Peace  Conference. 
Such  a  League  is  not  a  mere  political  expedient,  it  is  rather  the  political  expression  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  The  Church  of  the  Living  God  rightfully  calls  for  the  creation  of  agencies  adequate  to 
enforce  law,  to  keep  order  throughout  the  world  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  helpless. 
Selfish  and  lawless  nations  must  be  restrained.  Security  and  fair  economic  opportunity  must  be 
guaranteed  to  each  by  the  united  power  of  all.  “The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve 
no  discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
just.”  These  are  matters  fundamental  to  the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Peace . 

The  League  of  Nations  is  rooted  in  the  Gospel.  Like  the  Gospel  its  objective  is  “peace  on  earth 
good  will  toward  men.”  Like  the  Gospel  its  appeal  is  universal . 

We  call  upon  all  Christians  and  upon  all  believers  in  God  and  lovers  of  man,  to  work  and  pray  with 
whole  souls,  that  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  civilization  may  rise  the  fair  outlines  of  a  new  world,  based 
on  the  Christ  ideal  of  justice,  co-operation,  brotherhood  and  service.” 


III.  The  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 

After  the  second  Hague  Conference  (1907)  many  Christians  in  America  and  Europe  began  definitely 
craving  thinking  and  planning  for  the  Christianizing  of  international  relations.  At  last,  by  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  when  the  great  world  war  began  some  eighty  representa¬ 
tive  Christians  from  ten  nations  met  at  Constance,  Germany,  m  the  very  city  and  building  in  which 
John  Huss,  a  brilliant  leader  of  the  Reformation,  five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  condemned  to 

be  burned  at  the  stake. 

There  with  earnest  faith  and  fervent  prayer  those  Christians  banded  themselves  together  taking  as 
their  name  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches.  The 
International  Committee  is  composed  of  sixty  members  and  has  headquarters  in  London.  On  this 
Committee  there  are  thirteen  Americans.  The  American  Council  is  composed  at  present  of  some 
450  of  the  outstanding  churchmen  and  women  in  the  United  States,  members  of  forty-one  .different 
denominations.  Beside  the  American  Council,  there  are  nine  other  national  councils,  one  m  Great 

Britain  and  eight  in  Europe. 
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The  American  Council  invites  every  denomination  and  every  local  church  to  co-operate  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Christian  world  order  by  establishing  suitable  committees  by  which  to  cultivate  in¬ 
telligent  convictions  in  regard  to  the  international  duties  of  Christians.  Every  Christian  who 
wishes  to  do  his  part  and  to  have  the  churches  of  America  do  their  part  in  establishing  a  Christian 
world  order  should  see  to  it  that  his  church  establishes  at  once  its  committee  on  international 
friendship. 

Individuals  also  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  World  Alliance  and  to 
aid  in  the  great  new  task  confronting  the  world  and  the  church.  Individual  memberships  range 
from  two  dollars  upward. 


V.  Bibliography 

The  leader  of  the  study  class  will  find  much  useful  and  suggestive  material  in  the  six  weeks’  discussion 
course  on  a  League  of  Nations,  also  issued  from  this  office  (70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City). 
Abundant  reference  to  books  and  pamphlets  will  be  found  there.  Three  books  are  suggested  here: 


CHRISTIAN  INTERNATIONALISM 
by  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Merrill,  D.D. 


NEW  HORIZONS  OF  STATE  AND  CHURCH 
by  Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MAN,  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WAR 
by  Robert  E.  Speer,  LL.D. 
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OUTLINE  I— THE  PLAN,  ITS  MEANING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  four  years  the  world  has  been  torn  asunder  by  the  greatest  war  in  history. 
Now  at  its  close  men  are  seeking  for  some  method  of  international  co-operation  which 
shall  not  only  prevent  war  but  shall  eliminate  the  causes  of  injustice.  We  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  this  outline  the  plan  of  co-operation  known  as  the  League  of  Nations. 

1.  The  Purpose  of  a  League. 

a.  A  League  is  needed  to  prevent  war. 

Why  can  no  single  nation  prevent  war  under  present  conditions? 

1.  The  world  has  no  adequate  machinery  for  dealing  with  international  disputes.  Arbi¬ 
tration  broke  down  and  the  Hague  Conventions  proved  of  no  special  restraining  value. 

2.  We  have  no  machinery  for  removing  the  causes  out  of  which  war  arises,  and  for 
meeting  such  problems  as  that  of  the  backward  nations,  access  to  the  sea,  access  to 
raw  materials,  economic  barriers  and  others. 

3.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  free  nations  must  undertake  the  orderly  development 
of  the  world,  its  economic  betterment  and  education  for  self-government. 

b.  The  League  is  needed  to  express  the  increasing  democracy  and  solidarity  of  the  human 
race.  The  co-operation  of  the  Allies  has  been  the  world’s  most  successful  experiment  in 
brotherhood.  The  serious  problems  that  now  confront  the  world  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
nations  acting  separately. 

c.  President  Wilson  has  asked  that  in  order  to  prevent  war  we  “create  in  some  virile  fashion 
the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the  agreements  of  the  peace 
will  be  honored  and  fulfilled.  That  indispensable  instrumentality  is  a  League  of  Nations 
formed  under  covenants  that  will  be  efficacious.” 

The  fourteenth  of  the  American  points  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  for  “a  general  association  of  nations” 
which  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guar¬ 
antees  of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike. 


2.  The  Proposals  of  the  League. 

a.  The  proposals  for  a  League  of  Nations  contemplate  the  establishment  of  effective  agencies 
by  which  to  eliminate  war,  such  as  legislative  and  judicial  organizations.  They  propose 
an  association  for  vital  co-operation  in  matters  of  common  concern  and  the  recognition 
that  all  nations  are  partners  in  the  common  welfare  of  the  world.  They  arm  to  secure 
justice  and  so  remove  the  causes  of  war;  also  to  better  the  common  lot  and  so  secure 
content. 

b.  In  England  “The  League  of  Free  Nations  Society”  proposes  an  international  court,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  conciliation  and  joint  action  for  defence. 

c.  In  the  United  States  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  stands  for  a  world  court,  a  council  of 
conciliation,  international  conferences  at  stated  periods  and  the  common  use  of  economic 
and  military  power  against  a  lawless  nation.  Also  for  adequate  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  for  developing  backward  regions. 

d.  In  France  the  Association  for  the  Society  of  Nations  urges  an  agreement  to  respect  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny,  resort  only  to  judicial  solutions  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  use  of  force  to  be  reserved  exclusively  to  the  international 
society  itself,  as  the  supreme  sanction  in  case  one  of  the  member  States  should  resist  its 
decisions. 

e.  Societies  and  organizations  representing  all  classes  of  people  have  subscribed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  League  of  Nations.  In  England  the  powerful  British  Labor  Party,  the  Angli¬ 
can  and  Free  Churches,  business  and  other  organizations  have  declared  in  favor  of  the 
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program.  The  Interallied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  is  a  strong  advocate  of  it.  The 

in  hihllf  Tf  if”??  •*"!?  <^e  Fr®"ch  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  passed  resolutions 

f  uln  hu  Un  e^  Statfs  Chambers  of  Commerce,  churches,  labor  and  women’s 
organizations  have  been  active  advocates  of  it. 


3.  The  Development  of  the  Idea. 

a.  History  shows  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  tendency  among  mankind  to  join  them¬ 
selves  into  ever  larger  political  units  so  as  more  efficiently  to  insure  political  stability, 
progress  and  peace.  The  family  was  the  first  social  unit,  followed  by  the  tribe  and  succeeded 
i  “e  Clty  state  of  ancient  times.  Peoples  living  next  to  each  other  have  de¬ 

veloped  similar  institutions,  culture  and  ideals,  have  inevitably  co-operated  and  tended 
to  become  single  units.  The  next  step  in  this  continuous  development  of  human  history  is 
a  League  of  Nations”  to  insure  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world. 

b*  The  realization  of  this  idea  has  long  been  the  goal  of  forward-looking  men.  Not  to  go 
farther  back,  Dante  and  a  Norman  lawyer,  named  Pierre  Du  Bois,  advocated  it  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  Since  then  statesmen  like  Henry  of  Navarre ;  men  of  affairs 
hke  Hugo  Grotius;  philosophers  like  Emanuel  Kant;  geniuses  like  Rousseau;  philanthro- 
pists  like  William  Penn;  clergymen  like  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre.  These  and  many  others 
have  worked  and  argued  for  an  organized  League  of  Nations. 

c.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  statesmen  and  public  men  of  the  Allies  rapidly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessary  method  of  preventing  war  in  the  future  was 
the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shared 
this  opinion  and  soon  became  the  best-known  advocate  of  the  idea.  In  America  at  the 
present  time  President  TiVilson,  ex-President  Taft  and  hundreds  of  other  great  Americans 
see  in  this  plan  the  only  hope  of  the  world  for  the  future.  In  England  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  former  Premier  Asquith,  Viscount  Bryce,  Viscount  Grey,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  hundreds  of  other  prominent  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life  are  ardent  advocates  of  a  League  of  Nations.  In  France  President  Poincare,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Pichon,  former  Foreign  Minister  Leon  Bougeois  and  men  of 
similar  standing  feel  that  a  League  is  a  prime  necessity.  Throughout  all  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries  men  prominent  in  public  life  and  elsewhere  support  this  article  of  the  program  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Is  the  plan  one  that  America  should  accept? 


Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  349  pages.  Second 
edition  (revised).  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 
Chapter  I. — From  Force  to  Conference. 

Chapter  II. — America  and  the  League  of  Peace. 

Enforced  Peace.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  National 
Assemblage  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  26-27,  1916.  With  an  introductory  chapter 
and  appendices  giving  the  proposals  of  the  league,  its 
officers  and  committee.  205  pages.  New  York,  The 
League,  1916. 

Goldsmith,  Robert.  “League  to  Enforce  Peace.”  331 
pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

Includes  a  bibliography. 

Grey,  Viscount.  “League  of  Nations.”  15  pages.  Lon¬ 
don,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918.  (League  of  Nations 
series.) 

Also  in  International  Conciliation;  League  of 
Nations  number,  No.  131,  pp.  515-525,  October,  1918. 
Published  by  the  American  Association  for  Inter¬ 
national  Conciliation,  407  West  117th  Street.  Re¬ 
printed  from  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1918. 

Henderson,  Arthur.  “Aims  of  Labour.”  London,  Hedley, 
1918. 

Also  published  in  New  York  by  Huebsch. 

Henderson,  Arthur.  “League  of  Nations  and  Labour.” 
London,  Milford,  1918. 


Labour  Party  (Great  Britain).  “Labour  and  the  New 
Social  Order.”  A  report  on  reconstruction.  18  pages. 
London  Labour  Party,  1918. 

Reprinted  in  New  Republic  as  supplement  to  issue 
of  February  16,  1918. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  “League  of  Nations.”  A  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  movement.  137  pages.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1917. 

Murray,  Gilbert.  “League  of  Nations  and  the  Democratic 
Idea.”  30  pages.  London,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1918.  (League  of  Nations  series.) 

Tead,  Ordway.  “Labor  and  the  League  of  Nations.”  (In 
International  Conciliation;  League  of  Nations  number, 
No.  131,  pp.  531-42,  October,  1918.) 

Veblin,  Thorstein.  “Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  of  Peace  and 
the  Terms  of  Its  Perpetuation.”  New  York,  Macmillan. 
Wilson,  Woodrow.  President  of  the  United  States.  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Congress,  January  8,  1918. 

Outlines  the  fourteen  principles  for  peace.  (In  New 
York  Times,  January  9,  1918.) 

In  the  Dial  for  November  30,  1918,  John  Dewey  dis¬ 
cusses  the  fourteen  points  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 
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League  to  Enforce  Peace,  130  West  42d  Street,  New 
York. 

League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  130  West  42d 
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OUTLINE  2— THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

International  organization  must  take  on  a  definite  form  and  substance.  Our  task 
in  this  outline  is  to  discuss  the  framework  of  a  League  of  Nations. 


1.  The  Nature  of  the  Organization. 

a.  The  League  should  be  effected  by  “some  common  covenant  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.”  The  powers  of  the  League  would  be  limited  by  the  will  of  the  constituent 
nations.  Is  it  possible  that  the  League  might  ultimately  develop  into  an  organized 
Federation  with  a  written  constitution  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  United 
States? 


2.  The  Organs  of  the  League  and  Their  Functions. 

a.  A  World  Court  should  be  established,  a  majority  of  the  judges  representing  the  principal 
nations  of  the  League.  International  disputes  should  be  submitted  to  this  court  and  the 
court  should  have  power  to  decide  the  issues  involved.  Judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national  disputes  has  been  very  successful  in  the  past.  All  cases  involving  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  international  law  would  go  to  the  court  as  a  matter  of  course. 

b.  A  Council  of  Conciliation  will  be  necessary  to  settle  disputes  which  are  not  covered  by 
international  law  and  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomacy. 

c.  A  World  Legislature  is  needed  to  make  international  laws.  Many  of  the  world’s  worst 
wars  have  been  caused  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  international  law.  Indeed  in  the  real 
sense  there  has  not  been  any  international  law.  If  international  law  is  to  be  respected  it 
must  represent  the  existing  will  of  the  nations  and  it  must  be  supported  by  adequate  sanc¬ 
tions.  It  must  also  be  revised  frequently.  A  World  Legislature  by  its  public  discussion 
of  world  issues  would  eliminate  the  secret  intrigues  which  have  defied  the  world  s  best 
conscience. 

d.  The  executive  functions  of  a  League  of  Nations  would  be  embodied  in  an  Executive 
Council  and  in  International  Commissions.  Many  of  the  problems  arising  from  this  war 
are  so  complex  that  special  commissions  will  be  needed  to  solve  them. 


3.  Democracy  Within  the  League. 

What  shall  be  the  membership  of  the  League?  .... 

A  democratic  plan  must  be  worked  out  which  will  admit  all  nations  that  show  a  pur- 
pose  to  be  fit  members  of  the  League.  President  Wilson,  William  Howard  Taft,  Vis- 
count  Grey  of  Fallodon  and  other  statesmen  favor  the  admission  of  Germany  when  she 
is  thoroughly  repentant  and  shows  that  she  has  become  a  democratic  nation.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  assumed  that  all  the  nations  will  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  organs  of  the 
League.  Their  representation,  vote  and  influence  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  proportioned 
to  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  they  assumed  in  the  protection  of  the  League  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  rules. 


Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  Chapter  X. — 
Constitution  of  the  League. 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “Towards  International  Government.”  216 
pages.  London,  Allen,  1915. 

Outlined  sketch  rather  than  a  scheme  of  internation¬ 
alism.  Chapter  II. — Basis  of  Confederation. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  “League  of  Nations.”  A  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  movement.  139  pages.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1917. 

Visaging  the  organization  and  workings  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  pp.  2-23;  “The  Backward  Nation,”  pp. 
28-34. 

Wells,  H.  G.  “In  the  Fourth  Year.”  Anticipations  of  a 
world  peace.  154  pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1918. 
The  League  must  be  representative,  pp.  15-26.  Neces¬ 
sary  powers  of  the  League.  Chapter  III. 


Woolf,  L.  S.  (ed.).  “Framework  of  a  Lasting  Peace.”  154 

pages.  London,  Allen.  1917. 

A  collection  of  the  more  important  schemes  for  a 
league  of  nations. 

1.  League  to  Enforce  Peace; 

2.  Minimum  Program  of  the  Central  Organization  for 
a  Durable  Peace; 

3.  League  of  Nations  Society; 

4.  Proposals  of  Lord  Bryce’s  Group; 

5.  Fabian  Society  Draft  Treaty; 

6.  Community  of  Nations; 

7.  Preliminary  draft  of  a  general  treaty  for  its  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  a  Dutch 
committee. 
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OUTLINE  3— THE  IMMEDIATE  DUTIES  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

A  number  of  great  problems  which  have  become  acute  during  the  war  are  now 
awaiting  settlement  by  international  action.  We  shall  discuss  in  this  outline  some  of 
the  immediate  tasks  confronting  a  League  of  Nations. 


1.  The  Problem  of  Self-determination. 

a.  All  the  Allied  Powers  have  endorsed  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples.  The 
League  ol  Nations  must  decide  how  large  and  homogeneous  a  unit  must  be  before  it  has 
the  right  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  All  peoples  which  naturally  belong  together  by 
race,  religion,  language  and  historic  tradition  should  have  the  right  of  self-determination. 
How  shall  the  League  of  Nations  carry  out  the  proposal  for  self-determination?  This  in¬ 
volves  the  question  of  the  peoples  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  etc. 

Is  a  plebiscite  everywhere  practicable? 

b.  The  League  of  Nations  may  be  called  upon  to  administer  the  government  of  backward 
regions  until  the  people  are  able  to  govern  themselves  without  assistance. 


2.  Restoration  of  Devastated  Lands. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  supervise  the  restoration  of  Northern  France,  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Rumania,  Armenia  and  other  devastated  countries. 


3.  International  Waterways. 

a.  The  fourth  of  the  American  points  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  that  adequate  guarantees  be  “given  and 
taken ;  that  international  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety.” 

b.  Should  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  be  under  international  control? 
Some  statesmen  favor  the  neutralization  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  Should  a  League  of  Nations 
have  control  over  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals? 

c.  Should  a  League  of  Nations  undertake  to  regulate  the  “Absolute  freedom  of  navigation 
upon  the  seas  under  its  own  administration?”  The  lack  of  proper  definitions  of  sea 
rights  has  led  to  many  wars  in  the  past.  Would  a  League  of  Nations  solve  this  problem 
in  the  future? 


4.  Labor  Standards. 

a.  Should  the  League  regulate  the  international  movement  of  labor  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period?  And  after?  Many  labor  leaders  believe  that  immigration  should  be  care¬ 
fully  regulated  by  international  agreement  to  prevent  a  shortage  or  oversupply  of  labor 
in  any  country. 

b.  Should  the  League  attempt  to  maintain  a  uniform  minimum  wage  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  British  Labor  Party  demands? 

Could  this  be  done  by  an  international  trade  commission? 

c.  The  English  League  of  Free  Nations  Society  proposes  that  the  League  assume — 

1.  The  trusteeship  and  guardianship  of  uncivilized  races. 

2.  The  trusteeship  of  all  unassigned  regions  of  the  earth. 

3.  To  act  as  the  Tribune  for  subject  peoples. 

4.  To  act  as  umpire  to  determine  whether  or  not  annexations  of  territories  and  read¬ 
justments  of  boundaries  shall  take  place. 
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5  To  control  questions  affecting  transit,  tariffs,  access  to  raw  materials,  migration, 
health  and  international  intercourse  generally  and  to  insure  the  ordered  development 
of  the  world. 

d.  The  revised  platform  of  the  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace  provides  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  most  or  all  of  these  functions. 

“The  League  should  aim  at  promoting  the  liberty,  progress  and  fair  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  all  nations,  and  the  orderly  development  of  the  world. 

“It  should  insure  peace  by  eliminating  causes  of  dissension,  by  deciding  controversies  by 
peaceable  means,  and  by  uniting  the  potential  force  of  all  the  members  as  a  standing 
menace  against  any  nation  that  seeks  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“The  advantages  of  membership  in  the  League,  both  economically  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  security,  should  be  so  clear  that  all  nations  will  desire  to  be  members  of  it.” 


1  Questions  of  territory  and  government. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

America’s  relation  to  the  world  conflict  and  to  the 
coming  peace.  250  pages  Phil.,  The  Acad.,  1917. 
(Annals,  v.  72,  July  1917.)  Part  V. — Rights  of 
Small  Nations. 

Brailsford  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  Chapter  IV. — 
Problems  of  Nationality. 

2.  Matters  of  common  governmental  concern. 

Aston  G.  “Fight  for  Sea  Freedom.”  (In  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury ,  v  84,  pp  215-25,  August.  1918.) 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.” 

Chapter  V. — Roads  of  the  East. 

Chapter  VII. — Our  Sea  Power 

Chapter  VIII. — Empire,  Sea  Power  and  Trade. 

Chapter  IX. — Economics  of  Peace 

Brown  L.  F..  and  Davbnport  F.  G.  “Freedom  of  the 
Seas.’'  (In  Unpopular  Review,  July-September.  1918.) 

Corbett  Sir  Julian.  “League  of  Nations  and  Freedom  of 
the  Seas.”  London,  Milford.  1918. 

Emerson,  H.  “To  Safeguard  the  Seas;  with  Discussion.” 
(In  Review  of  Reviews,  v.  57,  pp.  609-15,  June,  1918.) 

Hays,  A  G.  “What  Is  Meant  by  Freedom  of  the  Seas?”  (In 
American  Journal  of  International  Law ,  April,  1918.) 


Hayward,  W.  B.  “Free  Seas  a  Peace  Problem."  Delegates 
may  have  to  settle  the  only  one  of  President  Wilson’s 
fourteen  points  upon  which  the  Allies  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment.  (In  Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  Saturday, 
November  16,  1918,  pp.  5,  7,  11.) 

Meaning  of  “Freedom  of  the  Seas.”  (In  Nation  (London), 
v.  24,  pp,  122-24,  November  2,  1918.) 

States  that  “there  can  be  no  final  opinion  on  this 
question  until  the  nature  of  the  League  of  Nations 
itself  and  the  precise  import  of  its  covenants  are 
known  and  defined.” 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  War.” 
(Second  series.)  139  pages.  Cambridge,  England,  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1918. 

(W.  Stanley  Jevons  lectures  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1918.  Mare  liberum — Aer  clausus?  dd. 
3-19.)  VV 

Stoddard  and  Frank.  “Stakes  of  the  War."  Century  Co. 

Victorious  Sea  Power  and  Its  Responsibilities.  (In  New 
Republic,  v.  17,  pp.  56-58,  November  16,  1918.) 

“The  indispensable  condition  both  of  a  League  of 
Nations  and  future  Anglo-American  co-operation  is 
the  emancipation  of  the  world’s  maritime  highways 
from  violence  except  for  objects  explicitly  sanctioned 
by  immaculate  and  disinterested  international  au¬ 
thority.” 


OUTLINE  4 — THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

A  right  solution  of  the  problem  raised  by  competitive  national  armaments  is 
essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  We  shall  discuss 
in  this  section  not  only  the  question  of  armaments  but  the  question  of  economic 
force  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  used  to  supplement  or  to  replace  armaments. 


1.  The  Need  for  International  Armaments. 

a.  The  League  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  land  and  naval  forces  to  serve  as  a  police 
force  when  needed.  The  Allies  have  already  demonstrated  the  success  of  such  an  inter¬ 
national  force.  During  the  war  Secretary  Baker  said:  “Our  combined  armies  from  now 
on  will  represent  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  with  justice.” 

b.  On  another  occasion  President  Wilson  said:  “If  the  peace  presently  to  be  made  is  to 
endure,  it  must  be  a  peace  made  secure  by  the  organized  major  force  of  mankind.”  The 
members  of  the  League  should  together  have  military  and  naval  forces  sufficiently  large 
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to  carry  out  decisions  of  its  courts  of  justice  and  insure  obedience  to  the  general  laws 
enacted  by  the  World  Congress.  In  case  of  attack  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  League  would  be  available  for  the  protection  of  any  member  who  required  such  aid. 


2.  Limitations  on  the  Use  of  International  Force. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  be  concerned  with  international  rather  than  national  dis¬ 
putes.  The  domestic  problems  of  a  nation  should  be  settled  by  the  nation  itself.  Well- 
ordered  revolutions  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  force  outside  the  nation. 


3.  Other  Methods  of  Enforcing  International  Order. 

a.  The  moral  force  of  the  world  expressed  through  public  opinion  would  generally  prevent 
any  nation  from  defying  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  doesn’t  believe  now  that  a 
treaty  is  only  a  “scrap  of  paper.” 

b.  The  economic  boycott  enforced  by  all  law-abiding  nations  against  an  outlaw  nation  would 
bring  quick  ruin  and  possible  starvation  to  the  offending  power.  It  is  the  best  substitute 
for  military  force. 


4.  Effect  on  National  Armaments. 

A  well-ordered  and  successful  League  of  Nations  would  eventually  make  competitive 
national  armies  and  navies  unnecessary  by  insuring  the  use  of  international  agencies  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  international  difficulties,  by  showing  that  no  nation  would  be  allowed 
to  profit  from  war  and  by  guaranteeing  protection  to  its  members. 


5.  The  Harm  of  Competitive  Armaments. 

Competitive  armaments  have  burdened  the  world  with  enormous  taxes.  The  money  now 
spent  by  governments  on  war  work  would  give  health  and  education  to  the  entire  world 
if  properly  expended. 

Competitive  armaments  at  the  best  excite  national  suspicions  and  hatreds  and  tend  to 
cause  war.  The  free  nations  will  never  again  consent  to  have  the  major  force  of  the 
world  in  the  service  of  autocracy.  But  autocracy  for  the  present  is  broken;  probably 
permanently.  The  humane  and  justice-loving  nations  now  have  the  opportunity  to  try 
the  experiment  of  co-operative  defense.  If  it  is  tried  and  works  well  no  nation  will 
,  wish  to  burden  itself  with  greater  armament  than  the  League  of  Nations  requires  it  to 
maintain. 


Dickinson,  G.  L.  “Choice  Before  Us.”  274  pages.  Lon¬ 
don,  Allen,  1917. 

Question  of  a  Sanction  to  the  Treaty — Chapter  XI. 
This  question  with  another:  “Will  the  nations  con¬ 
tinue  to  arm?” 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “Towards  International  Government.”  216 
pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1915. 

International  Force — Chapter  VI. 

Economic  Boycott — Chapter  VII. 

Houston,  H.  S.  “Blocking  New  Wars.”  209  pages.  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1918. 

Summary  of  the  economic  pressure  proposal  from  its 
introduction  to  its  final  form  in  the  platform  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  the  War.” 
(Second  series.)  139  pages.  Cambridge,  England,  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1918. 

League  of  Nations  and  commercial  policy,  pp.  23-40. 


Van  Hise,  C.  R.  “League  of  Nations.”  Methods  by  which 
the  project,  to  which  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George 
are  committed,  seeks  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war. 
(In  Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1918,  pp.  1-2.) 

Address  delivered,  shortly  before  Doctor  Van  Hise’s 
death,  at  the  Wisconsin  State  conference  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace. 

Wells,  H.  G.  “In  the  Fourth  Year.”  154  pages.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1918. 

Necessary  Power  of  the  League — Chapter  III. 
Includes  question  of  disarmament. 

Wood,  T.  McK.  “Necessary  Guarantee  of  Peace.”  (In 
Contemporary  Review.  Vol.  114,  pp.  477-83,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918.) 

States  that  the  question  of  armaments  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  those  which  the  League  will  have 
to  settle,  yet  it  is  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
League. 
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OUTLINE  5— THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AS  A  CO-OPERATIVE 

ENTERPRISE 

The  keynote  of  modern  business  is  co-operation.  We  shall  study  in  this  outline 
the  manner  in  which  a  League  of  Nations  may  extend  and  strengthen  business  co¬ 
operation  among  the  nations. 

1.  Feeding  the  People. 

a.  Co-operative  feeding  under  the  stress  of  the  Great  War  became  the  principal  factor  of 
victory,  for  without  it  the  Allied  peoples  could  not  have  maintained  their  morale  and  per¬ 
haps  not  have  saved  Belgium.  Without  an  international  control  of  food  supply  the  world 
was  doomed.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  American  people  that  Germany  was 
brought  to  her  knees.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  world’s  food  supply  was 
pooled. 

b.  Should  such  arrangements  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  and  existence  of  peoples  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  pressing  war  need  is  past? 


2.  Maintenance  of  Public  Health. 

a.  For  many  years  the  Universal  Sanitary  Union  has  fought  plague  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  throughout  the  world.  This  union  is  made  up  of  the  Health  Departments  of  the 
highly  civilized  countries  of  the  world  who  have  established  regimes  for  the  quarantine 
of  the  districts  subject  to  epidemic  plagues.  Official  bureaus  of  epidemics  have  been 
established  and  in  the  past  two  decades  have  rendered  a  great  service. 

b.  Should  not  the  League  of  Nations  control  such  agencies  and  add  to  them  as  circum¬ 
stances  warrant? 

3.  Allotment  of  Raw  Materials. 

a.  As  a  result  of  war  conditions  the  Inter-Allied  Council  on  War  Purchases  and  Finances 
was  formed,  an  institution  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  War  Council.  The  United  States 
since  her  entry  into  the  war  has  voted  an  average  of  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  month 
of  American  money  to  buy  American  supplies  for  the  European  Allies.  This  Council, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter- Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  has  instituted 
an  international  priority  bureau  allotting  to  the  European  Allies  supplies  desired  by  a 
great  number  of  institutions,  such  as  the  Wheat  Executive,  Meat  and  Fats  Executive, 
the  Hides  Committee,  the  Tin  Committee  Auxiliary. 

b.  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  continue  the  general  plan  which  now  exists  for  the  serv¬ 
ing  and  allotment  of  raw  materials  in  proportion  to  national  needs? 

Should  the  League  of  Nations,  through  its  machinery,  supervise  any  such  control? 


4.  Removal  of  Economic  Barriers. 

a.  The  third  of  the  “ fourteen  points ”  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  for  “the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance.” 

b.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  center  of  an  international  economic  imperialism 
which  had  begun  in  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  ending  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  By  this  provision  it  was  stipulated  that  any  economic  concessions  which  France 
might  give  to  any  other  nation  for  an  equivalent  must  be  granted  to  Germany  without  any 
equivalent  concession. 

Between  1871  and  1914  that  system,  together  with  an  extensive  use  of  the  device  known  as 
“drawbacks” — under  which  German  tradesmen  received  from  their  government  money 
they  had  been  forced  to  pay  in  foreign  tariffs  in  the  course  of  foreign  trade — had  given  an 
unfair  advantage  to  German  trade;  the  success  of  which  had  forced  other  countries  to 
follow  the  same  methods  to  a  certain  extent. 
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c.  Such  practices  as  described  above  are  those  against  which  the  third  point  quoted  above 
is  directed,  not  against  a  protective  tariff.  What  attitude  should  the  League  of  Nations 
take  toward  such  practices?  Should  it  attempt  an  even  more  extensive  control  of  com¬ 
mercial  forces  than  the  prevention  of  unfair  trade  advantages? 


5  Investment  in  Foreign  Countries. 


a.  A  distinctive  world  phenomenon  at  the  present  time  is  the  dependence  of  civilization 
on  raw  materials.  These  are  often  found  in  territories  where  the  population  is  little  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  production.  There  had  consequently  grown  up  before  the  war  a  vast  network 
of  investment  in  foreign  countries.  For  instance,  about  thirty  billion  dollars  of  British 
funds  was  invested  in  foreign  companies. 

b  Such  financial  activities  have  not  always  had  the  same  interests  as  the  country  where  they 
were  operating  and  it  has  been  popularly  believed  that  such  investments  were  a  factor  in 
encouraging  imperialism.  In  some  cases  it  has  undoubtedly  been  true  that  small  nations 
and  backward  peoples  have  been  bulldozed,  perhaps  because  they  made  it  difficult  for 
the  representatives  of  a  complex  civilization  to  secure  from  their  territories  the  raw 
materials  demanded  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

c.  A  League  of  Nations  may,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  centers,  be  empowered  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  minor  civilizations,  undeveloped  and  backward  areas.  Should  it  undertake  the 
supervision  or  control  of  the  flow  of  capital,  or  should  that  be  left  in  the  ordinary  channels? 


Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.” 

Empire  Sea  Power  and  T.ade — Chapter  VIII. 
Economics  of  Peace — Chapter  IX. 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “The  Open  Door.”  (In  Buxton,  C.  R.,  and 
others.  Toward  a  lasting  settlement.  Pp.  87-109.) 
“Once  convert  the  open  door  into  a  genuinely  con¬ 
structive  policy  of  international  co-operation,  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  world,  administered  by  impartial  internation¬ 
ally  minded  men  in  the  interests  of  the  society  of 
nations  and  with  proper  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
inhabitants  of  backward  countries,  a  political  support 
will  have  been  found  for  that  great  and  complex  but 
hitherto  ‘ungoverned’  system  of  economic  internation¬ 
alism  which  has  come  into  being  during  recent  genera¬ 
tions." 


Hoover,  H.  C.  Hoover  sees  a  food  crisis:  “World’s  supply 
so  far  reduced  by  four  years  of  struggle  that  all  nations 
must  now  unite  in  a  war  against  famine,”  he  says.  (In 
Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  November  16,  1918, 
pp.  3-5.) 

Statement  given  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  his  recent  de¬ 
parture  for  Europe  to  begin  on  the  work  of  feeding 
Europe. 

Houston,  H.  S.  “Blocking  New  Wars.”  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  1918. 

Economic  pressure. 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  War.” 
(Second  series.)  Cambridge,  England,  1918. 

League  of  Nations  and  commercial  policy,  pp.  23-40. 


OUTLINE  6— THE  PRICE  OF  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  individual  nations  cannot  belong  to  a  League  of  Nations  without  changing 
their  status  in  some  degree  any  more  than  the  individual  can  belong  in  a  family,  the 
family  in  a  community,  the  community  in  one  of  our  States,  or  the  State  in  the  nation 
without  paying  the  price  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  larger  association.  No 
one  doubts  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  smaller  units  gam  in  self-realization  by  be¬ 
coming  members  of  the  larger  association. 


1.  Limitation  of  Sovereignty. 

a.  The  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty  was  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  shield 
behind  which  a  nation  could  become  compact  and  acquire  the  benefits  of  the  larger  associa¬ 
tion  Briefly  stated,  it  was  the  assertion  of  the  fact  that  an  independent  nation  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  subject  to  outside  control  except  as  it  might  agree  to  co-operate 
with  other  nations.  The  doctrine,  in  its  extreme  form,  involves  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  make  war  on  a  neighbor  when  it  pleases,  for  any  reason  it  pleases  and,  if  successful, 
to  impose  any  conditions  it  pleases  on  the  prostrate  foe. 

b.  Under  the  operation  of  this  principle  nations  have  grown  since  that  time  larger  and  more 
compact  than  was  dreamed  of  by  the  men  who  devised  the  theory.  The  progress  of  c  yih- 
zation  and  especially  the  development  of  mechanical  methods  long  ago  resulted  in  natio 
ceasing  to  remain  self-sufficient,  and  it  is  now  incontestably  true  that  no  nation  can  pro- 
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vide  for  its  citizens  a  satisfactory  state  of  welfare  without  the  most  extensive  kind  of 
international  relations. 

c.  If  a  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  the  real  thing  this  condition  must  be  recognized.  Each 
nation  must  contribute  to  the  general  good.  By  the  principle  of  sovereignty  as  advocated 
by  extremists — notably  the  rulers  of  tbe  former  German  Empire — sovereignty  was  held 
to  place  the  State  above  the  domain  of  law.  The  nations  could  no  longer  “consent  to 
live  in  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and  force,”  and  so  the  Imperial  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  destroyed.  The  principle  of  sovereignty  must  be  so  modified  under  the  new 
international  order  that  reason  and  justice  and  the  common  interests  of  mankind  shall 
prevail. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Other  Nations. 

What  would  this  modification  mean  to  our  own  nation?  Viscount  Grey  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  his  famous  article  on  a  League  of  Nations  in  the  following  words: 

“The  second  condition  essential  to  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  States  willing  to  found  it  understand  clearly  that  it  will 
impose  some  limitations  upon  the  national  action  of  each,  and  may  entail  some  incon¬ 
venient  obligation.  Smaller  and  weaker  nations  will  have  rights  that  must  be  respected 
and  upheld  by  the  League.  Stronger  nations  must  forego  the  right  to  make  their  interests 
prevail  against  the  weaker  by  force,  and  all  States  must  forego  the  right  in  any  dispute 
to  resort  to  force  before  other  methods  of  settlement  by  conference,  conciliation  or,  if 
need  be,  arbitration  have  been  tried.  This  is  the  limitation.  The  obligation  is  that  if 
any  nation  will  not  observe  this  limitation  upon  its  national  actions,  if  it  breaks  the 
agreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  League,  rejects  all  peaceful  methods  of  settlement  and 
resorts  to  force  against  another  nation,  they  must  one  and  all  use  their  combined  force 
against  it.” 

3.  Fulfilment  of  Duties  Toward  the  League. 

a.  When  a  nation  joins  the  League  of  Nations  it  must  be  ready  to  assume  the  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  League. 

1.  The  League  will  expect  all  nations  participating  in  it  to  enter  it  in  good  faith. 

2.  The  nation  must  recognize  that  peace  is  the  concern  of  all  and  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  necessary  price  to  get  it. 

3.  It  must  seek  justice  for  others  and  be  prepared  to  have  justice  done  to  it. 

4.  It  must  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  other  nations  for  international  purposes. 

b.  Are  the  United  States  of  America  ready  to  accept  these  principles  and  to  abide  by  them? 

4.  Maintenance  of  a  True  Democracy. 

The  people  of  every  country  are  peacefully  inclined  unless  stirred  up  by  jingoistic  policies 
and  theories  within  their  own  nation.  Historically  several  attempted  leagues  of  nations 
of  a  less  complete  type  than  the  one  now  advocated  have  failed  because  they  could  not 
control  their  own  politicians  or  because  they  became  instruments  of  dynastic  advantage. 

Is  such  a  fate  likely  to  overtake  the  League  of  Nations  which  will  take  form  at  Versailles? 
If  not,  what  measures  must  be  taken  to  assure  its  success? 


Angell.  “The  Political  Conditions  of  Allied  Success.” 
Putnam  &  Son. 

Dickinson,  G.  L.  “Choice  Before  Us.”  London,  Allen, 
1917. 

Democratic  Control  of  Foreign  Policy — Chapter  XIII. 
States  that,  in  its  broadest  sense,  democratic  control 
means  publicity  and  consequent  free  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion  and  criticism. 

Grey,  Viscount.  “League  of  Nations.”  New  York,  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1918.  (League  of  Nations  series.) 

Jastrow,  Morris.  “War  and  the  Coming  Peace;  the  Moral 
Issue.”  144  pages.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1918. 

Lee,  Vernon.  “Democratic  Principle  and  International  Re¬ 
lations.”  (In  Buxton,  C.  R.,  and  others.  Toward  a  last¬ 
ing  settlement,  pp.  201-216.) 


Marburg,  Theodore.  “League  of  Nations;  Its  Principles 
Examined.”  Vol.  2.  137  pages.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1918. 

Merrill,  Wm.  Pierson.  “Christian  Internationalism.”  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Minor,  R.  C.  “A  Republic  of  Nations.”  A  study  of  the 
organization  of  a  Federal  league  of  nations,  pp.  39-316. 
New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918. 

Murray,  Gilbert.  “League  of  Nations  and  the  Democratic 
Idea,”  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918. 
(League  of  Nations  series.) 

Snowden,  Philip.  "Democracy  and  Publicity  in  Foreign 
Affairs.”  (In  Buxton,  C.  R.,  and  others.  Toward  a 
lasting  settlement,  pp.  179-200.) 

See  also  references  in  Section  II. 
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OUTLINE  I— THE  PLAN,  ITS  MEANING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  four  years  the  world  has  been  torn  asunder  by  the  greatest  war  in  history. 
Now  at  its  close  men  are  seeking  for  some  method  of  international  co-operation  which 
shall  not  only  prevent  war  but  shall  eliminate  the  causes  of  injustice.  We  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  this  outline  the  plan  of  co-operation  known  as  the  League  of  Nations. 

1.  The  Purpose  of  a  League. 

a.  A  League  is  needed  to  prevent  war. 

Why  can  no  single  nation  prevent  war  under  present  conditions? 

1.  The  world  has  no  adequate  machinery  for  dealing  with  international  disputes.  Arbi¬ 
tration  broke  down  and  the  Hague  Conventions  proved  of  no  special  restraining  value. 

2.  We  have  no  machinery  for  removing  the  causes  out  of  which  war  arises,  and  for 
meeting  such  problems  as  that  of  the  backward  nations,  access  to  the  sea,  access  to 
raw  materials,  economic  barriers  and  others. 

3.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  free  nations  must  undertake  the  orderly  development 
of  the  world,  its  economic  betterment  and  education  for  self-government. 

b.  The  League  is  needed  to  express  the  increasing  democracy  and  solidarity  of  the  human 
race.  The  co-operation  of  the  Allies  has  been  the  world’s  most  successful  experiment  in 
brotherhood.  The  serious  problems  that  now  confront  the  world  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
nations  acting  separately. 

c.  President  Wilson  has  asked  that  in -order  to  prevent  war  we  “create  in  some  virile  fashion 
the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the  agreements  of  the  peace 
will  be  honored  and  fulfilled.  That  indispensable  instrumentality  is  a  League  of  Nations 
formed  under  covenants  that  will  be  efficacious.” 

The  fourteenth  of  the  American  points  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  for  “a  general  association  of  nations” 
which  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guar¬ 
antees  of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike. 


2.  The  Proposals  of  the  League. 

a.  The  proposals  for  a  League  of  Nations  contemplate  the  establishment  of  effective  agencies 
by  which  to  eliminate  war,  such  as  legislative  and  judicial  organizations.  They  propose 
an  association  for  vital  co-operation  in  matters  of  common  concern  and  the  recognition 
that  all  nations  are  partners  in  the  common  welfare  of  the  world.  They  arm  to  secure 
justice  and  so  remove  the  causes  of  war;  also  to  better  the  common  lot  and  so  secure 
content. 

b.  In  England  “The  League  of  Free  Nations  Society”  proposes  an  international  court,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  conciliation  and  joint  action  for  defence. 

c.  In  the  United  States  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  stands  for  a  world  court,  a  council  of 
conciliation,  international  conferences  at  stated  periods  and  the  common  use  of  economic 
and  military  power  against  a  lawless  nation.  Also  for  adequate  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  for  developing  backward  regions. 

d.  In  France  the  Association  for  the  Society  of  Nations  urges  an  agreement  to  respect  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny,  resort  only  to  judicial  solutions  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  use  of  force  to  be  reserved  exclusively  to  the  international 
society  itself,  as  the  supreme  sanction  in  case  one  of  the  member  States  should  resist  its 
decisions. 

e.  Societies  and  organizations  representing  all  classes  of  people  have  subscribed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  League  of  Nations.  In  England  the  powerful  British  Labor  Party,  the  Angli¬ 
can  and  Free  Churches,  business  and  other  organizations  have  declared  in  favor  of  the 
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program.  The  Interallied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  is  a  strong  advocate  of  it.  The 
British  House  of  Lords  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  passed  resolutions 
in  behalf  of  it.  In  the  United  States  Chambers  of  Commerce,  churches,  labor  and  women’s 
organizations  have  been  active  advocates  of  it. 


3.  The  Development  of  the  Idea. 

a.  History  shows  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  tendency  among  mankind  to  join  them¬ 
selves  into  ever  larger  political  units  so  as  more  efficiently  to  insure  political  stability, 
progress  and  peace.  The  family  was  the  first  social  unit,  followed  by  the  tribe  and  succeeded 
by  the  small  city  state  of  ancient  times.  Peoples  living  next  to  each  other  have  de¬ 
veloped  similar  institutions,  culture  and  ideals,  have  inevitably  co-operated  and  tended 
to  become  single  units.  The  next  step  in  this  continuous  development  of  human  history  is 
a  “League  of  Nations”  to  insure  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world. 

b.  The  realization  of  this  idea  has  long  been  the  goal  of  forward-looking  men.  Not  to  go 
farther  back,  Dante  and  a  Norman  lawyer,  named  Pierre  Du  Bois,  advocated  it  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  Since  then  statesmen  like  Henry  of  Navarre;  men  of  affairs 
like  Hugo  Grotius;  philosophers  like  Emanuel  Kant;  geniuses  like  Rousseau;  philanthro¬ 
pists  like  William  Penn;  clergymen  like  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre.  These  and  many  others 
have  worked  and  argued  for  an  organized  League  of  Nations. 

c.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  statesmen  and  public  men  of  the  Allies  rapidly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessary  method  of  preventing  war  in  the  future  was 
the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shared 
this  opinion  and  soon  became  the  best-known  advocate  of  the  idea.  In  America  at  the 
present  time  President  Wilson,  ex-President  Taft  and  hundreds  of  other  great  Americans 
see  in  this  plan  the  only  hope  of  the  world  for  the  future.  In  England  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  former  Premier  Asquith,  Viscount  Bryce,  Viscount  Grey,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  hundreds  of  other  prominent  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life  are  ardent  advocates  of  a  League  of  Nations.  In  France  President  Poincare,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Pichon,  former  Foreign  Minister  Leon  Bougeois  and  men  of 
similar  standing  feel  that  a  League  is  a  prime  necessity.  Throughout  all  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries  men  prominent  in  public  life  and  elsewhere  support  this  article  of  the  program  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Is  the  plan  one  that  America  should  accept? 


Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  349  pages.  Second 
edition  (revised).  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

Chapter  I. — From  Force  to  Conference. 

Chapter  II. — America  and  the  League  of  Peace. 

Enforced  Peace.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  National 
Assemblage  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  26-27,  1916.  With  an  introductory  chapter 
and  appendices  giving  the  proposals  of  the  league,  its 
officers  and  committee.  205  pages.  New  York,  The 
League,  1916. 

Goldsmith,  Robert.  “League  to  Enforce  Peace.”  331 
pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

Includes  a  bibliography. 

Grey,  Viscount.  “League  of  Nations.”  15  pages.  Lon¬ 
don,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918.  (League  of  Nations 
series.) 

Also  in  International  Conciliation;  League  of 
Nations  number,  No.  131,  pp.  515-525,  October,  1918. 
Published  by  the  American  Association  for  Inter¬ 
national  Conciliation,  407  West  117th  Street.  Re¬ 
printed  from  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1918. 

Henderson,  Arthur.  “Aims  of  Labour.”  London,  Hedley, 
1918. 

Also  published  in  New  York  by  Huebsch. 

Henderson,  Arthur.  “League  of  Nations  and  Labour.” 
London,  Milford,  1918. 


Labour  Party  (Great  Britain).  “Labour  and  the  New 
Social  Order.”  A  report  on  reconstruction.  18  pages. 
London  Labour  Party,  1918. 

Reprinted  in  New  Republic  as  supplement  to  issue 
of  February  16,  1918. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  “League  of  Nations.”  A  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  movement.  137  pages.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1917. 

Murray,  Gilbert.  “League  of  Nations  and  the  Democratic 
Idea.”  30  pages.  London,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1918.  (League  of  Nations  series.) 

Tead,  Ordway.  “Labor  and  the  League  of  Nations.”  (In 
International  Conciliation;  League  of  Nations  number, 
No.  131,  pp.  531-42,  October,  1918.) 

Veblin,  Thorstein.  “Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  of  Peace  and 
the  Terms  of  Its  Perpetuation.”  New  York,  Macmillan. 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  President  of  the  United  States.  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Congress,  January  8,  1918. 

Outlines  the  fourteen  principles  for  peace.  (In  New 
York  Times,  January  9,  1918.) 

In  the  Dial  for  November  30,  1918,  John  Dewey  dis¬ 
cusses  the  fourteen  points  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Publications  of  Following  Organizations: 

League  to  Enforce  Peace,  130  West  42d  Street,  New 
York. 

League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  130  West  42d 
Street,  New  York. 
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OUTLINE  2— THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

International  organization  must  take  on  a  definite  form  and  substance.  Our  task 
in  this  outline  is  to  discuss  the  framework  of  a  League  of  Nations. 


1.  The  Nature  of  the  Organization. 


a. 


The  League  should  be  effected  by  “some  common  covenant  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.”  The  powers  of  the  League  would  be  limited  by  the  will  of  the  constituent 
nations.  Is  it  possible  that  the  League  might  ultimately  develop  into  an  organized 

Federation  with  a  written  constitution  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  L  nited 

States? 


2.  The  Organs  of  the  League  and  Their  Functions. 

a.  A  World  Court  should  be  established,  a  majority  of  the  judges  representing  the  principal 
nations  of  the  League.  International  disputes  should  be  submitted  to  this  court  and  t  e 
court  should  have  power  to  decide  the  issues  involved.  Judicial  settlement  ot  inter¬ 
national  disputes  has  been  very  successful  in  the  past.  All  cases  involving  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  international  law  would  go  to  the  court  as  a  matter  of  course. 

b.  A  Council  of  Conciliation  will  be  necessary  to  settle  disputes  which  are  not  covered  by 
international  law  and  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomacy. 

c.  A  World  Legislature  is  needed  to  make  international  laws.  Many  of  the  world’s  worst 
wars  have  been  caused  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  international  law.  indeed  in  the  real 
sense  there  has  not  been  any  international  law.  If  international  law  is  to  be  respected  it 
must  represent  the  existing  will  of  the  nations  and  it  must  be  supported  by  adequate  sanc¬ 
tions.  It  must  also  be  revised  frequently.  A  World  Legislature  by  its  public  discussion 
of  world  issues  would  eliminate  the  secret  intrigues  which  have  defied  the  world  s  best 
conscience. 

d.  The  executive  functions  of  a  League  of  Nations  would  be  embodied  In  an  Executive 
Council  and  in  International  Commissions.  Many  of  the  problems  arising  from  this  war 
are  so  complex  that  special  commissions  will  be  needed  to  solve  them. 


3.  Democracy  Within  the  League. 

What  shall  be  the  membership  of  the  League?  t  . 

A  democratic  plan  must  be  worked  out  which  will  admit  all  nations  that  show  a  pur- 
pose  to  be  fit  members  of  the  League.  President  Wilson,  William  Howard  Tait,  dis¬ 
count  Grey  of  Fallodon  and  other  statesmen  favor  the  admission  of  Germany  when  she 
is  thoroughly  repentant  and  shows  that  she  has  become  a  democratic  nation.  It  <ihS)U 
not,  however,  be  assumed  that  all  the  nations  will  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  organs  ox  the 
League.  Their  representation,  vote  and  influence  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  proportioned 
to  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  they  assumed  in  the  protection  of  the  League  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  rules. 


Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  Chapter  X. — 
Constitution  of  the  League. 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “Towards  International  Government.”  216 
pages.  London,  Allen,  1915. 

Outlined  sketch  rather  than  a  scheme  of  internation¬ 
alism.  Chapter  II. — Basis  of  Confederation. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  “League  of  Nations.”  A  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  movement.  139  pages.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1917. 

Visaging  the  organization  and  workings  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  pp.  2-23;  “The  Backward  Nation,”  pp. 
28-34. 

Wells,  H.  G.  “In  the  Fourth  Year.”  Anticipations  of  a 
world  peace.  154  pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1918. 
The  League  must  be  representative,  pp.  15-26.  Neces¬ 
sary  powers  of  the  League.  Chapter  III. 


Woolf,  L.  S.  (ed.).  “Framework  of  a  Lasting  Peace.”  154 

pages.  London,  Allen,  1917. 

A  collection  of  the  more  important  schemes  for  a 
league  of  nations. 

1.  League  to  Enforce  Peace; 

2.  Minimum  Program  of  the  Central  Organization  for 
a  Durable  Peace ; 

3.  League  of  Nations  Society; 

4.  Proposals  of  Lord  Bryce’s  Group; 

5.  Fabian  Society  Draft  Treaty; 

6.  Community  of  Nations; 

7.  Preliminary  draft  of  a  general  treaty  for  its  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  a  Dutch 
committee. 
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OUTLINE  3 — THE  IMMEDIATE  DUTIES  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

A  number  of  great  problems  which  have  become  acute  during  the  war  are  now 
awaiting  settlement  by  international  action.  We  shall  discuss  in  this  outline  some  of 
the  immediate  tasks  confronting  a  League  of  Nations. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Self-determination. 

a  All  the  Allied  Powers  have  endorsed  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples.  The 
League  of  Nations  must  decide  how  large  and  homogeneous  a  unit  must  be  before  it  has 
the  right  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  All  peoples  which  naturally  belong  together  by 
race,  religion,  language  and  historic  tradition  should  have  the  right  of  self-determination. 
How  shall  the  League  of  Nations  carry  out  the  proposal  for  self-determination?  This  in¬ 
volves  the  question  of  the  peoples  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  etc. 

Is  a  plebiscite  everywhere  practicable? 

b.  The  League  of  Nations  may  be  called  upon  to  administer  the  government  of  backward 
regions  until  the  people  are  able  to  govern  themselves  without  assistance. 


2,  Restoration  of  Devastated  Lands. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  supervise  the  restoration  of  Northern  France,  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Rumania,  Armenia  and  other  devastated  countries. 


3.  International  Waterways. 

a.  The  fourth  of  the  American  points  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  that  adequate  guarantees  be  “given  and 
taken ;  that  international  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety.” 

b  Should  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  be  under  international  control? 
Some  statesmen  favor  the  neutralization  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  Should  a  League  of  Nations 
have  control  over  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals? 

c.  Should  a  League  of  Nations  undertake  to  regulate  the  “Absolute  freedom  of  navigation 
upon  the  seas  under  its  own  administration?”  The  lack  of  proper  definitions  of  sea 
rights  has  led  to  many  wars  in  the  past.  Would  a  League  of  Nations  solve  this  problem 
in  the  future? 


4.  Labor  Standards. 

a.  Should  the  League  regulate  the  international  movement  of  labor  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period?  And  after?  Many  labor  leaders  believe  that  immigration  should  be  care¬ 
fully  regulated  by  international  agreement  to  prevent  a  shortage  or  oversupply  of  labor 
in  any  country. 

b.  Should  the  League  attempt  to  maintain  a  uniform  minimum  wage  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  British  Labor  Party  demands? 

Could  this  be  done  by  an  international  trade  commission? 

c.  The  English  League  of  Free  Nations  Society  proposes  that  the  League  assume — 

1.  The  trusteeship  and  guardianship  of  uncivilized  races. 

2.  The  trusteeship  of  all  unassigned  regions  of  the  earth. 

3.  To  act  as  the  Tribune  for  subject  peoples. 

4.  To  act  as  umpire  to  determine  whether  or  not  annexations  of  territories  and  read¬ 
justments  of  boundaries  shall  take  place. 
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5.  To  control  questions  affecting  transit,  tariffs,  access  to  raw  materials,  migration, 
health  and  international  intercourse  generally  and  to  insure  the  ordered  development 
of  the  world. 

d.  The  revised  platform  of  the  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace  provides  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  most  or  all  of  these  functions. 

“The  League  should  aim  at  promoting  the  liberty,  progress  and  fair  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  all  nations,  and  the  orderly  development  of  the  world. 

“It  should  insure  peace  by  eliminating  causes  of  dissension,  by  deciding  controversies  by 
peaceable  means,  and  by  uniting  the  potential  force  of  all  the  members  as  a  standing 
menace  against  any  nation  that  seeks  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“The  advantages  of  membership  in  the  League,  both  economically  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  security,  should  be  so  clear  that  all  nations  will  desire  to  be  members  of  it.” 


1.  Questions  of  territory  and  government. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

America’s  relation  to  the  world  conflict  and  to  the 
coming  peace.  250  pages.  Phil.,  The  Acad.,  1917. 
(Annals,  v.  72,  July,  1917.)  Part  V. — Rights  of 
Small  Nations. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  Chapter  IV. — 
Problems  of  Nationality. 

2.  Matters  of  common  governmental  concern. 

Aston,  G.  “Fight  for  Sea  Freedom.”  (In  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  v.  84,  pp.  215-25,  August,  1918.) 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.” 

Chapter  V. — Roads  of  the  East. 

Chapter  VII. — Our  Sea  Power. 

Chapter  VIII. — Empire,  Sea  Power  and  Trade. 
Chaptei  IX. — Economics  of  Peace. 

Brown,  L.  F.,  and  Davenport,  F.  G.  “Freedom  of  the 
Seas.”  (In  Unpopular  Review,  July-September,  1918.) 

Corbett,  Sir  Julian.  “League  of  Nations  and  Freedom  of 
the  Seas.”  London,  Milford,  1918. 

Emerson,  H.  “To  Safeguard  the  Seas;  with  Discussion.” 
(In  Review  of  Reviews,  v.  57,  pp.  609-15,  June,  1918.) 

Hays,  A.  G.  “What  Is  Meant  by  Freedom  of  the  Seas?”  (In 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  April,  1918.) 


Hayward,  W.  B.  “Free  Seas  a  Peace  Problem.”  Delegates 
may  have  to  settle  the  only  one  of  President  Wilson’s 
fourteen  points  upon  which  the  Allies  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment.  (In  Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  Saturday, 
November  16,  1918,  pp.  5,  7,  11.) 

Meaning  of  “Freedom  of  the  Seas.”  (In  Nation  (London), 
v.  24,  pp.  122-24,  November  2,  1918.) 

States  that  “there  can  be  no  final  opinion  on  this 
question  until  the  nature  of  the  League  of  Nations 
itself  and  the  precise  import  of  its  covenants  are 
known  and  defined.” 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  War.” 
(Second  series.)  139  pages.  Cambridge,  England,  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1918. 

(W.  Stanley  Jevons  lectures  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1918.  Mare  liberum — Aer  clausus?  pp. 
3-19.) 

Stoddard  and  Frank.  “Stakes  of  the  War.”  Century  Co. 

Victorious  Sea  Power  and  Its  Responsibilities.  (In  New 
Republic,  v.  17,  pp.  56-58,  November  16,  1918.) 

“The  indispensable  condition  both  of  a  League  of 
Nations  and  future  Anglo-American  co-operation  is 
the  emancipation  of  the  world’s  maritime  highways 
from  violence  except  for  objects  explicitly  sanctioned 
by  immaculate  and  disinterested  international  au¬ 
thority.” 


OUTLINE  4 — THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

A  right  solution  of  the  problem  raised  by  competitive  national  armaments  is 
essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  We  shall  discuss 
in  this  section  not  only  the  question  of  armaments  but  the  question  of  economic 
force  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  used  to  supplement  or  to  replace  armaments. 

1.  The  Need  for  International  Armaments. 

a.  The  League  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  land  and  naval  forces  to  serve  as  a  police 
force  when  needed.  The  Allies  have  already  demonstrated  the  success  of  such  an  inter¬ 
national  force.  During  the  war  Secretary  Baker  said:  “Our  combined  armies  from  now 
on  will  represent  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  with  justice.” 

b.  On  another  occasion  President  Wilson  said:  “If  the  peace  presently  to  be  made  is  to 
endure,  it  must  be  a  peace  made  secure  by  the  organized  major  force  of  mankind.”  The 
members  of  the  League  should  together  have  military  and  naval  forces  sufficiently  large 
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to  carry  out  decisions  of  its  courts  of  justice  and  insure  obedience  to  the  general  laws 
enacted  by  the  World  Congress.  In  case  of  attack  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  League  would  be  available  for  the  protection  of  any  member  who  required  such  aid. 


2.  Limitations  on  the  Use  of  International  Force. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  be  concerned  with  international  rather  than  national  dis¬ 
putes.  The  domestic  problems  of  a  nation  should  be  settled  by  the  nation  itself.  Well- 
ordered  revolutions  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  force  outside  the  nation. 


3.  Other  Methods  of  Enforcing  International  Order. 

a.  The  moral  force  of  the  world  expressed  through  public  opinion  would  generally  prevent 
any  nation  from  defying  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  doesn’t  believe  now  that  a 
treaty  is  only  a  “scrap  of  paper.” 

b.  The  economic  boycott  enforced  by  all  law-abiding  nations  against  an  outlaw  nation  would 
bring  quick  ruin  and  possible  starvation  to  the  offending  power.  It  is  the  best  substitute 
for  military  force. 


4.  Effect  on  National  Armaments. 

A  well-ordered  and  successful  League  of  Nations  would  eventually  make  competitive 
national  armies  and  navies  unnecessary  by  insuring  the  use  of  international  agencies  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  international  difficulties,  by  showing  that  no  nation  would  be  allowed 
to  profit  from  war  and  by  guaranteeing  protection  to  its  members. 


5.  The  Harm  of  Competitive  Armaments. 

Competitive  armaments  have  burdened  the  world  with  enormous  taxes.  The  money  now 
spent  by  governments  on  war  work  would  give  health  and  education  to  the  entire  wor 
if  properly  expended. 

Competitive  armaments  at  the  best  excite  national  suspicions  and  hatreds  and  tend  to 
cause  war.  The  free  nations  will  never  again  consent  to  have  the  major  force  of  the 
world  in  the  service  of  autocracy.  But  autocracy  for  the  present  is  broken;  probably 
permanently.  The  humane  and  justice-loving  nations  now  have  the  opportunity  to  try 
the  experiment  of  co-operative  defense.  If  it  is  tried  and  works  well  no  nation  .will 
wish  to  burden  itself  with  greater  armament  than  the  League  of  Nations  requires  it  to 
maintain. 


Dickinson,  G.  L.  “Choice  Before  Us.”  274  pages.  Lon¬ 
don,  Allen,  1917. 

Question  of  a  Sanction  to  the  Treaty — Chapter  XI. 
This  question  with  another:  “Will  the  nations  con¬ 
tinue  to  arm?” 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “Towards  International  Government.”  216 
pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1915. 

International  Force — Chapter  VI. 

Economic  Boycott — Chapter  VII. 

Houston,  H.  S.  “Blocking  New  Wars.”  209  pages.  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1918. 

Summary  of  the  economic  pressure  proposal  from  its 
introduction  to  its  final  form  in  the  platform  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  the  War.” 
(Second  series.)  139  pages.  Cambridge,  England,  Uni- 

versity  Press,  1918.  .  ,  ,,,  An 

League  of  Nations  and  commercial  policy,  pp.  ^-4U. 


Van  Hise,  C.  R.  “League  of  Nations.”  Methods  by  which 
the  project,  to  which  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George 
are  committed,  seeks  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war. 
(In  Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1918,  pp.  1-2.) 

Address  delivered,  shortly  before  Doctor  Van  Hise  s 
death,  at  the  Wisconsin  State  conference  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace. 

Wells,  H.  G.  “In  the  Fourth  Year.”  154  pages.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1918. 

Necessary  Power  of  the  League — Chapter  III. 
Includes  question  of  disarmament. 

Wood,  T.  McK.  “Necessary  Guarantee  of  Peace.”  (In 
Contemporary  Review.  Vol.  114,  pp.  477-83,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918.) 

States  that  the  question  of  armaments  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  those  which  the  League  will  have 
to  settle,  yet  it  is  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
League. 
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OUTLINE  5— THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AS  A  CO-OPERATIVE 

ENTERPRISE 


The  keynote  of  modern  business  is  co-operation.  We  shall  study  in  this  outline 
the  manner  in  which  a  League  of  Nations  may  extend  and  strengthen  business  co¬ 
operation  among  the  nations. 

1.  Feeding  the  People. 

a.  Co-operative  feeding  under  the  stress  of  the  Great  War  became  the  principal  factor  of 
victory,  for  without  it  the  Allied  peoples  could  not  have  maintained  their  morale  and  per¬ 
haps  not  have  saved  Belgium.  Without  an  international  control  of  food  supply  the  world 
was  doomed.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  American  people  that  Germany  was 
brought  to  her  knees.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  world’s  food  supply  was 
pooled. 

b.  Should  such  arrangements  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  and  existence  of  peoples  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  pressing  war  need  is  past? 

2.  Maintenance  of  Public  Health. 

a.  For  many  years  the  Universal  Sanitary  Union  has  fought  plague  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  throughout  the  world.  This  union  is  made  up  of  the  Health  Departments  of  the 
highly  civilized  countries  of  the  world  who  have  established  regimes  for  the  quarantine 
of  the  districts  subject  to  epidemic  plagues.  Official  bureaus  of  epidemics  have  been 
established  and  in  the  past  two  decades  have  rendered  a  great  service. 

b.  Should  not  the  League  of  Nations  control  such  agencies  and  add  to  them  as  circum¬ 
stances  warrant? 


3.  Allotment  of  Raw  Materials. 

a.  As  a  result  of  war  conditions  the  Inter- Allied  Council  on  War  Purchases  and  Finances 
was  formed,  an  institution  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  War  Council.  The  United  States 
since  her  entry  into  the  war  has  voted  an  average  of  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  month 
of  American  money  to  buy  American  supplies  for  the  European  Allies.  This  Council, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter- Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  has  instituted 
an  international  priority  bureau  allotting  to  the  European  Allies  supplies  desired  by  a 
great  number  of  institutions,  such  as  the  Wheat  Executive,  Meat  and  Fats  Executive, 
the  Hides  Committee,  the  Tin  Committee  Auxiliary. 

b.  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  continue  the  general  plan  which  now  exists  for  the  serv¬ 
ing  and  allotment  of  raw  materials  in  proportion  to  national  needs? 

Should  the  League  of  Nations,  through  its  machinery,  supervise  any  such  control? 


4.  Removal  of  Economic  Barriers. 

a.  The  third  of  the  “ fourteen  points”  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  for  “the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance.” 

b.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  center  of  an  international  economic  imperialism 
which  had  begun  in  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  ending  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  By  this  provision  it  was  stipulated  that  any  economic  concessions  which  France 
might  give  to  any  other  nation  for  an  equivalent  must  be  granted  to  Germany  without  any 
equivalent  concession. 

Between  1871  and  1914  that  system,  together  with  an  extensive  use  of  the  device  known  as 
“drawbacks” — under  which  German  tradesmen  received  from  their  government  money 
they  had  been  forced  to  pay  in  foreign  tariffs  in  the  course  of  foreign  trade — had  given  an 
unfair  advantage  to  German  trade;  the  success  of  which  had  forced  other  countries  to 
follow  the  same  methods  to  a  certain  extent. 
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c.  Such  practices  as  described  above  are  those  against  which  the  third  point  quoted  above 
is  directed,  not  against  a  protective  tariff.  What  attitude  should  the  League  of  Nations 
take  toward  such  practices?  Should  it  attempt  an  even  more  extensive  control  of  com¬ 
mercial  forces  than  the  prevention  of  unfair  trade  advantages? 


5.  Investment  in  Foreign  Countries. 

a.  A  distinctive  world  phenomenon  at  the  present  time  is  the  dependence  of  civilization 
on  raw  materials.  These  are  often  found  in  territories  where  the  population  is  little  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  production.  There  had  consequently  grown  up  before  the  war  a  vast  network 
of  investment  in  foreign  countries.  For  instance,  about  thirty  billion  dollars  of  British 
funds  was  invested  in  foreign  companies. 

b.  Such  financial  activities  have  not  always  had  the  same  interests  as  the  country  where  they 
were  operating  and  it  has  been  popularly  believed  that  such  investments  were  a  factor  in 
encouraging  imperialism.  In  some  cases  it  has  undoubtedly  been  true  that  small  nations 
and  backward  peoples  have  been  bulldozed,  perhaps  because  they  made  it  difficult  for 
the  representatives  of  a  complex  civilization  to  secure  from  their  territories  the  raw 
materials  demanded  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

c.  A  League  of  Nations  may,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  centers,  be  empowered  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  minor  civilizations,  undeveloped  and  backward  areas.  Should  it  undertake  the 
supervision  or  control  of  the  flow  of  capital,  or  should  that  be  left  in  the  ordinary  channels? 


Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.” 

Empire  Sea  Power  and  Trade — Chapter  VIII. 
Economics  of  Peace — Chapter  IX. 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “The  Open  Door.”  (In  Buxton,  C.  R.,  and 
others.  Toward  a  lasting  settlement.  Pp.  87-109.) 
“Once  convert  the  open  door  into  a  genuinely  con¬ 
structive  policy  of  international  co-operation,  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  world,  administered  by  impartial  internation¬ 
ally  minded  men  in  the  interests  of  the  society  of 
nations  and  with  proper  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
inhabitants  of  backward  countries,  a  political  support 
will  have  been  found  for  that  great  and  complex  but 
hitherto  ‘ungoverned’  system  of  economic  internation¬ 
alism  which  has  come  into  being  during  recent  genera¬ 
tions.” 


Hoover,  H.  C.  Hoover  sees  a  food  crisis:  “World’s  supply 
so  far  reduced  by  four  years  of  struggle  that  all  nations 
must  now  unite  in  a  war  against  famine,”  he  says.  (In 
Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  November  16,  1918, 
pp.  3-5.) 

Statement  given  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  his  recent  de¬ 
parture  for  Europe  to  begin  on  the  work  of  feeding 
Europe. 

Houston,  H.  S.  “Blocking  New  Wars.”  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  1918. 

Economic  pressure. 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  War.” 
(Second  series.)  Cambridge,  England,  1918. 

League  of  Nations  and  commercial  policy,  pp.  23-40. 


OUTLINE  6— THE  PRICE  OF  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  individual  nations  cannot  belong  to  a  League  of  Nations  without  changing 
their  status  in  some  degree  any  more  than  the  individual  can  belong  in  a  family,  the 
family  in  a  community,  the  community  in  one  of  our  States,  or  the  State  in  the  nation 
without  paying  the  price  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  larger  association.  No 
one  doubts  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  smaller  units  gain  in  self-realization  by  be¬ 
coming  members  of  the  larger  association. 


1.  Limitation  of  Sovereignty. 

a.  The  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty  was  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  shield 
behind  which  a  nation  could  become  compact  and  acquire  the  benefits  of  the  larger  associa¬ 
tion  Briefly  stated,  it  was  the  assertion  of  the  fact  that  an  independent  nation  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  subject  to  outside  control  except  as  it  might  agree  to  co-operate 
with  other  nations.  The  doctrine,  in  its  extreme  form,  involves  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  make  war  on  a  neighbor  when  it  pleases,  for  any  reason  it  pleases  and,  if  successful, 
to  impose  any  conditions  it  pleases  on  the  prostrate  foe. 

b.  Under  the  operation  of  this  principle  nations  have  grown  since  that  time  larger  and  more 
compact  than  was  dreamed  of  by  the  men  who  devised  the  theory.  The  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  especially  the  development  of  mechanical  methods  long  ago  resulted  in  nations 
ceasing  to  remain  self-sufficient,  and  it  is  now  incontestably  true  that  no  nation  can  pro- 
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vide  for  its  citizens  a  satisfactory  state  of  welfare  without  the  most  extensive  kind  of 
international  relations. 

c.  It  a  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  the  real  thing  this  condition  must  be  recognized.  Each 
nation  must  contribute  to  the  general  good.  By  the  principle  of  sovereignty  as  advocated 
by  extremists — notably  the  rulers  of  the  former  German  Empire — sovereignty  was  held 
to  place  the  State  above  the  domain  of  law.  The  nations  could  no  longer  “consent  to 
live  in  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and  force,”  and  so  the  Imperial  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  destroyed.  The  principle  of  sovereignty  must  be  so  modified  under  the  new 
international  order  that  reason  and  justice  and  the  common  interests  of  mankind  shall 
prevail. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Other  Nations. 

What  would  this  modification  mean  to  our  own  nation?  Viscount  Grey  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  his  famous  article  on  a  League  of  Nations  in  the  following  words: 

“The  second  condition  essential  to  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  States  willing  to  found  it  understand  clearly  that  it  will 
impose  some  limitations  upon  the  national  action  of  each,  and  may  entail  some  incon¬ 
venient  obligation.  Smaller  and  weaker  nations  will  have  rights  that  must  be  respected 
and  upheld  by  the  League.  Stronger  nations  must  forego  the  right  to  make  their  interests 
prevail  against  the  weaker  by  force,  and  all  States  must  forego  the  right  in  any  dispute 
to  resort  to  force  before  other  methods  of  settlement  by  conference,  conciliation  or,  if 
need  be,  arbitration  have  been  tried.  This  is  the  limitation.  The  obligation  is  that  if 
any  nation  will  not  observe  this  limitation  upon  its  national  actions,  if  it  breaks  the 
agreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  League,  rejects  all  peaceful  methods  of  settlement  and 
resorts  to  force  against  another  nation,  they  must  one  and  all  use  their  combined  force 
against  it.” 

3.  Fulfilment  of  Duties  Toward  the  League. 

a.  When  a  nation  joins  the  League  of  Nations  it  must  be  ready  to  assume  the  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  League. 

1.  The  League  will  expect  all  nations  participating  in  it  to  enter  it  in  good  faith. 

2.  The  nation  must  recognize  that  peace  is  the  concern  of  all  and  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  necessary  price  to  get  it. 

3.  It  must  seek  justice  for  others  and  be  prepared  to  have  justice  done  to  it. 

4.  It  must  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  other  nations  for  international  purposes. 

b.  Are  the  United  States  of  America  ready  to  accept  these  principles  and  to  abide  by  them? 

4.  Maintenance  of  a  True  Democracy. 

The  people  of  every  country  are  peacefully  inclined  unless  stirred  up  by  jingoistic  policies 
and  theories  within  their  own  nation.  Historically  several  attempted  leagues  of  nations 
of  a  less  complete  type  than  the  one  now  advocated  have  failed  because  they  could  not 
control  their  own  politicians  or  because  they  became  instruments  of  dynastic  advantage. 

Is  such  a  fate  likely  to  overtake  the  League  of  Nations  which  will  take  form  at  Versailles? 
If  not,  what  measures  must  be  taken  to  assure  its  success? 


Angell.  “The  Political  Conditions  of  Allied  Success.” 
Putnam  &  Son. 

Dickinson,  G.  L.  “Choice  Before  Us.”  London,  Allen, 
1917. 

Democratic  Control  of  Foreign  Policy — Chapter  XIII. 
States  that,  in  its  broadest  sense,  democratic  control 
means  publicity  and  consequent  free  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion  and  criticism. 

Grey,  Viscount.  “League  of  Nations.”  New  York,  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1918.  (League  of  Nations  series.) 
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The  Ratification  of  the  Arbitration 
Treaties. 

This  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  is  given  up 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Arbitration  Treaties  now 
before  the  Senate,  and  other  matters  must  go  over 
to  the  January  number.  As  the  question  of  the 
treaties  will  be  the  most  important  subject  before  the 
Senate  this  winter,  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  best  interpretations  and  de¬ 
fenses  of  them  that  have  appeared.  The  articles  that 
we  are  publishing  certainly  show  that  the  case  for 
the  treaties  as  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  is 
a  very  strong  one.  All  the  criticisms  and  objections 
which  have  been  made  seem  to  us  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  answered  and  shown  to  he  untenable. 

May  we  call  particular  attention  to  the  recent  let¬ 
ter  of  ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  and  that  of 
Marcus  M.  Rnowlton,  former  Chief  Justice  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  both  men  of  the  highest  legal  standing  and 


experience.  These  with  the  articles  by  John  Bassett 
Moore  of  Columbia  University,  our  foremost  au¬ 
thority  on  international  law,  by  Governor  Baldwin 
of  Connecticut,  former  Chief  Justice  of  that  State, 
the  strong  and  lucid  statements  of  the  President  and 
the  other  expressions  of  opinion  from  prominent 
men  that  we  have  gathered  together,  completely  es¬ 
tablish  the  constitutionality  of  the  treaties  and  show 
the  great  importance  of  their  early  ratification  with 
no  serious  modification. 

That  the  treaties  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  in  due  time  we  have  now  no  doubt.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  doubtful  Senators,  after  more  thorough  study 
of  the  conventions  during  the  vacation,  have  already 
declared  their  intention  heartily  to  support  them. 
Meantime  the  press  and  the  people  have  been  heard 
from,  and  it  is  clear  that  practically  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  strongly  supporting  the  President.  It  is  rare 
to  find  such  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  any  public 
question.  The  Senators  in  the  different  States  have 
been  hearing  from  their  constituents  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  to  assure  them  that  in  ratifying  the  treaties 
they  will  be  meeting  the  deepest  wishes  of  the  nation. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
treaties  and  have  not  yet  done  anything,  may  help 
to  promote  their  ratification  by  writing  personal  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Senators  from  their  own  State.  The 
Senators  are  always  glad  to  know  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents,  and  will  treat  all  such  communi¬ 
cations  with  respect.  We  urge  our  friends  every¬ 
where,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  to  send  let¬ 
ters  at  once  urging  the  importance  of  the  approval 
of  the  treaties  by  the  Senate.  Make  the  communi¬ 
cations  brief  and  to  the  point,  using  your  own  lan¬ 
guage,  even  if  it  may  not  seem  to  you  altogether 
proper  in  form.  Besides  this,  secure  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  by  any  church,  club,  society  or  associa¬ 
tion  to  which  you  belong  and  have  these  sent  to  your 
Senator  at  Washington  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  organization.  All  this  ought  to  be 
done  without  delay.  Appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
people  for  the  support  of  the  treaties,  and  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  respond  so  will  be  the  result.  The  few  who  are 
opposed  to  the  treaties  have  already  got  in  their 
work;  let  the  many,  who  desire  to  see  a  long  further 
step  taken  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  by  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  these  great  measures  of  justice  and  peace, 
not  neglect  their  duty. 

As  we  are  issuing  a  very  large  edition  of  this 
month’s  Advocate  of  Peace,  and  sending  copies  to 
many  persons  who  do  not  regularly  get  the  paper, 
it  is  probable  that  many  will  receive  more  than  one 
copy.  Will  those  who  receive  duplicates  kindly  hand 
the  extra  paper  to  some  friend. 
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The  Special  Meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Society. 

V  e  call  attention  again  to  the  special  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  8,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  given  in  the  November 
Advocate  of  Peace. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  public  mass-meeting 
will  be  held  at  8  o’clock  in  the  hall  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  Building.  This  meeting  will  be  one  of  the  series 
to  be  held  in  different  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Citizens’  National  Committee  recently  organized  in 
New  York  for  the  promotion  of  the  ratification  of  the 
arbitration  treaties.  The  speakers  at  the  Washington 
meeting  will  be  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton;  Dean 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  the  Columbia  Law  School ; 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams;  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt, 
president  of  the  Interparliamentary  Group  in  Congress; 
Hon.  S.  Shimada,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Parliament,  and  Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
President  Taft  has  been  invited,  and  expects  to  attend. 


Ex=Senator  Edmunds  Unable  to  Agree 
with  the  Majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  following  letter  from  Ex-Senator  George  F.  Ed¬ 
munds,  of  Vermont,  was  received  early  last  month  by 
Dr.  James  L.  Tryon,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  who  had  asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  provision  of 
the  arbitration  treaties  now  before  the  Senate: 

S41  South  Orange  Grove  Avenue, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  October  25,  1911. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  third  instant  reached 
me  about  a  week  ago,  asking  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
“The  constitutionality  of  the  clause  giving  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  Inquiry  the  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  given  case  is  justiciable,”  as  it  appears 
in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  our 
country  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  providing  for  arbi¬ 
tration. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  subject  presented  by  Senator  Lodge  on  August 
15,  which  you  enclosed,  does  not  contain  in  full  a  copy 
of  the  treaty,  but  only  quotes  Article  I  and  a  part  of 
Article  III.  Yesterday  I  received  a  complete  copy  of 
the  proposed  treaty,  and  am  now  able  to  answer  your 
question  definitely. 

I  had  seen  the  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Lodge,  and  the  minority  views 
of  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Cullom,  and  Mr.  Burton,  as  also  other 
discussions  of  the  constitutional  questions  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  and  had  reached  a  general  conclusion 
that  the  treaty  did  not  invade  any  of  the  rights  or  limit 
any  of  the  duties  of  the  Senate,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 


reply  to  your  inquiry  until  I  should  see  the  whole  text  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  “shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  present  concur.”  This  power  of  the  President 
with  (in  effect)  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  is  absolute,  unlimited,  and  with¬ 
out  qualification  or  reserve,  except  that  it  must  not  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  legislative  power  or  the  judicial  power 
deposited  by  the  same  Constitution  with  Congress  and 
the  courts.  No  one  contends  that  this  proposed  treaty 
makes  any  such  infringement.  A  treaty,  therefore,  may 
concern  questions  that  involve  the  good  faith  or  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation,  as  treaties  about  mere  business 
relations  and  acts  sometimes  do;  just  as  it  happens  be¬ 
tween  men  where  arbitrations  or  the  established  courts 
of  justice  settle,  finally,  all  such  disputes. 

Article  I  of  the  proposed  treaty  limits  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal;  either  the  permanent  court  at 
The  Hague,  or  some  other  arbitral  tribunal  as  the  two 
nations  may  decide  by  special  agreement  made  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  government;  to  dif¬ 
ferences  arising  “by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  right  made  by 
one  against  the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  and 
which  are  justiciable  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being 
susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  or  equity.” 

The  questions  described  in  this  article  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  it  will  be  seen,  are  such  as  doubtless  most 
nations  which  really  favor  arbitration  instead  of  war 
would  be  willing  to  submit.  The  suggested  difficulty  is 
in  determining  whether  a  particular  dispute  falls  within 
that  description ;  in  short,  it  is  solely  a  question  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  arbitral  tribunal.  If  the  two  parties 
can  decide  this,  there  is  little,  if  any,  use  in  any  pre- 
established  tribunal  at  all,  for  if  the  parties  agree  that 
the  subject  of  difference  is  one  they  would  like  to  arbi¬ 
trate  they  can  create  the  tribunal  for  the  occasion  at 
once. 

The  simple  constitutional  question,  then,  is,  Has  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  the  power  to  submit  a  question  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  tribunal  to  any  other  authority  whatever? 
If  not,  it  must  reside  in  him  and  the  Senate  alone  and 
incommunicable. 

It  is  certain  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  quoted 
above  contains  no  such  limitation,  either  expressed  or 
implied.  The  great  statesmen  who  framed  it  wisely  left 
the  whole  treaty-making  power  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  Every  arbitral 
commission  or  treaty  ever  made  does  inherently  submit 
this  very  question  to  the  tribunal.  The  tribunal,  when 
the  hearing  comes  on,  must  first  determine  whether  anv 
particular  claim  presented  is  one  that  the  tribunal  was 
appointed  to  settle,  and  when  decided  it  binds  both  par¬ 
ties  unless  by  appeal  to  “the  last  reason  of  kings” — war. 

When  our  last  controversy  with  Great  Britain — that 
of  the  so-called  Alabama  Claims — was  tried  by  the 
Geneva  Tribunal,  she  contended  that  our  claim  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  vast  damage  done  to  our  commerce 
through  her  misconduct  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribunal,  and  her  contention  was  in  some  wav 
sustained.  I  have  no  means,  within  reach  here,  of  stat- 
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ing  the  details :  the  archives  of  the  State  Department, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Senate,  should  give  them. 

The  present  treaty  has  provided  a  preliminary  and 
better  way,  by  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  determine  such 
questions,  among  many  others  enumerated.  This  com¬ 
mission  is  to  be  composed  of  six  members,  three  being 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  three  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  decision  of 
this  commission  must  be  reached  only  by  the  votes  of  at 
least  five  of  the  six  members,  so  that  at  least  two  of  the 
three  United  States  members  must  agree  in  the  decision 
in  order  to  bind  either  nation. 

Thus,  by  the  express  terms  of  Article  II  of  this  treaty, 
the  question  of  jurisdiction — that  is,  of  what  questions 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  trial  tribunal — must  have  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  citizens  of  the  United  States 
chosen  by  the  President  and  Senate  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  by  any  foreigner  whatever.  • 

I  am,  therefore,  with  great  respect,  quite  unable  to 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  in  its 
opinion  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  “may  be  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  foreigners,”  inasmuch  as  Article  IT  of 
the  treaty,  in  absolute  terms,  requires  the  very  opposite, 
as  above  described;  so  that  no  question,  jurisdictional 
or  other,  can  be  decided  adversely  to  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  two  of  the  three  citizens, 
our  own  representatives.  No  right  of  the  Senate  can 
possibly  be  infringed  unless  it  possesses  the  right  to  re¬ 
view  every  decision  of  an  arbitral  tribunal. 

Although  you  have  only  asked  my  opinion  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  aspects  of  the  matter,  I  take  leave  to  add  that 
as  a  lover  of  peace  between  nations  as  well  as  among 
men,  and  fully  recognizing  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  the  sometimes  grim  and  awful  necessity  of  a  resort 
to  war,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  treaty  will  be 
advised  by  the  Senate  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
The  always  possible  danger  of  some  injustice  in  an  ar¬ 
bitral  judgment  is  infinitely  less  than  the  certain  horrors 
of  war  both  to  the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  George  F.  Edmunds. 


The  Commission  of  Inquiry  Only  a  Part 
of  the  Machinery  to  Make  the 
Treaties  Effective. 

By  Ex=Chief  Justice  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 

From  a  letter  to  the  Spring-field  Republican,  November  16. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  principle  of  constitutional 
law  that  legislative  authority  cannot  be  delegated.  It 
is  plain  that  the  treaty-making  power  conferred  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  delegated. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  required  to  make  a  treaty  effective,  must  be 
given  by  the  Senate  itself,  and  not  by  another  body  or 
tribunal  created  for  that  purpose. 

The  important  question  under  each  of  the  two  treaties 
is  this :  Does  the  treaty  contain  an  unconstitutional  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  Joint  High 
Commission  of  Inquiry?  When  a  treaty  has  been  en¬ 
tered  into,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  war  by  the 


submission  to  arbitration  of  all  differences  of  a  certain 
class  defined  in  it,  and  when  the  treaty  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  determine  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  difference  is  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
under  its  definition,  is  the  action  of  the  commission,  in 
making  such  a  determination,  the  exercise  of  the  treaty¬ 
making  power  by  creating  an  addition  to  the  original 
compact;  or  is  it  merely  the  working  of  a  part  of  the 
machinery  provided  by  the  treaty  to  make  it  effective? 

Is  it  the  making  of  a  new  treaty  to  be  added  to  the  old 
one,  or  is  it  an  act  of  administration  in  execution  of  the 
original  compact  ? 

The  constitutional  question  is  precisely  the  same  in 
principle  as  questions  which  have  been  decided  many 
times  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  accordance  with  doctrines  generally  recognized  in 
that  and  other  courts.  In  this  State  statutes  have  often 
been  passed,  submitting  to  boards  or  commissions  the 
determination  of  important  questions  of  administration, 
without  which  determination  the  statute  would  be  in¬ 
operative.  Park  commissioners  have  been  authorized  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  parks  and  to 
provide  penalties  for  a  breach  of  them.  Similar  au¬ 
thority  has  been  conferred  on  the  State  board  of  health, 
on  the  board  of  harbor  and  land  commissioners  and  on 
the  railroad  commissioners.  Commissions  have  been 
created  with  power  to  make  rules  regulating  the  civil 
service,  and  to  perform  other  important  duties  in  the 
application  of  a  statute  to  existing  conditions.  It  has 
been  held  that  such  statutes  do  not  involve  a  delegation 
of  legislative  power.  Into  some  of  the  decisions  con¬ 
siderations  of  local  self-government  have  entered,  but 
under  others  it  has  been  decided  that  the  power  to  be 
exercised  was  merelv  subsidiary  to  the  substantive  legis¬ 
lation  in  other  parts  of  the  act.  Several,  but  not  all, 
of  the  cases  in  Massachusetts,  are  cited  in  Codman 
against  Crocker.  203  Massachusetts.  146-154.  Similar 
laws  and  like  adjudications  may  be  found  in  other 
States.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  a  collection  of 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  but  T  think  it  probable 
that  some  may  be  found  in  which  a  board  is  created  with 
large  administrative  or  quasi- judicial  powers,  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  under  the  treaty  to  give  it  effect,  involving  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  principle  that  has  been  criticised  in  the 
pending  treaties. 

The  substantive  provision  of  the  pending  treaties,  in 
this  part,  declares  that  all  differences  that  are  justicia¬ 
ble,  within  the  definition,  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  method  provided  for  determining  what  ques¬ 
tions  are  within  the  definition  is  merely  subsidiary. 
Action  by  the  commission,  in  making  the  determination, 
is  not  an  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the 
treaty  does  not  purport  to  delegate  such  a  power.  It  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  prerogatives  of  either  the 
President  or  the  Senate. 

To  adopt  the  opposite  view  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
decision  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
make  a  binding  treaty'  with  any  country  to  submit  to 
arbitration  all  dismited  questions  of  a  stated  class:  for 
under  this  assumption,  no  on»  but  the  President  and  the 
Senate  could  be  permitted  to  determine  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  question  belonged  to  the  class,  and  in  practical 
effect  such  a  treaty  would  be  merelv  an  agreement  that 
each  question  in  disuute  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  considered  by  the  President  and  Senate  when- 
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ever  it  arose,  and  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  if 
they  then  determined  that  it  belonged  to  the  prescribed 
class.  The  final  decision  to  arbitrate  or  not  to  arbitrate 
would  depend  upon  the  view  of  the  President  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  after  the  controversy  had  arisen. 

The  method  of  determining  whether  a  dispute  is  jus¬ 
ticiable  is  alike  in  its  application  to  each  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  is  entirely  just  and  equitable.  A 
question  can  be  submitted  to  arbitration  only  if  all  or 
five  of  the  six  commissioners  decide  that  it  is  within  the 
definition  of  the  treaty.  Such  a  decision  cannot  be 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  two  of  the  three  citi¬ 
zens  of  either  country,  who  are  appointed  to  represent 
it,  and  all  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  country. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
would  ever  be  arbitration  of  a  difference  that  ought  not 
to  be  arbitrated. 

In  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  except  on  the  constitutional  grounds 
above  discussed,  there  is  not  an  objection  to  the  treaties, 
or  a  suggestion  of  amendment  of  either  of  them,  that 
could  not  be  made  with  equal  reason  and  as  great  force 
by  the  representatives  of  the  other  contracting  party. 
But  these  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  discovered  no  danger  to  either  party  in  the  provis¬ 
ion  objected  to,  and  have  signed  the  treaties  as  they  are. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  at  a  time  when  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  desire  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  when  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  earnest  in  their 
desire  that  the  United  States  should  be  a  leader  in  this 
movement,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Senate 
should  refuse  to  ratify  these  treaties,  through  fear  that 
all,  or  five  out  of  six,  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  might  make  a  mistake  in  deciding  that  a 
certain  difference  was  justiciable. 

I  think  it  would  be  equally  unfortunate  if  the  Consti¬ 
tution  should  he  so  interpreted  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  United  States  ever  to  make  a  binding  treaty  to 
submit  to  arbitration  future  controversies  of  a  certain 
class,  except  on  condition  that  the  treaty-making  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government,  upon  consideration  of  the 
controversy  after  it  has  arisen,  should  then  decide  to 
submit  it  to  arbitration,  as  within  the  terms  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  agreement. 


The  Constitutional  Objection  to  the 
New  Arbitration  Treaties. 

By  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
Ex=Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut,  Ex=President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

From  the  Independent  of  Avoust  31. 

The  issue  between  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  President  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  pending  arbitration  treaties  is  a  very  narrow  one. 
It  may  be  stated  thus :  Can  the  Senate  agree  in  advance 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  some  outside  authority,  as  to 
whether  a  particular  claim  is  justiciable  in  its  nature? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  better  word  than  “justicia¬ 
ble”  (which  the  printers  generally  insist  on  making 
“justifiable”)  could  be  found  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Few  people  understand  its  mean¬ 
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ing  without  a  lengthy  explanation,  and  any  explanation 
leads  toward  the  borders  of  obscurity.  The  treaty  tells 
us  that  one  reason  for  holding  a  claim  justiciable  may 
be  that  its  validity  can  be  decided  by  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  or  equity.  But  what  is  equity,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  law? 

Here,  again,  is  a  call  for  definitions.  Does  “equity” 
mean  that  branch  of  remedial  jurisprudence  which,  by 
the  old  law  of  England,  was  kept  distinct  from  what 
pertained  to  legal  remedies  ?  Certainly  it  cannot,  in  the 
French  treaty,  be  intended  that  “equite”  should  be  thus 
understood.  France,  and  the  world  generally,  know 
“equity”  as  that  which  is  fair  and  just,  though  perhaps 
not  sanctioned  or  required  by  strict  and  technical  rules 
of  ordinary  law.  It  is  the  jus  cequi  et  boni  of  Roman 
law. 

But  few  long  documents  have  ever  been  framed  in 
which  words  are  not  so  used  as  to  give  rise  to  some  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  their  precise  meaning  in  that  particular 
connection.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of  courts,  in  all 
countries,  is  taken  up  with  determining  the  true  con¬ 
struction  of  written  papers. 

It  may  well  be  anticipated  that  controversies  will  arise 
under  these  treaties  as  to  the  classes  of  cases  which  are 
“justiciable  in  their  nature.”  How,  then,  should  they 
be  decided  ?  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  such  a  dis¬ 
pute  would  be  referred  to  some  designated  tribunal  for 
its  decision.  The  President  and  Senate  could  certainly 
agree  to  this,  after  the  dispute  had  begun.  Why  should 
they  not  agree  to  it  before  the  dispute  arises? 

Tt  is  not  delegating,  but  rather  exercising,  their  treaty¬ 
making  powers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1892, 
made  these  observations,  as  to  quite  analogous  action  by 
Congress : 

“It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  law-making  power,  acting 
either  through  treaties  made  by  the  President  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  or  by  the  more  common  method  of  acts  of  Congress, 
to  submit  the  decision  of  questions,  not  necessarily  of 
judicial  cognizance,  either  to  the  final  determination  of 
executive  officers,  or  to  the  decision  of  such  officers  in  the 
first  instance,  with  such  opportunity  for  judicial  review 
of  their  action  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  authorize  or 
permit.”* 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed, 
and  is  still  in  force  (IT.  S.  Revised  Stat.,  §398),  pro¬ 
viding  that 

“the  Postmaster-General,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  President,  may  negotiate  and  conclude 
postal  treaties  or  conventions,  and  may  reduce  or  in¬ 
crease  the  rates  of  postage  on  mail  matter  conveyed  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.” 

Here  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  concur  in  giving  a  full  warrant  to  a  Cabi¬ 
net  officer  to  conclude  any  treaty  or  convention  on  an 
important  subject  on  obtaining  the  further  consent  of 
the  President,  but  without  obtaining  the  further  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Numerous  and  beneficial  conventions 
with  foreign  powers  rest  on  the  foundation  of  this 
statute. 

So  Congress  has  given  the  President  power  to  decide 
whether  the  legislation  of  a  foreign  country  is  such  as 

*  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  United  States,  149  United  States  Re¬ 
ports,  649,  714. 
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fairly  brings  it  within  the  scope  of  a  reciprocity  tariff 
act  or  a  treaty  of  reciprocity. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said,  in 
a  leading  case,  with  regard  to  a  statute  of  this  character, 
that  the  President’s  making  such  a  decision  was  not 
legislation,  nor  an  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  powers, 
but  that  he  was  acting  as  “the  mere  agent  of  the  law¬ 
making  department,  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  event 
upon  which  its  expressed  will  was  to  take  effect.”* 

So  here,  the  treaty,  if  ratified  by  the  Senate,  would 
indeed  authorize  the  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
by  a  decision  that  was  unanimous  or  nearly  so,  to  deter¬ 
mine  absolutely  whether  a  certain  claim  was  or  was  not 
justiciable;  but  the  discharge  of  the  function  by  them 
would  be  simply  the  execution  of  an  authority  to  see 
that  the  treaty  is  carried  out,  according  to  its  true  intent 
and  meaning.  The  distinction  is  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  power  to  make — or  join  in  making— the  law 
(which  necessarily  calls  for  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
and  a  choice  between  different  policies),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  acting  under  and  pursuant  to  the  law — that 
is,  carrying  out  an  authority  conferred  by  the  law¬ 
making  power  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  execution  of 
the  law. 

The  door  to  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  this  class 
was  opened  wide  by  Congress  in  1890,  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  requesting  the  President 

“to  invite  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  may  arise, 
negotiations  with  any  government  with  which  the  United 
States  has  or  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end 
that  any  differences  or  disputes  arising  between  the  two 
governments  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic 
agency  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  be  peaceably 
adjusted  by  such  means.” 

It  seems  ungracious  for  the  Senate,  after  uniting  in 
this  overture  to  the  world,  to  insist  on  so  rigid  a  doc¬ 
trine  as  to  the  delegation  of  the  treaty-making  power. 
At  bottom,  it  is  the  not  unnatural  outgrowth  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate,  under  our  constitutional  system,  stands 
for  the  several  States,  and  is  really  a  diet  of  deputies 
from  different  political  sovereignties,  meeting  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality. 

It  was  given  this  position  to  make  sure  the  rights  of 
these  States  respectively,  as  against  any  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  It  was  not 
given  it  to  reduce  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  by  forbidding  them  either  to  agree  in  advance  to 
what  they  would  do  in  a  certain  event,  or  to  agree  in 
advance  to  make  the  decision  of  some  independent  tri¬ 
bunal  in  effect  their  decision  in  determining  whether 
that  event  had  occurred. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The  regular  Peace  Sunday,  observed  now  more  or  less 
for  twenty  years,  comes  this  year  on  the  17th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  third  Sunday  in  the  month.  It  is  observed 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  even  more  generally  in  the 
churches  of  England  and  to  some  extent  in  European 
continental  countries.  Do  not  confuse  this  day,  which 
is  the  General  Peace  Sunday  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  with  any  special  peace  Sunday  which  may  have 
been  announced  by  single  societies  for  special  occasions. 

*  Field  v.  Clark,  143  United  States  Reports,  649,  692-694. 


The  Peace  Treaties. 

By  John  B.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law 
in  Columbia  University. 

From  the  Independent. 

The  framers  of  the  peace  pacts  concluded  with  France 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  third  of  the  present  month 
(August)  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment.  Negotiated  at  the  same  time  and  being  substan¬ 
tially  identical  in  terms,  these  treaties,  which  now  await 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate,  represent, 
although  they  originated  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  result  of  the  combined  and  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  three  great  powers  in  whose  names  they 
were  signed,  and  bear  upon  their  face  the  marks  of  a 
wise  and  sagacious  statesmanship.  They  may  on  the 
one  hand  cause  a  certain  disappointment  because  they 
do  not  profess  more,  and  they  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
arouse  a  certain  antagonism  because  they  do  not  attempt 
less ;  but,  to  the  great  mass  of  thoughtful  persons,  whose 
minds  are  not  prepossessed  either  b}r  hope  or  by  distrust, 
it  is  believed  that  an  examination  of  their  provisions 
will  carry  the  conviction  that  they  are  judicious  and 
practical  measures,  well  adapted  to  the  attainment  of 
the  resolve  declared  in  their  preamble,  namely,  that  “no 
future  difference  shall  be  a  cause  of  hostilities  ’  between 
the  contracting  parties  “or  interrupt  their  good  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  occasion  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  pending  treaties.  There  exist  at  the 
present  time  between  the  contracting  parties  certain  gen¬ 
eral  treaties,  concluded  several  years  ago,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  to  arbitration  differences  of  a  “legal 
nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties,” 
provided  that  they  did  not  “affect”  the  “vital  interests, 
the  independence,  or  the  honor”  of  the  contracting 
powers,  or  “concern  the  interests  of  third  parties.”  It 
is  not  my  desire  to  figure  as  a  critic  of  the  treaties  of 
which  this  clause  contains  the  substance.  Although 
they  tended,  in  my  opinion,  to  impair  the  force  of  the 
Hague  convention,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  they  were 
advocated  and  made  by  men  whose  abilities  and  motives 
command  the  highest  respect,  and  that  they  were  carried 
through,  not  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  of 
great  intrinsic  legal  value  or  by  any  means  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  final,  but  apparently  upon  the  theory  that  the 
cause  of  arbitration  would  be  advanced,  especially  among 
nations  not  supposed  to  be  well  inclined  toward  it,  by 
the  multiplication  of  arbitral  agreements.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  obvious  that  the  comprehensive  words  in  the 
clause  above  quoted  are  those  of  exclusion.  The  general 
who,  on  placing  his  troops  in  position,  directed  their 
thoughts  to  retreat  by  pointing  out  a  way  of  escape, 
ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  when,  as  history  tells 
us,  they  promptly  took  it.  To  the  operation  of  all  laws 
it  is  admitted  that  there  are  certain  general  exceptions, 
but  it  is  not  usual  to  devote  the  text  of  statutes  to  the 
enumeration  of  them.  Even  arbitral  awards,  no  matter 
how  absolute  may  be  the  terms  of  the  submission,  are, 
as  publicists  well  know,  open  to  attack  on  the  ground  of 
nullity  if  they  violate  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
law  or  of  procedure ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom  of  nations 
to  anticipate  in  their  arbitral  agreements  the  infraction 
of  those  principles.  But,  an  even  more  serious  objection 
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to  the  words  in  question,  is  that  they  were  far  from 
measuring  up  to  the  standard  of  actual  practice.  If,  as 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  they  constituted 
an  anachronism,  still  more  were  they  open  to  this  objec¬ 
tion  as  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
who  had  on  various  occasions  set  the  high  example,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  arbitral  decision  questions  of  grave  import. 

V  hen  may  it  not  be  said,  even  as  to  a  difference  re¬ 
garding  a  general  question  of  international  law,  that  it 
does  not  “concern  the  interests  of  third  parties”  ?  Does 
not  every  dispute  involve  a  question  of  “honor,”  if  one 
of  the  disputants  sees  fit  so  to  regard  it?  The  case  of 
the  “Creole”  was  supposed  to  involve  a  question  of 
honor,  and  may  be  said  to  have  done  so  in  a  very  real 
sense;  but,  even  sixty  years  ago,  after  nearly  embroiling 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  war,  it  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  so  quietly  by  arbitration  (by  the  same  mixed 
commission  that  passed  upon  and  rejected  claims  on 
account  of  repudiated  bonds  of  Florida  and  Texas)  that 
the  public  scarcely  learned  what  eventually  became  of  it. 
When  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  was  first 
proposed,  Earl  Russell  rejected  the  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  controversy  involved  “the  honor  of  Her 
Majesty’s  government,”  of  which  that  government  was, 
he  declared,  “the  sole  guardian”  ;  and  yet,  nine  years 
later,  the  very  question  in  controversy  was  determined 
by  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  that  sat  at  Geneva.  For 
many  years  the  dispute  as  to  the  North  Atlantic  fish¬ 
eries  was  (as  the  writer  had  some  personal  reason  to 
know)  discussed  as  a  subject  affecting  the  national  honor, 
but  within  the  past  year  the  fundamental  issues  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Permanent  Court  at  the 
Hague — an  achievement  which  would  have  been  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  to  be  impossible  twenty  years  ago. 

The  existing  treaties,  therefore,  have  completely 
ceased  to  reflect  in  their  terms  the  standard  of  what 
has  been  actually  accomplished.  Still  less  do  they  repre¬ 
sent  existing  sentiment  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
future.  Ever  since  the  principle  was  proclaimed,  in 
the  Hague  convention  of  1899,  of  “extending  the  em¬ 
pire  of  law  and  strengthening  the  appreciation  of  inter¬ 
national  justice”  by  means  of  “the  general  and  regular 
organization  of  the  procedure  of  arbitration,”  there  has 
been  on  foot  an  active  and  world-wide  movement  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  the  regular,  permanent,  and  system¬ 
atic  application  of  the  methods  of  mediation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  The  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  those  of  North  America,  are  now  parties  to 
the  Hague  convention,  while  the  independent  States  of 
America  have,  through  the  International  American  Con¬ 
ferences,  made  additional  and  comprehensive  treaties  of 
their  own.  Consequently  the  pending  treaties,  while 
they  represent  the  present  standard  of  actual  practice 
among  the  powers  concerned,  respond  to  the  demands  of 
public  sentiment  among  those  powers. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  subjects  to  which  the  pending 
treaties  apply.  While  their  object  is,  as  declared  in 
their  preamble,  to  prevent  hostilities  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  they  do  not  seek  to  accomplish  that  end 
by  professing  to  submit  all  questions  to  the  decision  of 
an  international  tribunal,  arbitral  or  otherwise.  They 
provide  for  two  methods  of  procedure,  one  of  which  is 
decisive  and  the  other  essentially  advisory.  The  first  is 
carried  out  by  means  of  arbitration ;  the  second,  by  means 


of  commissions  of  inquiry.  The  differences  to  which 
arbitration  is  to  be  applied  are  those  “relating  to  inter¬ 
national  matters  in  which  the  high  contracting  parties 
are  concerned  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  right  made  by  one 
against  the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  which 
are  justiciable  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  law  or  equity.”  It  is  questions  such  as  these,  and  not 
questions  of  policy,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  na¬ 
tional  expansion,  and  the  development  of  military,  naval, 
commercial,  or  financial  power,  that  the  pending  treaties 
include ;  and  it  is  just  such  questions  as  the  treaties  in¬ 
clude  that  the  contracting  parties,  particularly  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  have  during  the  past 
hundred  years  disposed  of  by  the  score  under  special 
agreements  of  arbitration,  but  only  after  sharp  contro¬ 
versies  and  numerous  suggestions  of  war.  They  now 
propose  permanently  to  establish  the  means  of  disposing 
of  them,  without  the  preliminary  quarrels  and  menaces, 
the  consequences  of  which  never  could  be  foreseen. 

The  proposed  institution  of  commissions  of  inquiry, 
the  principle  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Hague  con¬ 
vention,  has  a  two-fold  object:  (1)  to  obtain  the  prelim¬ 
inary  investigation  of  questions  which  it  is  expected  to 
submit  to  arbitration,  and  (2)  to  obtain  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  any  other  controversy,  even  if  it  is  not  agreed  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  stipulation  for  arbitration. 
To  accomplish  either  one  of  these  objects,  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  agree  to  institute  a  “joint  high  commission 
of  inquiry,”  to  which  each  government,  unless  they 
agree  to  constitute  the  commission  in  another  manner, 
is  to  appoint  three  of  its  own  citizens.  It  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  report  of  the  commission  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  the  questions  submitted  to  it, 
either  as  to  the  facts  or  as  to  the  law,  and  is  in  no  way 
to  have  the  character  of  an  arbitral  award.  To  this  rule 
there  is  only  one  exception,  and  this  is  of  a  limited  and 
qualified  character.  If  the'  contracting  parties  differ 
as  to  whether  the  controversy  is  a  proper  sub j  ect  for  arbi¬ 
tration,  they  are  to  submit  this  question  to  the  joint 
high  commission  of  inquiry;  and  if  all  the  members  of 
the  commission  but  one  report  that  the  difference  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  arbitral  stipulation,  then  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  arbitration  “in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty.”  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase? 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  full  and 
ample  manner  in  which  the  pending  treaties  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
their  execution.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  Hay  treaties  of  1903,  it  was  provided  that 
in  each  particular  case  there  should  be  concluded  “a 
special  agreement  defining  clearly  the  matter  in  dispute” 
and  “the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators.”  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  having  substituted  the  word 
“treaty”  for  the  word  “agreement,”  so  as  to  require  in 
each  case  the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body,  the 
treaties  were  for  the  time  being  abandoned.  The  pend¬ 
ing  treaties  expressly  stiprdate  that  the  special  agree¬ 
ment,  which  must  be  made  in  every  case  of  arbitration, 
shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  “by  the 
President  ...  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,”  the  British  government  reciprocally  reserving  the 
right  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  any  of  its  self-govern¬ 
ing  dominions  whose  interests  may  be  affected.  The 
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claims  of  the  Senate  are  thus  fully  recognized,  even 
where  the  joint  high  commission  of  inquiry  may  have 
held,  by  the  vote  of  all  or  of  all  but  one  of  its  members, 
that  a  subject  is  proper  for  arbitration;  for  in  no  case 
can  a  question  be  arbitrated  under  the  pending  treaties 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  its  approval 
of  the  terms  of  reference. 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked,  What  expectations  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pending  treaties?  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  assure  continued 
peace  between  the  contracting  parties.  This  will  at 
any  rate  be  their  tendency.  More  than  this  cannot  be 
predicated  of  any  human  contrivance.  Neither  the  best 
considered  constitutions  nor  the  most  firmly  established 
judicial  tribunals  have  effectually  prevented  the  out¬ 
break  of  civil  strife.  The  American  Civil  War  took 
place  in  spite  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  fact  is  not,  however,  an  argument  against 
the  beneficence  either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  It  merely  means  that  emergencies  arise, 
that  outbursts  of  feeling  take  place,  which  transcend 
and  override  all  artificial  barriers.  In  the  abundant 
proofs  which  history  affords  of  the  existence  of  this 
human  possibility,  sufficient  consolation  may  be  found 
by  those  who  may  be  apprehensive  lest  the  use  of  force 
in  the  world  may  be  too  much  restrained.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  it  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands  that  peace  rather 
than  war  is  the  normal  condition  of  civilized  man,  and 
that  progress  toward  stable  conditions  of  peace  can  be 
assured  only  through  the  regulated  administration  of 
justice,  international  as  well  as  national,  the  pending 
treaties  should  be  hailed  as  an  evident  and  enlightened 
advance  in  that  direction. 


President  Taft’s  Pleas  for  the  Treaties. 

From  the  Address  of  the  President  to  the  Methodist 
Chautauqua,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md., 

August  7,  1911. 

Treaties  with  England  and  France  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  in  the  actual  prevention  of  war  between 
those  countries,  because  the  danger  of  such  a  cataclysm 
as  that  is,  thank  God,  most  remote,  but  they  are  most 
important  as  steps  toward  the  settlement  of  all  inter¬ 
national  controversies  between  all  countries  by  peace¬ 
able  means  and  by  arbitration.  The  fact  that  two  great 
nations  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  like 
France  and  the  United  States,  should  be  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  all  controversies  to  a  peaceful  and  impartial  tri¬ 
bunal  cannot  but  work  for  righteousness  among  the 
nations,  and  for  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  adopt  the 
same  means  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
To  have  these  treaties  not  ratified,  therefore,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  to  have  any  hesitation 
and  discussion  of  a  serious  character  in  respect  to  them, 
would  halt  the  movement  toward  general  peace  which 
has  made  substantial  advance  in  the  last  years.  To 
secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  therefore,  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  This 
movement  has  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  France,  but  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  of  the  Orient.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
there  are  a  number  of  others  who  will  be  willing  now  to 
sign  the  same  kind  of  treaties  as  those  already  made, 


and  that  we  may  ultimately  have  a  network  of  such 
agreements  making  long  strides  toward  universal  peace. 

From  the  President’s  Address  to  the  Veterans  of  the 
Q.  A.  R.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1911. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  under  the  first  section 
of  this  treaty  it  might  be  claimed  that  we  would  be 
called  upon  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  our  right  to  exclude  foreign  peoples  from  our 
shores,  or  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Southern 
bonds  issued  in  reconstruction  days.  These  suggestions 
have  nothing  in  them.  The  question  of  the  Monroe 
policy  is  not  a  justiciable  one.  It  is  one  of  purely  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy,  which  we  have  followed  for  a  century, 
and  which  the  countries  of  Europe  have  generally  ac¬ 
quiesced  in.  Certainly  with  respect  to  this  very  matter 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  announced  publicly  that  the  Monroe  policy 
could  not  be  disputed  by  them  under  this  treaty  and 
would  not  come  within  its  terms.  With  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  immigrants,  it  is  a  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  that  each  country  may  allow  those  to  come 
to  its  shores  whom  it  chooses  to  have  admitted  to  the 
country  and  may  reject  others,  and  that  this  is  a  subject 
of  democratic  policy  which  no  foreign  country  can  in¬ 
terfere  in,  unless  it  is  covered  by  a  treaty,  and  then  it 
may  become  properly  a  question  of  treaty  construction. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  it  is  not  an  arbitrable 
question.  With  reference  to  the  right  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  controversy  over  the  obligation  of  cer¬ 
tain  Southern  States  to  pay  bonds  issued  during  recon¬ 
struction  which  have  been  repudiated,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  such  a  question  would  not  come  within  the 
treaty,  for  the  treaty  only  affects  cases  hereafter  arising, 
and  the  cases  of  the  Southern  bonds  all  arose  years  ago. 

From  the  President’s  Address  Before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Boston,  August  31,  1911. 

We  have  negotiated  two  treaties,  one  with  France 
and  one  with  England,  and  we  have  constituted  two 
tribunals.  First,  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  pure  and 
simple,  to  decide  justiciable  questions,  and  they  are 
defined  to  be  questions  requiring  for  their  solution  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  equity,  including  both  domestic  and 
international  law.  To  the  second  tribunal,  a  Joint 
High  Commission,  consisting  of  three  representatives 
of  the  two  parties,  is  committed  not  only  the  negotia¬ 
tion  and  recommendation  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  to 
controversies  arising,  but  also  a  power  of  final  decision 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  as  to  whether  questions  in  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  parties  differ  as  to  their  justiciable 
character  are  justiciable  and  come  under  the  first  section 
of  the  treaty.  Now,  I  state  this  just  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  to  lawyers.  The  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Belations  in  the  Senate  has  said  that 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  this  sort  by  the  Senate  is 
for  the  Senate  to  delegate  some  powers  that  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  Well,  there  were 
not  any  more  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  Senate  with  reference  to  making  treaties  than 
there  were  upon  the  Executive.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
plain,  because  the  Executive  has  to  initiate,  and,  of 
course,  has  to  agree  to  the  treaties  before  they  can  go 
into  force.  Now,  my  proposition  is  this:  that  if  the 
Senate  has  power  to  make  an  agreement  which  shall 
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to  the  words  in  question,  is  that  they  were  far  from 
measuring  up  to  the  standard  of  actual  practice.  If,  as 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  they  constituted 
an  anachronism,  still  more  were  they  open  to  this  objec¬ 
tion  as  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
who  had  on  various  occasions  set  the  high  example,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  arbitral  decision  questions  of  grave  import. 

When  may  it  not  be  said,  even  as  to  a  difference  re¬ 
garding  a  general  question  of  international  law,  that  it 
does  not  “concern  the  interests  of  third  parties”  ?  Does 
not  every  dispute  involve  a  question  of  “honor,”  if  one 
of  the  disputants  sees  fit  so  to  regard  it?  The  case  of 
the  “Creole”  was  supposed  to  involve  a  question  of 
honor,  and  may  be  said  to  have  done  so  in  a  very  real 
sense;  but,  even  sixty  years  ago,  after  nearly  embroiling 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  war,  it  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  so  quietly  bv  arbitration  (by  the  same  mixed 
commission  that  passed  upon  and  rejected  claims  on 
account  of  repudiated  bonds  of  Florida  and  Texas)  that 
the  public  scarcely  learned  what  eventually  became  of  it. 
When  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  was  first 
proposed,  Earl  Russell  rejected  the  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  controversy  involved  “the  honor  of  Her 
Majesty’s  government,”  of  which  that  government  was, 
he  declared,  “the  sole  guardian”;  and  yet,  nine  years 
later,  the  very  question  in  controversy  was  determined 
by  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  that  sat  at  Geneva.  For 
many  years  the  dispute  as  to  the  North  Atlantic  fish¬ 
eries  was  (as  the  writer  had  some  personal  reason  to 
know)  discussed  as  a  subject  affecting  the  national  honor, 
but  within  the  past  year  the  fundamental  issues  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Permanent  Court  at  the 
Hague — an  achievement  which  would  have  been  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  to  be  impossible  twenty  years  ago. 

The  existing  treaties,  therefore,  have  completely 
ceased  to  reflect  in  their  terms  the  standard  of  what 
has  been  actually  accomplished.  Still  less  do  they  repre¬ 
sent  existing  sentiment  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
future.  Ever  since  the  principle  was  proclaimed,  in 
the  Hague  convention  of  1899,  of  “extending  the  em¬ 
pire  of  law  and  strengthening  the  appreciation  of  inter¬ 
national  justice”  by  means  of  “the  general  and  regular 
organization  of  the  procedure  of  arbitration,”  there  has 
been  on  foot  an  active  and  world-wide  movement  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  the  regular,  permanent,  and  system¬ 
atic  application  of  the  methods  of  mediation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  The  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  those  of  North  America,  are  now  parties  to 
the  Hague  convention,  while  the  independent  States  of 
America  have,  through  the  International  American  Con¬ 
ferences,  made  additional  and  comprehensive  treaties  of 
their  own.  Consequently  the  pending  treaties,  while 
they  represent  the  present  standard  of  actual  practice 
among  the  powers  concerned,  respond  to  the  demands  of 
public  sentiment  among  those  powers. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  subjects  to  which  the  pending 
treaties  apply.  While  their  object  is,  as  declared  in 
their  preamble,  to  prevent  hostilities  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  they  do  not  seek  to  accomplish  that  end 
bv  professing  to  submit  all  questions  to  the  decision  of 
an  international  tribunal,  arbitral  or  otherwise.  They 
provide  for  two  methods  of  procedure,  one  of  which  is 
decisive  and  the  other  essentially  advisory.  The  first  is 
carried  out  by  means  of  arbitration ;  the  second,  by  means 


of  commissions  of  inquiry.  The  differences  to  which 
arbitration  is  to  be  applied  are  those  “relating  to  inter¬ 
national  matters  in  which  the  high  contracting  parties 
are  concerned  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  right  made  by  one 
against  the  other  under  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  which 
are  justiciable  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  law  or  equity.”  It  is  questions  such  as  these,  and  not 
questions  of  policy,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  na¬ 
tional  expansion,  and  the  development  of  military,  naval, 
commercial,  or  financial  power,  that  the  pending  treaties 
include ;  and  it  is  just  such  questions  as  the  treaties  in¬ 
clude  that  the  contracting  parties,  particularly  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  have  during  the  past 
hundred  years  disposed  of  by  the  score  under  special 
agreements  of  arbitration,  but  only  after  sharp  contro¬ 
versies  and  numerous  suggestions  of  war.  They  now 
propose  permanently  to  establish  the  means  of  disposing 
of  them,  without  the  preliminary  quarrels  and  menaces, 
the  consequences  of  which  never  could  be  foreseen. 

The  proposed  institution  of  commissions  of  inquiry, 
the  principle  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Hague  con¬ 
vention,  has  a  two-fold  object:  (1)  to  obtain  the  prelim¬ 
inary  investigation  of  questions  which  it  is  expected  to 
submit  to  arbitration,  and  (2)  to  obtain  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  any  other  controversy,  even  if  it  is  not  agreed  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  stipulation  for  arbitration. 
To  accomplish  either  one  of  these  objects,  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  agree  to  institute  a  “joint  high  commission 
of  inquiry,”  to  which  each  government,  unless  they 
agree  to  constitute  the  commission  in  another  manner, 
is  to  appoint  three  of  its  own  citizens.  It  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  report  of  the  commission  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  the  questions  submitted  to  it, 
either  as  to  the  facts  or  as  to  the  law,  and  is  in  no  way 
to  have  the  character  of  an  arbitral  award.  To  this  ride 
there  is  only  one  exception,  and  this  is  of  a  limited  and 
qualified  character.  If  the'  contracting  parties  differ 
as  to  whether  the  controversy  is  a  proper  subject  for  arbi¬ 
tration,  they  are  to  submit  this  question  to  the  joint 
high  commission  of  inquiry;  and  if  all  the  members  of 
the  commission  but  one  report  that  the  difference  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  arbitral  stipulation,  then  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  arbitration  “in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty.”  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase? 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  full  and 
ample  manner  in  which  the  pending  treaties  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
their  execution.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  Hay  treaties  of  1903,  it  was  provided  that 
in  each  particular  case  there  should  be  concluded  “a 
special  agreement  defining  clearly  the  matter  in  dispute” 
and  “the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators.”  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  having  substituted  the  word 
“treaty”  for  the  word  “agreement,”  so  as  to  require  in 
each  case  the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body,  the 
treaties  were  for  the  time  being  abandoned.  The  pend¬ 
ing  treaties  expressly  stipulate  that  the  special  agree¬ 
ment,  which  must  be  made  in  every  case  of  arbitration, 
shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  “by  the 
President  .  .  .  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the'  Sen¬ 

ate,”  the  British  government  reciprocally  reserving  the 
right  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  any  of  its  self-govern¬ 
ing  dominions  whose  interests  may  be  affected.  The 
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claims  of  the  Senate  are  thus  fully  recognized,  even 
where  the  joint  high  commission  of  inquiry  may  have 
held,  by  the  vote  of  all  or  of  all  but  one  of  its  members, 
that  a  subject  is  proper  for  arbitration ;  for  in  no  case 
can  a  question  be  arbitrated  under  the  pending  treaties 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  its  approval 
of  the  terms  of  reference. 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked.  What  expectations  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pending  treaties?  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  assure  continued 
peace  between  the  contracting  parties.  This  will  at 
any  rate  be  their  tendency.  More  than  this  cannot  be 
predicated  of  any  human  contrivance.  Neither  the  best 
considered  constitutions  nor  the  most  firmly  established 
judicial  tribunals  have  effectually  prevented  the  out¬ 
break  of  civil  strife.  The  American  Civil  War  took 
place  in  spite  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  fact  is  not,  however,  an  argument  against 
the  beneficence  either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  It  merely  means  that  emergencies  arise, 
that  outbursts  of  feeling  take  place,  which  transcend 
and  override  all  artificial  barriers.  In  the  abundant 
proofs  which  history  affords  of  the  existence  of  this 
human  possibility,  sufficient  consolation  may  be  found 
by  those  who  may  be  apprehensive  lest  the  use  of  force 
in  the  world  may  be  too  much  restrained.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  it  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands  that  peace  rather 
than  war  is  the  normal  condition  of  civilized  man,  and 
that  progress  toward  stable  conditions  of  peace  can  be 
assured  only  through  the  regulated  administration  of 
justice,  international  as  well  as  national,  the  pending 
treaties  should  be  hailed  as  an  evident  and  enlightened 
advance  in  that  direction. 


President  Taft’s  Pleas  for  the  Treaties. 

From  the  Address  of  the  President  to  the  Methodist 
Chautauqua,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md., 

August  7,  1911. 

Treaties  with  England  and  France  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  in  the  actual  prevention  of  war  between 
those  countries,  because  the  danger  of  such  a  cataclysm 
as  that  is,  thank  God,  most  remote,  but  they  are  most 
important  as  steps  toward  the  settlement  of  all  inter¬ 
national  controversies  between  all  countries  by  peace¬ 
able  means  and  by  arbitration.  The  fact  that  two  great 
nations  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  like 
France  and  the  United  States,  should  be  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  all  controversies  to  a  peaceful  and  impartial  tri¬ 
bunal  cannot  but  work  for  righteousness  among  the 
nations,  and  for  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  adopt  the 
same  means  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
To  have  these  treaties  not  ratified,  therefore,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  to  have  any  hesitation 
and  discussion  of  a  serious  character  in  respect  to  them, 
would  halt  the  movement  toward  general  peace  which 
has  made  substantial  advance  in  the  last  years.  To 
secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  therefore,  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  This 
movement  has  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  France,  but  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  of  the  Orient.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
there  are  a  number  of  others  who  will  be  willing  now  to 
sign  the  same  kind  of  treaties  as  those  already  made, 


and  that  we  may  ultimately  have  a  network  of  such 
agreements  making  long  strides  toward  universal  peace. 

From  the  President’s  Address  to  the  Veterans  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1911. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  under  the  first  section 
of  this  treaty  it  might  be  claimed  that  we  would  be 
called  upon  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  our  right  to  exclude  foreign  peoples  from  our 
shores,  or  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Southern 
bonds  issued  in  reconstruction  days.  These  suggestions 
have  nothing  in  them.  The  question  of  the  Monroe 
policy  is  not  a  justiciable  one.  It  is  one  of  purely  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy,  which  we  have  followed  for  a  century, 
and  which  the  countries  of  Europe  have  generally  ac¬ 
quiesced  in.  Certainly  with  respect  to  this  very  matter 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  announced  publicly  that  the  Monroe  policy 
could  not  be  disputed  by  them  under  this  treaty  and 
would  not  come  within  its  terms.  It  ith  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  immigrants,  it  is  a  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  that  each  country  may  allow  those  to  come 
to  its  shores  whom  it  chooses  to  have  admitted  to  the 
country  and  may  reject  others,  and  that  this  is  a  subject 
of  democratic  policy  which  no  foreign  country  can  in¬ 
terfere  in,  unless  it  is  covered  by  a  treaty,  and  then  it 
may  become  properly  a  question  of  treaty  construction. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  it  is  not  an  arbitrable 
question.  With  reference  to  the  right  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  controversy  over  the  obligation  of  cer¬ 
tain  Southern  States  to  pay  bonds  issued  during  recon¬ 
struction  which  have  been  repudiated,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  such  a  question  would  not  come  within  the 
treaty,  for  the  treaty  only  affects  cases  hereafter  arising, 
and  the  cases  of  the  Southern  bonds  all  arose  years  ago. 

From  the  President’s  Address  Before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Boston,  August  31,  1911. 

We  have  negotiated  two  treaties,  one  with  France 
and  one  with  England,  and  we  have  constituted  two 
tribunals.  First,  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  pure  and 
simple,  to  decide  justiciable  questions,  and  they  are 
defined  to  be  questions  requiring  for  their  solution  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  equity,  including  both  domestic  and 
international  law.  To  the  second  tribunal,  a  Joint 
High  Commission,  consisting  of  three  representatives 
of  the  two  parties,  is  committed  not  only  the  negotia¬ 
tion  and  recommendation  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  to 
controversies  arising,  but  also  a  power  of  final  decision 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  as  to  whether  questions  in  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  parties  differ  as  to  their  justiciable 
character  are  justiciable  and  come  under  the  first  section 
of  the  treaty.  Now,  I  state  this  just  for  the  purpose 
of  appealing  to  lawyers.  The  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate  has  said  that 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  this  sort  by  the  Senate  is 
for  the  Senate  to  delegate  some  powers  that  were  con¬ 
ferred  rtpon  it  by  the  Constitution.  Well,  there  were 
not  any  more  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  Senate  with  reference  to  making  treaties  than 
there  were  upon  the  Executive.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
plain,  because  the  Executive  has  to  initiate,  and,  of 
course,  has  to  agree  to  the  treaties  before  they  can  go 
into  force.  Now,  my  proposition  is  this:  that  if  the 
Senate  has  power  to  make  an  agreement  which  shall 
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bind  it  and  the  Government — or,  rather,  which  shall 
bind  the  Government,  and  therefore  bind  it — to  consent 
to  the  adjudication  of  any  class  of  questions  arising  in 
the  future  by  a  board  of  arbitration,  then  it  necessarily 
follows  that  it  has  the  right  to  consent  to  this  treaty. 
For  the  reason  that  the  question  arising  before  this 
commission  is — what?  It  is  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  section  of  the  treaty,  and  the  class 
of  questions  most  likely  to  arise  in  arbitration  cases  is 
that  of  the  construction  of  treaties.  Therefore,  all  the 
Senate  agrees  to  do  is  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  this 
Joint  High  Commission  as  to  what  the  construction  of 
that  clause  shall  be  in  the  future  when  the  cases  arise. 
In  other  words,  it  is  only  agreeing  to  do  what  it  has 
already  agreed  to  do  in  a  dozen  of  cases,  namely,  to 
abide  the  arbitration  of  a  tribunal  as  to  certain  classes 
of  questions  that  arise  in  the  future.  They  have  done 
that.  Therefore,  they  have  admitted  the  power  to  bind 
themselves  to  abide  the  judgment  as  to  certain  classes 
of  questions  in  the  future,  and  this  is  only  one  of  a 
class,  to  wit,  one  of  a  class  of  construction  of  the  treaty. 

How,  I  am  most  anxious  that  that  feature  of  the 
treaty  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in,  and  I  am  anxious 
because  I  want  to  make  this  treaty  mean  something;  I 
want  to  have  it  have  a  binding  effect — to  accomplish 
something.  You  know  they  say  the  Indians  when  they 
are  sick  don’t  like  any  medicine  except  something  that 
bites — something  that  is  bad  to  take.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  get  ahead  with  this  arbitration 
business  unless  we  are  willing  to  assume  an  obligation 
to  execute  a  judgment  that  may  bite  and  may  be  bad 
for  us  to  take ;  and,  if  we  are  going  to  take  the  position 
that  we  will  wait  until  the  question  arises  and  then  con¬ 
clude,  because  we  do  not  think  we  can  win  in  the  arbi¬ 
tration  case,  that  it  is  not  a  justiciable  question,  then 
we  have  written  our  promise  in  water  and  we  have  made 
agreements  that  will  dissolve  under  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ence.  And  when  that  shall  arise  and  the  result  fol¬ 
lows  which  may  be  anticipated,  then  instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  arbitration  we  shall  have  interfered 
with  it,  obstructed  it,  and  made  it  a  laughing-stock  for 
nations. 

From  the  President’s  Address  at  the  Connecticut  State 
Fair,  Hartford,  September  7,  1911. 

There  is  precedent  for  the  present  treaties  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  convention  between  Norway  and  Sweden  which 
has  been  scrupulously  and  exactly  observed. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Norway  and  Sweden 
have  made  an  agreement  to  settle  all  differences  except 
those  of  vital  interest  and  national  honor  by  submission 
to  the  Hague  tribunal,  and  they  have  further  agreed 
that  when  they  differ  as  to  whether  the  controversy 
arising  is  arbitrable  under  the  treaty,  or  is  within  the 
exception,  to  submit  that  question  to  the  board  of  arbi¬ 
tration  for  its  final  decision.  Now,  if  I  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  committee,  it  is 
that  they  have  no  power,  and  therefore  the  Government 
has  no  power,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  by  which  we  shall 
agree  to  submit  to  a  third  person,  constituting  an  inde¬ 
pendent  tribunal,  the  question  whether  we  are  bound 
under  a  treaty  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal 
as  to  a  particular  issue.  I  cannot  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  escaping  from  the  limited  and  narrow  view 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  takes  of  the  pow¬ 


ers  of  the  Senate  in  this  regard  and  of  securing  action 
by  the  Senate  sustaining  the  minority  view.  The  ideal 
toward  which  we  are  all  working  with  these  treaties  is 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  an  arbitral  court  to  which 
we  shall  submit  our  international  controversies  with  the 
same  freedom  and  the  same  dependence  on  the  judgment 
as  in  case  of  domestic  courts.  If  the  Senate  cannot 
bind  itself  to  submit  questions  of  jurisdiction  arising 
under  the  treaty,  as  Norway  and  Sweden  have  done,  for 
instance,  then  the  prospect  of  real  and  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  is  most  discouraging. 

From  President  Taft’s  Article  in  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion  for  November.  (With  permission.) 

This  submission  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  of  the  question  whether  a  contro- 
'  versy  is  arbitrable  or  not  is  as  important  as  any  part 
of  this  treaty.  It  is  the  pledge  of  our  good  faith  that 
we  are  binding  ourselves  to  a  contract  which  we  mean 
to  keep,  even  if  the  decision  under  it  is  contrary  to  our 
view.  It  makes  strong  the  analogy  between  these 
treaties  and  contracts  between  individuals,  which  in  case 
of  future  differences  must  come  before  a  court  with 
power  to  decide,  and  to  bind  the  parties  by  the  decision. 
The  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  seems 
to  be  that  we  ought  to  reserve  the  right  and  privilege  of 
deciding  for  ourselves  whether  an  issue  is  arbitrable 
until  it  arises  and  we  have  a  chance  to  determine 
whether  it  is  for  our  interest  then  to  submit  it.  This  is 
to  take  out  of  the  treaty  the  chief  feature  of  a  contract ; 
i.  e.,  its  binding  quality  in  the  future.  It  is  to  make 
the  treaty  nothing  but  a  general  declaration  that  we  are 
favorable  to  arbitration,  and,  in  effect,  to  say  that  we 
will  arbitrate  anything  in  the  future  that  we  do  not 
think  will  injure  us  to  arbitrate.  This  is  no  progress  at 
all.  A  treaty,  to  be  useful  for  our  purpose,  ought  to 
be  a  self-denying  ordinance — one  which  binds  us  to  sub¬ 
mit  our  differences  in  the  future  to  the  decision  of  some 
tribunal,  whether,  when  the  issue  arises,  we  may  like  to 
do  so  or  not.  To  treat  these  international  agreements 
as  effective  to  bring  us  before  a  tribunal  only  when  we 
think  they  ought  to  is  to  rob  them  of  much  of  their 
efficacy  and  usefulness.  If  they  are  to  do  the  good  we 
all  hope,  they  ought  to  bind  us  firmly  when  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  bound.  They  ought  to  compel  us  to  arbi¬ 
trate  when  we  would  rather  not  submit  the  question  to 
an  impartial  tribunal.  An  agreement  which  leaves  the 
parties  to  arbitrate  when  it  suits  them  is  a  pact  that  is 
written  in  water,  and  might  as  well  not  have  been  made. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  third  clause,  because  the  first  clause  con¬ 
strued  in  the  forum  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
would  have  some  force  to  compel  our  Executive  and  our 
Senate  to  submit  questions  plainly  within  its  descrip¬ 
tion  to  arbitration;  but  where  there  were  any  room  for 
dispute,  the  question  of  the  arbitrable  character  of  the 
issue  should  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  different  from 
the  parties  themselves.  The  third  clause  is  not  as 
strong,  and  not  as  satisfactory  to  me  as  if  it  left  to  the 
Hague  or  other  tribunal  of  arbitration  under  the  first 
clause  the  power  to  decide  whether  any  controversy  aris¬ 
ing  is  within  the  description  of  that  clause,  and  so  ar¬ 
bitrable  under  the  treaty.  Such  a  clause  is  contained 
in  a  treaty  between  Norway  and  Sweden  agreeing  to 
arbitration  as  to  certain  classes  of  treaties.  It  follows 
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the  analogy  of  the  power  of  a  court  of  superior  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  determine  finally  for  the  parties  that  the  case 
arising  is  within  its  power  to  decide. 

The  plan  of  submission  to  a  Joint  High  Commission, 
composed  of  three  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  party  and 
the  same  number  of  another,  is  a  concession  to  the  fear 
of  being  too  tightly  hound  to  an  adverse  decision  made 
manifest  in  the  objections  of  the  Senate  committee,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  two  out  of  three 
citizens  or  subjects  of  one  party  would  not  decide  that 
an  issue  was  arbitrable  under  the  treaty  against  the  con¬ 
tention  of  their  own  country  unless  it  were  reasonably 
clear  that  the  issue  was  justiciable  under  the  first  clause 
of  the  treaty. 

From  His  Address  at  the  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  past  six  months 
in  favor  of  general  arbitration  treaties  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  believe  there  has  been 
of  late  more  genuine  expression  of  sentiment  among  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  for  peace  than  ever  before  in  the 
world’s  history.  The  craving  for  some  effective  means 
of  promoting  peace  grows  not  so  much  out  of  actual  war 
as  out  of  the  desperation  with  which  the  great  nations 
are  increasing  the  stupendous  burden  of  armies  and  ar¬ 
mament,  making  Europe  an  armed  camp,  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  menace  of  bankruptcy. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  had  very  little  war  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  one  of  the  reasons  has  been 
the  rivalry  in  preparation  for  war  and  the  certainty  of 
financial  disaster  to  some  nations  which  must  follow. 

Among  these  great  nations  there  is  the  conservatism 
of  domestic  stability  and  the  law-abiding  character  of 
the  population.  Universal  treaties  of  arbitration  for 
such  countries  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  probably 
furnishing  a  means  by  which  all  may  be  induced  ulti¬ 
mately  to  reduce  their  armaments,  when  it  shall  become 
apparent  that  arbitration  is  a  real  and  practical  substi¬ 
tute  for  war. 

Support  President  Taft’s  Arbitration 
Treaties. 

By  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  Peace  Con¬ 
gress,  May  3,  1911. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  shall  make  my  remarks,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  brief  as  possible,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  honored  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  soon 
going  to  address  you.  I  was  requested  to  offer  a  prayer 
at  the  opening  of  this  great  convention  of  peace,  but  I 
regard  a  specific  invocation  quite  unnecessary,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  addresses  that  shall  be 
made  from  this  place  today  will  be  prayers  for  peace. 

I  assume  that  the  purpose  of  this  great  and  distin¬ 
guished  gathering  is  to  create,  to  promote  closer  and 
more  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  between  England  and  the  United  States 
would  be  not  only  a  source  of  infinite  blessings  to  both 
of  the  nations  concerned,  but  also  will  prepare  the  way 
for  enduring  peace  throughout  the  whole  world.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  closer  alliance 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  We  speak  the 


same  noble  language— a  language,  by  the  way,  which  to¬ 
day  is  more  generally  employed  than  any  tongue  in  the 
civilized  world.  Not  only  do  we  speak  that  same  tongue, 
but  we  also  enjoy  the  same  literature;  the  classic  litera¬ 
ture  of  England 'is  ours,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Newman, 
and  the  classic  literature  of  the  United  States  is  claimed 
also  by  England.  The  literature  of  both  countries  is  a 
common  heritage  to  both. 

Again,  we  are  living  practically  under  the  same  form 
of  government.  The  head  of  our  nation  is  the  honored 
President  before  us.  The  head  of  England  is  the 
King.  We  are  ruled  by  a  constitutional  republic ;  Eng¬ 
land  is  ruled  by  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  I  venture 
to  say,  without  any  disparagement  whatever  of  other 
nations,  that  England  and  the  Enited  States  have  been 
more  happy  in  reconciling  and  in  adjusting  legitimate 
authority  with  personal  individual  liberty  than  any  other 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  all  know  the  vast  dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
England’s  empire  embraces  about  ten  million  square 
miles,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Great 
was  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  the 
imperial  Csesars.  The  Empire  of  Rome  extended  into 
Europe  as  far  as  the  river  Danube ;  it  extended  into  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  into  Africa 
as  far  as  Mauretania.  And  yet  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  scarcely  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  British 
Empire  of  today. 

Daniel  Webster,  the  great  statesman,  about  sixty  years 
ago  made  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  which 
he  thus  described  the  vast  extent  of  the  British  Empire : 
“She  has  dotted  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  with  her 
possessions  and  military  forces,  whose  morning  drum¬ 
beat,  following  the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the 
hours,  encircles  the  whole  earth  with  one  unbroken 
strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.” 

The  United  States  today  houses  one  hundred  millions 
of  happy  and  contented  people,  and  our  nation,  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  exercises  a  certain  dominant,  but  still  more  a 
very  salutary,  influence  on  the  many  republics  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  are  south  of  us.  We  all  know  that  its  influence 
is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  This  influence  is  not  to 
dismember,  but  the  aid  of  our  President  is  always  with 
the  cause  of  peace  and  righteous  economy. 

Oh,  my  friends,  how  happy  will  the  day  be  when  these 
two  great  nations  unite  in  the  cause  of  permanent 
friendship. 

We  are  told  in  Holy  Scriptures  that  when  the  waters 
receded  from  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  Noah,  Almighty 
God  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  Patriarch  and  his 
posterity  that  from  that  time  forth  never  again  would 
this  earth  of  ours  be  deluged  by  water,  and  as  a  sign,  as 
a  symbol,  as  an  evidence  of  this  covenant  which  He 
made,  He  caused  an  arc — a  rainbow — to  appear  in  the 
heavens.  Let  Britannia  and  Columbia  join  hands 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  their  outstretched  arms  will 
form  a  sacred  arc — a  sacred  rainbow — of  peace,  that  will 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  will  proclaim 
to  mankind  that  with  God’s  help  nevermore  again  shall 
this  earth  of  ours  be  deluged  with  blood  shed  in  fratri¬ 
cidal  war.  ( Applause. ) 

I  am  sure  that  the  time  is  most  auspicious  for  the 
consummation  of  this  great  event.  It  sees  us  start  with 
the  help  of  one  whom  we  all  honor,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  brings  to  its  support  his  own  strong 
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personality  and  also  the  influence  of  his  official  position. 
I  trust  also  that  it  will  meet  with  the  endorsement  of 
our  Congress.  We  know  that  it  receives  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  England. 

Looking  around  me  here,  I  see  that  we  have  many 
distinguished  men  sent  upon  the  same  glorious  mission. 
They  come  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  President  in  this 
mission  just  as  the  people  of  Israel  upheld  the  arms  of 
Moses  when  he  addressed  them. 

I  pray  that  all  you  gentlemen  who  are  participating 
in  this  glorious  work  will  deserve  to  receive  that  title 
bestowed  upon  the  friends  of  peace  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God.” 


The  Result  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

From  the  Contemporary  Review,  August,  1911. 

As  long  as  nations  retain  the  right  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  pertains  to  their  honor  or  vital  inter¬ 
ests,  there  is  and  can  be  no  security  against  war,  and, 
what  is  far  more  destructive  than  war  itself,  the  con¬ 
stant,  ever-pressing  danger  of  war.  It  is  this,  and  not 
actual  war,  which  ominously  overhangs  the  world  as  a 
cloud  threatening  to  burst  and  devastate  the  earth.  Gen¬ 
erations  of  men  live  and  die  in  our  age  during  prolonged 
years  of  peace,  but  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  not  one 
escapes  the  ever-present,  appalling  danger  of  war.  In 
our  day  one  nation  prepares  against  this  ever-threatening 
danger,  and  other  nations  inevitably  follow,  every  na¬ 
tion  truly  proclaiming  that  its  action  is  solely  defen¬ 
sive — as  indeed  we  may  justly  believe  it  is  intended  to 
be — and  yet  the  result  is  that  preparation  begets  prepa¬ 
ration,  thus  increasing  the  danger  it  is  fondly  expected 
to  lessen.  Last  year  our  republic  spent  seventy  per  cent 
of  its  total  revenue  upon  war  and  war  pensions,  and  yet 
it  is  of  all  the  great  nations  the  least  desirous  of  war, 
being  without  territorial  ambitions,  and  earnestly  de¬ 
sirous  of  living  at  peace  with  all.  Britain’s  cost  per 
head  was  even  greater. 

It  was  this  alarming  condition  of  affairs  which  drove 
President  Taft  to  reconsider  seriously  the  problem  of 
peaceful  arbitration,  which  had  so  far  failed.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause, 
of  this,  and  therefore  stated  that  all  questions  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  complete  result  of  our  arbitration  treaty  we 
fondly  but  undoubtingly  anticipate  may  require  time. 
Possibly  the  next  generation  may  be  the  first  fully  to 
realize  its  fruition;  but  come  it  must,  even  if  our  race 
alone  be  left  at  present  to  set  the  example.  But  let  us 
enlarge  our  view  and  assume  for  the  moment  that  the 
three  other  nations  with  which  our  republic  is  today 
negotiating  in  Washington,  at  their  request,  should  de¬ 
cide  to  join  us  in  the  treaty  which  provides  that  all  dis¬ 
putes  be  peaceably  settled.  We  should  then  have  not 
only  the  English-speaking  race,  but  the  entire  Teutonic 
race  as  well,  Germany  being  the  root  and  our  two  lands 
the  branches ;  in  addition,  France  and  Holland,  one  once 
the  foremost  power  upon  the  land  and  the  other  once 

foremost  upon  the  sea.  _  „ 

Imagine  these  lands  unitedly  informing  the  world  o± 


their  brotherly  and  peaceful  action,  and  expressing  the 
ardent  hope  that  their  neighbors  shall  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  joining  in  the  movement  for  international 
peace!  That  some  of  the  other  powers  would  join  is 
certain.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  dispute  arose  between 
two  powers,  and  war  was  feared,  the  friendly  appeal  of 
the  peaceful  powers  to  the  contestants  to  arbitrate  could 
scarcely  be  resisted ;  but  if  it  were,  the  peaceful  powers 
might  then  intimate  that  as  all  nations  are  concerned  as 
partners  in  the  peace  of  the  world,  they  have  rights 
which  should  not  be  ignored,  and,  if  they  were,  it  might 
be  found  necessary  for  them  to  declare  non-intercourse 
with  the  offender  who  disturbed  that  peace. 

The  World’s  Two  Vicious  Circles. 

By  Professor  William  1.  Hull. 

The  fallacy  of  petitio  principii,  familiarly  known  as 
“begging  the  question”  or  “arguing  in  a  circle,”  is  so 
frequently  met  with  in  logic  and  in  real  life  that  one 
might  suppose  that  responsible  statesmen  would  have 
long  ago  learned  to  avoid  it  both  in  their  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  and  in  their  political  activities.  But,  like  Ban- 
quo’s  ghost,  it  is  difficult  to  lay,  and  it  still  haunts  the 
world  in  this  twentieth  century  of  enlightenment  and 
frightens  it  into  particularly  pernicious  sins  of  omission 
and  commission. 

These  sins  are  most  flagrant,  perhaps,  when  the  world 
attempts  to  regiilate  its  international  relations.  For 
example,  each  nation  argues  that  it  can  protect  its  own 
peace  only  or  best  by  increasing  its  armaments;  and 
accordingly  each  of  the  circle  of  forty-odd  nations  is 
feverishly  engaged  in  the  edifying  task  of  out-arming, 
to  the  best  of  its  abilities,  each  of  the  others.  Great 
Britain,  assured  that  her  own  peace  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  threatened  by  the  menace  of  the  Teuton, 
lays  down  the  keels  of  two  dreadnaughts ;  Germany,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  portentous  shadow  of  the  advancing  Briton, 
lays  down  the  keels  of  two  super-dreadnaughts.  This 
gives  to  Great  Britain  a  realizing  sense  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  her  twenty-eight  miles  of  warships,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  another  panic  such  as  the  German  super- 
dreadnaughts  caused  her,  she  increases  her  per  capita 
naval  expenditures  within  ten  years  by  43  per  cent; 
Germany  “goes  her  several  better,”  and  increases  her 
per  capita  naval  expenditures  within  ten  years  by  119 
per  cent.  Some  American  “statesmen”  dream  of  the 
menace  of  Germany  in  South  America  or  of  J apan  upon 
the  Pacific,  and  the  United  States,  frightened  by  such 
nightmares,  increases  its  per  capita  naval  expenditures 
within  ten  years  by  64  per  cent.  Japan,  emulating  its 
Occidental  school  teachers  in  their  fallacious  logic,  and 
postulating  the  impossibility  of  having  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  increases  its  per  capita  naval  expenditures 
within  ten  years  by  137  per  cent.  The  other  four  “great 
powers,”  caught  up  in  the  same  frenzy  of  fallacious 
logic  and  futile  competition,  convert  their  national  re¬ 
sources  into  dreadnaughts,  and  all  eight  together  expend 
upon  their  navies  within  ten  years  the  almost  unimag¬ 
inable  sum  of  $5,600,000,000!  (These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  British  Admiralty’s  “White  Paper”  of  October, 
1911.) 

Thus  the  vicious  circle  is  formed ;  the  small  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  join  in  the  frenzied  competi- 
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tion  for  big,  bigger,  biggest  armaments,  and,  like  the 
serpents  of  an  African  jungle,  each  struggles  and  strains 
to  raise  its  head  high  above  the  others.  But  how  much 
like  a  will-o’-the-wisp  is  the  peace  based  upon  such  a 
chain  of  reasoning  is  shown  by  the  continually  pre¬ 
carious  and  fragile  character  of  that  peace,  while  above 
it  broods  the  shadow  of  a  menacing  Armageddon  un¬ 
rivalled  in  history  or  prophecy.  It  may  well  be  said  in 
solemn  truth  of  the  world’s  incessant  building  of  arma¬ 
ments  in  its  search  for  an  assured  peace : 

Ye  build  and  ye  build, 

But  ye  enter  not  in! 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert 
Devoured  iu  their  sin. 

So  much  for  the  great  sin  of  commission  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  relations  of  our  time.  But  perhaps  even 
worse  than  this  barracks  and  warships  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  between  nations,  has  been  the  refusal  to 
adopt  treaties  providing  for  the  submission  of  all  inter¬ 
national  disputes  to  arbitral  tribunals.  This  great  sin 
of  omission  is  also  based  on  the  argument  of  the  vicious 
circle.  International  arbitration  is  a  good  thing,  and 
the  only  way  to  preserve  it  at  all  is  to  refuse  to  arbitrate 
“certain”  classes  of  disputes  which  are  “impossible”  of 
arbitration.  Thus  is  the  great  question  begged.  It  was 
begged  in  the  same  way  seven  centuries  ago  when  the 
champions  of  trial  by  battle  vociferated  the  “impossi¬ 
bility”  of  submitting  “questions  of  honor”  to  trial  by 
jury.  It  was  begged  in  the  same  way  one  century  ago 
when  the  Hamiltons  and  Burrs  of  the  period  asserted 
the  “impossibility”  of  defying  in  “certain”  cases  the 
“code  of  honor.”  It  is  begged  in  the  same  way  today 
when  murderers  oppose  “the  unwritten  law”  to  the  stat¬ 
ute  law  of  the  civilized  world,  and  when  the  lovers  of 
the  “big  stick”  deny  that  justice  can  be  secured  in  “cer¬ 
tain  cases”  before  international  tribunals. 

“I  cannot  arbitrate  a  slap  on  my  wife’s  cheek !”  cries 
one  strident  voice;  “ therefore  the  United  States  cannot 
agree  to  arbitrate  all  its  disputes  with  other  nations.” 
lily  wife  will  conduct  herself  as  most  modest  women  do, 
and  not  get  her  cheeks  slapped;  or,  the  unprovoked 
slapper  shall  be  sent  to  jail:  such  might  seem  to  be  ob¬ 
vious  ways  out  of  this  not  very  intricate  logical  tangle. 

“Uncle  Sam  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Germany  gobble 
Venezuela !”  shrieks  another  chorus  of  voices ;  “therefore 
the  United  States  cannot  agree  to  arbitrate  all  its  dis¬ 
putes  with  other  nations.”  But  only  a  few  years  ago 
Uncle  Sam  threatened  to  fight  “at  the  drop  of  the  hat” 
if  Great  Britain  should  refuse  to  arbitrate  her  claim  to 
a  part  of  Venezuela.  It  would  seem  that  if  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  to  enforce  the  arbitration  of  questions  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  might  be  willing  to 
accept  the  solemn  promise  of  other  nations  to  submit 
such  questions  to  arbitration. 

“There  are  certain  questions  which  cannot  possibly  be 
submitted  to  arbitration ;  therefore  we  cannot  accept  the 
decision  of  impartial  judges — even  of  those  whom  we 
help  to  select  ourselves — as  to  the  possibility  of  arbi¬ 
trating  disputes.”  So  runs  the  petitio  principii.  Why 
not  be  entirely  honest  and  declare  that  we  ourselves 
prefer  to  be  the  judge  in  all  cases  in  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned;  or,  shamed  out  of  that  position  by  a  growing 
sense  of  international  fair  play,  declare  that  if  we  can¬ 
not  be  the  judge,  we  will  at  all  events  be  the  grand  jury 


and  insist  on  the  right  of  presenting  for  trial  every  case 
in  which  we  are  concerned? 

“No  sovereign  State  shall  be  brought  into  court  with¬ 
out  its  own  consent.”  Such  is  the  international  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  that  immortal 
Constitution  to  surround  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by 
the  strongest  barriers  of  justice;  and  it  was  the  United 
States  Senate  which  was  made  the  special  guardian  of 
those  barriers  and  the  special  defender  of  justice  against 
an  overweening  sovereignty.  The  Senate,  by  opposing 
the  adoption  of  the  treaties  of  arbitration,  is  repudi¬ 
ating  the  reason  for  its  existence  and  stultifying  the 
most  noteworthy  achievements  of  its  career,  so  far  as 
our  own  national  government  is  concerned,  while  in 
regard  to  other  nations  it  is  reenacting  the  role  played 
in  1787-1789  by  the  ultra-conservative  opponents  of  the 
formation  of  the  Union. 

“For  the  Senate  to  permit  some  other  body  to  decide 
on  the  arbitrable  character  of  international  disputes 
would  be  to  ignore  a  prime  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution.”  Such  is  another  prop  of  its  non  pos- 
sumus.  But  if  it  ratifies  a  general  treaty  which  submits 
all  arbitrable  questions  to  arbitration,  it  thereby  sanc¬ 
tions  the  creation  of  commissions  appointed  to  decide 
on  such  arbitrability,  and  thus  performs  its  constitu¬ 
tional  duty  by  both  the  general  treaty  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it:  for  surely  this  is  a  case  of  the  whole  com¬ 
prising  all  of  the  parts,  of  the  general  treaty  comprising 
the  several  compromis.  Moreover,  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  treaties  is  neither  judi¬ 
cial  nor  executive,  but  legislative.  Once  it  has  per¬ 
formed  its  duty  in  placing  a  treaty  upon  the  statute 
book  of  the  land,  it  has  no  further  concern,  except  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislative  department,  with  either  its  in¬ 
terpretation  or  its  execution. 

Of  course  it  is  an  unprecedented  step  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  asking  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  take;  and 
precisely  therein  lies  its  greatness.  In  this  year  of 
grace,  1911,  our  nation  has  been  summoned  by  its  great 
leader  to  lead  the  world  in  another  “Present  Crisis ;” 
and  to  this  crisis  also  may  be  applied  the  poet’s  death¬ 
less  words  of  a  half  century  ago : 

“At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing  start. 

Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing  with  mute  lips 
apart, 

And  glad  Truth’s  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  beneath  the 
Future’s  heart. 


For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears 
along, 

’Round  the  earth’s  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right 
or  wrong ; 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity’s  vast 
frame 

Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or 
shame : 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal 
claim.” 

Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  summons  as  comes 
from  our  present  leader  and  our  past  history,  shall  we 
hesitate,  oh,  my  people,  until  “the  doom  from  its  worn 
sandals  shakes  the  dust  against  our  land?”  or  shall  we, 
rather,  turn  our  backs  definitely  upon  the  bloody  fal¬ 
lacies  of  the  past  and  our  faces  toward  the  great  light 
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which  illumines  all  the  future — discard  the  engine  of 
warfare  and  give  our  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  effi¬ 
cacy  and  right  of  Justice  ? 

Swarthmore  College,  November  4,  1911. 


The  Constitutional  Objection  to  the 
Treaties  Entirely  Untenable. 

By  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State. 

From  the  Address  Delivered  by  Mr.  Knox  Before  the 

American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  Inter¬ 
national  Disputes,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
November  8,  1911. 

The  constitutional  objection  applied  to  these  treaties 
is  that  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Senate  to  leave  to  any  other  body  the  right  to  decide 
whether  a  given  difference  is  the  kind  of  difference 
which,  under  a  treaty,  the  Government  has  agreed  to 
submit  to  arbitration.  If  this  objection  is  sound  it  ap¬ 
plies  with  as  much  if  not  greater  force  to  the  President 
as  to  the  Senate,  and  inasmuch  as  the  President,  as  the 
executive  arm  of  the  Government,  is  to  be  bound  by 
these  treaties  to  enter  into  agreements,  subject  to  the 
Senate’s  approval,  to  arbitrate  differences  found  to  be 
arbitrable  by  the  commission  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  committee’s  objection  in  its  relation  to  this  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Unless  the  constitutional  power  to  agree  by  treaty  to 
arbitrate  future  differences  does  not  exist  at  all  or  only 
exists  as  to  certain  kinds  of  differences  this  proposition 
is  not  sound.  If  the  treaty-making  power  can  consti¬ 
tutionally  bind  the  Government  to  arbitrate  any  kind 
of  difference  that  may  arise  in  the  future  between  us 
and  another  country  it  can  bind  it  to  arbitrate  any  other 
kind  or  kinds  of  difference  or  all  differences,  including 
a  difference  that  may  arise  upon  the  construction  of  the 
treaty  itself.  If  the  power  exists  at  all  the  extent  of  its 
exercise  is  a  matter  of  discretion.  We  have  time  and 
again  bound  ourselves  to  arbitrate  all  differences  except 
those  affecting  vital  interests  and  national  honor,  pro¬ 
viding  only,  as  in  the  pending  treaties,  that  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  must  be  under  special  agreement  to  be  made  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  There  are  many 
such  treaties  now  in  force.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  power  to  make  treaties  that 
bind  us  to  arbitrate  questions  that  may  arise;  it  is  only 
a  question  as  to  the  expediency  and  extent  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  conceded  and  frequently  exercised  power. 

Assuming  that  the  treaty-making  power — that  is,  the 
President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate — may 
constitutionally  enter  into  a  treaty  to  arbitrate  all  dif¬ 
ferences,  it  clearly  would  have  the  power  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  question  as  to  whether  a  specific  differ¬ 
ence  fell  within  the  class  of  differences  that  it  was 
agreed  to  arbitrate.  The  agreement  to  arbitrate  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  specific  difference  is  arbitrable 
within  the  terms  of  such  a  treaty  is  a  less  comprehen¬ 
sive  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  than  would  be 
the  agreement  to  arbitrate  all  differences.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  one  of  expediency  and  not  of  power, 
and,  stated  in  its  simplest  form  and  in  the  sense  and  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  now  involved,  is  this :  Is  it  wise  as 


a  matter  of  expediency  to  provide  that  in  case  the  execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  two  governments  fail  to  agree  as  to 
whether  a  specific  difference  is  within  the  terms  of 
Article  I  that  question  should  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mission  for  decision,  so  that  if  it  is  decided  to  be  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  special  agreement  to  arbi¬ 
trate  should  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval,  as  it  would  have  been  if  no  question  as  to  its 
arbitrability  had  arisen? 

It  surely  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  gives  the  ques¬ 
tion  proper  consideration  that  the  power  of  the  Senate 
is  not  taken  away  by  these  treaties.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  textually  preserved  and  in  the  very  language  of 
existing  treaties,  which  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
without  objection. 

Why  did  the  Senate  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Hay-Durant  treaty  of  1904,  which  provided  that  the 
special  agreements  of  arbitration  should  be  made  by  the 
President  alone,  by  amending  so  as  to  require  a  treaty 
in  each  case?  Manifestly  because  the  Senate  believed 
that  it  would  otherwise  surrender  a  constitutional 
power.  Why  in  1908  did  the  Senate  approve,  without 
opposition,  the  same  treaties  with  the  provision  that  the 
special  agreements  should  be  subject  to  its  advice  and 
consent?  Manifestly  because  the  Senate  believed  that 
it  thereby  preserved  its  constitutional  power.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  claimed  that  this  power  is  surrendered 
in  the  pending  treaties  which  reserve  to  the  Senate  this 
power  in  the  identical  language  which  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  without  opposition  in  1908? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  the 
Senate  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  no  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country  is  valid 
without  its  approval.  In  Great  Britain  the  treaty¬ 
making  power  rests  in  the  Crown,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
domestic  policy.  Great  Britain  does  not  make  important 
treaties  affecting  the  interests  of  her  self-governing  colo¬ 
nies  without  their  approval.  In  France  certain  classes 
of  treaties  are  subject  to  legislative  approval. 

Therefore,  although  in  the  pending  treaties  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branches  of  the  governments  concerned  agree  to 
be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  commission  as  to  the 
arbitrability  of  a  question  upon  which  the  executive 
branches  do  not  agree,  this  decision  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
if  the  question  affects  them,  and  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  to  whom 
the  right  of  approval  is  expressly  reserved  in  each  case. 

Every  agreement  to  arbitrate  must  go  to  the  Senate 
for  its  approval.  There  can  be  no  arbitration  without 
its  approval.  An  agreement  to  arbitrate  goes  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval  either  because  the  executive 
branches  of  the  two  countries  concerned  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  agree  that  the  difference  is  one  for  arbitration  or 
because,  failing  so  to  agree,  the  commission  of  inquiry 
report  that  it  is  such  a  difference. 

How  can  the  Senate’s  power  over  the  agreement  be 
less  if  it  goes  to  the  Senate  after  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port  that  it  presents  an  arbitrable  question  than  if  it 
had  gone  there  because  of  the  opinion  of  the  executive 
branches  of  both  governments  to  the  same  effect? 

If  the  two  governments  agree  that  the  difference  is 
arbitrable  they  make  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  it  and 
it  is  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  If  the  two 
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governments  cannot  agree  that  the  difference  is  arbitra¬ 
ble  that  ends  the  matter  until  the  commission  reports, 
and  if  its  report  is  that  the  difference  is  arbitrable  an 
agreement  is  made  to  arbitrate  it,  and  the  agreement  is 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval  just  as  if  no  such  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  raised,  and  the  Senate  deals  with  it  with 
unimpaired  powers. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  majority  re¬ 
port  on  this  point  lies  in  the  treatment  of  Article  III 
as  if  it  stood  alone  and  unconnected  with  Article  I  or 
any  other  part  of  the  treaty,  whereas  the  article  is  merely 
supplemental  to  and  must  be  construed  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  treaty.  That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  the 
language  of  the  final  paragraph  of  the  article,  which 
provides  that  questions  passed  upon  by  the  Joint  High 
Commission  ‘‘shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty”;  and  Article  I 
of  the  treaty  which  is  thus  made  part  of  the  arbitral 
plan  proposed  by  Article  III  provides  that  all  differ¬ 
ences  in  any  way  covered  by  the  treaty  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  under  a  special  agreement  for  each  case  which 
“shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Preisdent  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof.”  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  no  implication  that  Article  III  is  to  stand 
alone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Article  III  by  express  state¬ 
ment  incorporates  all  other  parts  of  the  treaty  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  reference  to  arbitration,  and  this  of 
necessity  includes  the  making  of  the  special  agreement 
provided  in  Article  I.  Moreover,  if  a  determination 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  under  Article  III  elimi¬ 
nates,  as  the  majority  report  contends,  the  function  of 
the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  the  special  agreement  as 
provided  in  Article  I,  then  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  the 
determination  of  such  commission  under  Article  III 
must  also  eliminate  the  participation  of  an  interested 
self-governing  dominion  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
making  of  the  special  agreement  and  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  France  shall  approve  certain  classes  of  treaties  before 
they  become  effective.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  anyone  would  seriously  contend  for  the  latter  con¬ 
struction,  and  as  the  two  propositions  must  stand  or  fall 
together  the  destruction  of  one  destroys  the  other.  It 
is  submitted  that  this  whole  contention  is  entirely  un¬ 
tenable. 


Former  Congressman  James  A.  Tawney 
Thinks  the  Treaties  Certain  to 
be  Ratified. 

During  the  last  six  years  of  his  service  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  former  Congressman  Tawney,  of 
Minnesota,  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  made  a  determined  effort  to  check  and  keep 
down  unnecessary  war  expenditures.  He  was  the  first 
public  man  who  analyzed  these  expenditures,  showing 
their  rapid  increase  year  by  year  until  the  fiscal  year 
1910,  when  we  expended  71  per  cent  of  our  aggregate 
revenues,  exclusive  of  postal  receipts,  on  account  of  past 
wars  and  preparation  for  future  wars.  When  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  short  time  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  ratification 


of  the  arbitration  treaties  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Tawney  said: 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  these  treaties  should  be  rati¬ 
fied,  and,  with  the  amendment  which  I  understand  the 
President  has  agreed  to,  they  will  be  ratified.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  annual  saving  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  now  wasted  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  should  alone  be  sufficient  to  overcome  every 
objection  that  any  one  can  now  urge  against  their  rati¬ 
fication. 

“It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  say  that  the  issue  in¬ 
volved  is  between  the  President  and  the  Senate.  The 
President  has  discharged  his  full  duty  in  initiating  and 
concluding  the  negotiation  of  these  peace  treaties.  The 
issue  is  now  between  the  people  of  three  of  the  greatest 
nations  in  the  world  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

“Through  their  appropriate  and  responsible  representa¬ 
tives  the  people  of  these  three  nations,  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France,  have  recognized  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  possession  of  irresponsible  power  is  always 
a  temptation  to  its  irresponsible  use.  The  people  of 
these  three  nations  have  therefore  in  effect  mutually 
agreed,  in  the  future,  to  become  responsible  to  each 
other  for  the  exercise  of  their  war  power  by  solemnly 
agreeing  to  submit  to  an  International  Court  of  Ar¬ 
bitral  Justice  all  questions  arising  between  them  that 
otherwise  might  provoke  the  exercise  of  their  war  power, 
and  they  have  also  agreed  to  abide  by  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  international  tribunal.  These  peace 
treaties,  therefore,  represent  the  will  of  the  people  of 
three  nations  in  respect  to  substituting  peaceful  for  war¬ 
like  methods  in  the  settlement  of  all  international  ques¬ 
tions.  To  become  effective,  however,  that  will  must  be 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  for  that  reason  the  issue  is 
not  between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  but  between 
the  people  and  that  body. 

“In  negotiating  these' treaties  the  President  acted  for 
all  of  our  people ;  he  acted,  too,  from  the  highest  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  public  good  and  within  his  constitutional 
power. 

“There  is  every  evidence  that  his  action  in  this  respect 
is  approved  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  press  of  our 
country.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  action  of  any  Presi¬ 
dent  on  any  important  subject  was  ever  more  universally 
approved  than  the  action  of  President  Taft  in  nego¬ 
tiating  these  treaties. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Senate,  without  surrendering 
any  of  its  constitutional  rights,  to  ratify  them  and 
thereby  crystallize  into  international  law  the  will  of  the 
people  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth 
in  respect  to  international  peace.  No  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  ever  rested  upon  any  legislative  body  in  the  world, 
and  I  believe  the  magnitude  of  this  responsibility  is  fully 
appreciated  by  its  members. 

My  confidence  that  these  treaties  will  be  ratified  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  people  are  themselves  becoming 
interested  and  are  beginning  to  realize  how  much  their 
ratification  would  mean,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
people  of  all  other  nations.  We  have  too  much  at 
stake — in  fact,  the  world  has  too  much  at  stake — for  us 
to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  this 
question. 
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“The  discussion  of  these  treaties  in  open  Senate  will 
naturally  awaken  in  the  people  a  realizing  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  and  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  issue 
involved  is  between  them  and  the  Senate.  Although 
the  Senate,  theoretically,  represents  the  States  and  not 
the  people,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  thinking  people  of 
this  country,  rather  than  continue  forever  to  carry  the 
unnecessary  burden  of  taxation  they  are  now  loaded 
down  with  in  order  to  build  battleships  for  junk  piles 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000  each,  including  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  during  their  life  of  only 
fifteen  years,  will  make  known  to  their  Senators  their 
views  and  their  desires  in  respect  to  the  ratification  of 
these  treaties,  and  thus  prevent  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  head  of  our  Government  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  international  peace  from  going  for  naught.” 


The  Glory  of  Our  Common  Country. 

President  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

From  an  address  given  by  Dr.  Mitchell  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  Disputes, 
Cincinnati,  November  8. 

Without  stopping  to  enumerate  the  instances  of  arbi¬ 
tration  such  as  “the  Alabama  claims,”  to  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party,  or  the  number  of  arbitration 
treaties  which  our  country  has  entered  into  with  other 
nations,  or  the  cases  which  we  have  carried  to  The 
Hague  for  settlement,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  present 
arbitration  treaties  arranged  by  President  Taft  with 
England  and  France  are  a  natural  outcome  of  American 
policies  since  the  foundation  of  our  government.  Be¬ 
tween  these  three  enlightened  nations,  such  treaties 
make  reason  supreme,  and  express  the  faith  of  these 
countries  in  justice  rather  than  violence. 

These  agreements  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  They  are  the  finest  instance  of  the 
moral  initiative  of  America.  They  are  the  crown  of 
President  Taft’s  achievements,  and  they  are  destined  to 
be,  if  ratified,  the  glory  of  our  common  country.  Our 
people  believe  in  the  principle  of  these  treaties.  And 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  such  lawyers 
as  President  Taft,  Secretary  Ivnox,  and  Senators  Cul- 
lom,  Burton,  and  Boot  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  treaties  without  amendment. 

Highly  favored  in  position  with  continental  domain, 
swept  by  an  ocean  on  either  side  and  inheriting  princi¬ 
ples  that  make  for  the  supremacy  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  we  as  a  nation  stand  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  presented  to 
mankind  of  advancing  the  well-being  of  our  kind  the 
world  around. 

God  has  said:  “I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation.” 
Shall  wre,  accepting  in  full  the  spirit  of  peace  and  the 
supremacy  of  justice,  rise  at  this  moment  to  the  height 
of  duty  and  clasp  hands  across  the  sea  with  the  mother 
land  and  the  friend  who  stood  by  us  in  the  hour  of  need? 

It  is  well  for  the  arbitration  treaties  in  the  Senate 
to  be  discussed  fully  from  every  point  of  view  by  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Booseveit  has  come  forward  to 
challenge  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  treaties,  and  citing 
modern  instances,  such  as  the  war  in  China  and  the  war 
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between  Italy  and  Turkey,  as  proofs  that  treaties  are 
mere  paper  where  the  big  stick  is  not  on  hand. 

His  argument  fails  in  several  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  misgovernment  in  China  and  Turkey  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  arbitration  among 
three  so  advanced  nations  as  America,  England,  and 
France.  The  only  proper  inference  from  such  cases  as 
Turkey  and  China  is  that  in  making  arbitration  treaties 
we  must  be  careful  as  to  the  character,  stability,  and 
justice  of  the  governments  with  which  we  enter  into 
agreements  of  this  kind. 

The  instances  of  Turkey  and  China  are  no  argument 
against  arbitration,  but  a  warning  that  arbitration  must 
for  the  present  be  confined  to  a  few  nations  supreme  in 
intelligence  and  justice.  This  is  especially  true  of  all- 
inclusive  arbitration  treaties,  such  as  are  proposed  be¬ 
tween  America,  England,  and  France.  To  come  within 
the  circle  of  such  an  agreement,  it  is  not  merely  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  nation  be  strong,  but  also  great  in  conscience 
and  moral  vision. 


The  Peace  Treaties  with  England  and 

France. 

From  the  Independent  of  August  10. 

Last  week,  Thursday,  a  little  after  3  p.  m.,  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft’s  study,  two  of  these  treaties  were  signed — 
those  between  England  and  the  United  States  and 
France  and  the  United  States.  The  informality  and 
simplicity  of  the  ceremony  added  to  its  impressiveness. 
No  speeches  were  made.  Secretary  Knox  and  Ambas¬ 
sador  Bryce  simply  seated  themselves  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table  and  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  ;  that  was  all.  Similarly  the  French  Vice-Consul 
of  New  York  and  Secretary  Knox  signed  the  French 
treaty. 

The  treaties  were  sent  to  the  Senate  Friday  and 
given  to  the  public  Saturday.  They  are  substantially 
alike,  and  in  no  respect  differ  from  the  resume  given  out 
by  the  State  Department  on  May  17  and  commented 
upon  editorially  in  our  issue  of  May  25. 

There  are  only  three  points  this  week  that  we  wish  to 
consider  in  the  treaties.  They  are  the  most  novel  and 
important. 

First.  “All”  disputes  that  are  “justiciable”  and  can¬ 
not  be  settled  by  diplomacy  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  Thus  the  scope  of  our  existing  arbitration 
agreements  is  expanded  by  eliminating  the  exceptions  of 
questions  of  “honor”  and  “vital  interests.”  Still  the 
word  “justiciable”  offers  a  loophole  to  escape  the  re¬ 
course  to  arbitration,  because  a  nation  may  claim  a  dis¬ 
pute  is  not  “justiciable.”  In  that  case  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  will  decide  whether  the  dispute  is  “justicia¬ 
ble”  or  not.  If  it  finds  it  is,  the  dispute  must  go  to 
arbitration.  If  not,  there  may  be  war.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  treaties  do  not  absolutely  provide  ways  to 
settle  “all”  differences  by  arbitration,  as  President  Taft 
said  he  was  willing  to  do.  Still  it  is  almost  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  would  allow  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  go  to  the  point  of  war,  especially  as  either  nation 
could  cause  its  findings  to  be  delayed  a  year  in  order  to 
let  heated  public  opinion  cool  off  and  diplomacy  come 
into  action.  At  any  rate,  the  scope  of  the  treaties  is  so 
much  broader  than  anything  now  existing  between  world 
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powers  that  they  constitute  the  greatest  forward  step 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  peace  and  arbitration. 

Second.  The  device  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  is 
probably  destined  to  play  a  more  important  role  in  these 
treaties  than  even  their  “all-inclusiveness.”  Here  at 
last  we  have  the  international  analogue  of  the  “jury  of 
presentment”  or  “grand  jury”  in  private  law.  These 
commissions  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest  by  all 
students  of  comparative  law. 

Third.  The  “special  agreement”  in  each  case  to  arbi¬ 
trate  shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by 
the  President  “by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereof.”  This  means  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  honor 
bound  to  refer  all  justiciable  disputes  to  arbitration,  but 
that  it  will  be  consulted  in  framing  the  preliminary 
“special  agreement”  defining  the  dispute  and  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  arbitration.  Of  course  the  Senate,  under 
this  somewhat  elastic  provision,  might  so  emasculate  the 
agreement  as  to  prevent  its  acceptance  by  the  opposing 
power ;  still  such  a  contingency  is  so  unlikely  as  to  be  a 
practical  impossibility.  Whether  the  Senate,  however, 
will  take  the  view  that  this  whole  clause  signs  away  its 
constitutional  prerogatives  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable,  however,  that  the  Senate 
will  refuse  to  ratify  these  two  great  treaties.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  Knox  believe  that  all  Senatorial  pre¬ 
rogatives  are  fully  conserved,  and  there  are  no  better 
constitutional  lawyers  in  the  Upper  House. 

Still,  now  is  the  critical  time.  Any  political  or  civic 
organization,  any  newspaper  or  individual  that  has  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Senate  or  with  any  Senator  should  exert 
it  now. 

If  these  treaties  fail,  the  cause  of  universal  peace  will 
be  set  back  a  generation.  Their  importance  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Unlimited  arbitration  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
war.  As  surely  as  daylight  follows  dawn,  these  treaties, 
once  ratified,  will  be  followed  by  similar  treaties  with 
other  nations.  Thus  the  time  is  likely  soon  to  come 
when  a  few  of  the  great  nations,  being  bound  to  one 
another  by  indissoluble  chains  of  peace,  will  negotiate 
a  general  treaty  of  unlimited  arbitration  among  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  will  be  formed  the  long-desired  League 
of  Peace,  and  any  genuine  League  of  Peace  is  bound  to 
grow  until  all  the  nations  of  the  world  enter  its  pros¬ 
perous  and  concordant  circle.  First,  unlimited  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties  with  England  and  France ;  second,  a  League 
of  Peace;  third,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  give  to  President  Taft  all  honor 
for  this  great  moral  victory  in  world  statesmanship.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  our  people  that  the 
man  who  presides  over  a  confederation  of  forty-six  sov¬ 
ereign  States — the  greatest  peace  society  known  to  his¬ 
tory — should  be  also  the  leader  of  the  forty-six  sovereign 
civilized  nations  in  their  progress  toward  peace. 

If  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war, 
her  greatest  victory  during  the  present  century,  if  not 
during  the  human  era,  was  all  but  achieved  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  And  when  these  treaties  are  finally  ratified  by  our 
Senate — they  are  already  ratified  by  the  peoples  of 
Britain,  France,  and  America — William  Howard  Taft 
will  have  done  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  the 
world  to  hasten  that  day,  sure  to  come,  when,  as  Victor 
Hugo  prophesied,  “the  only  battlefield  will  be  the  market 
opening  to  commerce  and  the  mind  to  new  ideas.” 


To  the  Senate. 

From  the  Independent  of  August  17. 

Gentlemen:  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  under  the  Constitution,  has  submitted  to  you  for 
ratification  two  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  These  treaties  are  for  the 
unlimited  arbitration  of  all  disputes,  even  those  sup¬ 
posed  to  involve  “national  honor,”  and  are  generally 
held  to  be  the  farthest  steps  yet  taken  in  the  history  of 
the  world  toward  the  goal  of  universal  peace. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  you  will  not 
ratify  these  treaties  at  the  present  session,  that  you  fear 
that  your  rights  as  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty-making 
branch  of  the  Government  have  been  invaded.  Your 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  even  made  the 
great  blunder  of  reporting  the  treaties  back  to  you  emas¬ 
culated  of  a  most  important  provision — the  provision 
which  enables  the  commission  of  inquiry  to  send  a  dis¬ 
pute  to  arbitration. 

It  is,  of  course,  your  sworn  duty  to  examine  the 
treaties  with  all  care  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  your  own  preroga¬ 
tives,  are  properly  safeguarded.  There  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  your  taking  all  the  time  you  need  to  make  the 
minutest  scrutiny. 

But  we  warn  you  that  the  country  is  in  no  mood  to 
stand  any  unnecessary  quibblings  over  Senatorial  prece¬ 
dences.  You  will  be  held  individually  and  collectively 
responsible  if  you  attempt  to  put  vour  dignity  above  the 
cause  of  the  world’s  peace.  Do  not  forget  that  since 
you  defeated  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1897  and 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1903  a  well-nigh  universal 
sentiment  for  peace  and  arbitration  has  grown  up  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world.  The  churches, 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  the  labor 
unions,  the  universities,  and  indeed  all  interests  and 
classes  in  the  community,  are  now  a  unit  in  this  noble 
and  irresistible  movement.  Even  the  great  mass  of  the 
plain  people  are  at  last  coming  to  realize  who  are  the 
ones  who  undergo  the  sufferings  of  war  and  pay  the 
taxes  of  armed  peace. 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  week  the 
views  of  Prof.  John  B.  Moore,  generally  considered  the 
greatest  international  lawyer  in  America.  He  thinks 
the  treaties  should  be  ratified.  And  President  Taft  him¬ 
self,  in  his  speech  last  week  at  Mountain  Lake  Park, 
answered  in  brief  all  constitutional  objections  that  you 
can  reasonably  make.  Said  he: 

“By  this  treaty,  if  it  is  ratified,  the  Executive  and 
Senate  representing  the  United  States  agree  to  settle 
all  their  differences,  as  described  in  the  treaty,  by  arbi¬ 
tration  or  through  a  commission. 

“Should  the  treaty  be  ratified,  the  Senate,  exactly  as 
the  Executive,  will  be  in  honor  bound  by  its  obligations 
in  good  faith  to  perform  the  offices  which  the  main 
treaty  provides  shall  be  performed  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  to  abide  the  result,  and  to  ac¬ 
quiesce,  or,  in  so  far  as  may  be,  perform  and  execute  the 
judgment  of  the  tribunal. 

“What  is  there  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  uniting 
with  the  Executive  in  agreeing  to  settle  future  contro¬ 
versies  of  a  given  description  in  a  treaty  by  the  judgment 
of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  to  submit  to  that  tribunal 
not  only  the  question  how  the  issue  ought  to  be  decided. 
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but  also  as  a  condition  precedent,  whether  the  issue  is 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  already  made?” 

If  you  are  willing  and  have  the  right  to  sanction  the 
arbitration  of  questions  that  involve  the  national  honor, 
as  you  did  in  the  famous  Alabama  case  or  the  recent 
Newfoundland  fisheries  case,  there  can  be  no  possible 
constitutional  reason  why  you  cannot  agree  to  give  your 
sanction  to  arbitrate  all  such  cases  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  constitutional  difference  between  making  a  special 
and  a  general  treaty. 

Thus  the  only  question  before  you  is  this:  Is  the 
United  States  ready  yet  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  that 
may  arise  between  herself  and  England  and  France? 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox  say  yes,  our  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  say  yes,  the  whole  country  says  yes. 

A  golden  opportunity,  therefore,  lies  before  you.  The 
imperishable  honor  of  leading  with  President  Taft  in 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  what  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  called  “the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind”  is  within 
your  grasp.  Unlimited  arbitration  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  war. 

Let  the  treaties,  therefore,  be  ratified  at  the  present 
session.  The  moral  and  material  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  our  nation  and  to  all  mankind  for  this  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  cause  of  the  ages  will  be  beyond  human  com¬ 
putation. 

The  General  Arbitration  Treaty. 

IS  IT  CONSTITUTIONAL? 

From  the  Outlook. 

The  General  Arbitration  Treaty  provides  that  all  dif¬ 
ferences  arising  between  the  high  contracting  parties, 
which  are  susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  law  or  equity  and  which  cannot  be  set¬ 
tled  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent 
Court"  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  or  to  some  other 
arbitral  tribunal  as  may  be  decided  in  each  case  by  spe¬ 
cial  agreement,  and  that  the  special  agreement  in  each 
case  shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  And  it  further  provides  that,  in  cases  in  which 
the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  a  difference  is 
subject  to  arbitration  (that  is,  whether  it  is  susceptible 
of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  law  or 
equity),  that  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
High  Commission  of  Inquiry,  composed  of  three  “na¬ 
tionals”  from  each  nation ;  and  if  all  but  one  of  the 
commissioners  decide  that  the  question  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  such  decision,  their  decision  shall  be  binding 
on  both  the  nations.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  President  shall  “have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con¬ 
cur.”  The  majority  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  presented  by  Senator  Lodge,  holds 
that  the  clause  in  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Joint  High  Commission,  with  power  to  settle 
it,  the  question  whether  any  particular  issue  arising  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  susceptible 
of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  law 
or  equity,  is  inconsistent  with  this  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  “The  committee  believes  that  it  will  be  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 


confer  upon  an  outside  commission  powers  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  devolve  upon  the  Senate.  It  seems  to 
the  committee  that  the  Senate  has  no  more  right  to  dele¬ 
gate  its  share  of  the  treaty-making  power  than  Congress 
has  to  delegate  the  legislative  power.”  The  minority 
report  of  the  Senate  committee,  presented  by  Senators 
S.  M.  Cullom  and  Elihu  Root,  and  approved  also  bv 
Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  holds  that  there  is  in  this 
proposed  treaty  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  “We  see  no  obstacle  to  the  submission  of  such  a 
question  to  decision,  just  as  any  other  question  of  fact, 
or  mixed  fact  and  law,  may  be  submitted  to  decision. 
Such  a  submission  is  not  delegating  to  a  commission 
power  to  say  what  shall  be  arbitrated ;  it  is  merely  em¬ 
powering  the  commission  to  find  whether  the  particular 
case  is  one  that  the  President  and  Senate  have  said  shall 
be  arbitrated.” 

Upon  such  a  question  the  laity  may  well  be  governed 
by  the  authority  of  three  such  lawyers  as  President  Taft, 
Secretary  Ivnox,  and  Senator  Root.  But  in  this  case 
the  people  need  not  rest  their  judgment  wholly  upon 
authority.  The  judgment  of  these  eminent  lawyers  is 
abundantly  sustained  by  principle  and  precedent  easily 
understandable  by  the  non-professional  mind.  There 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  whether,  under  the  treaty, 
the  three  representatives  of  America  on  this  Joint  High 
Commission  would  be  appointed  by  the  President  alone, 
or  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  We  think  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  should  be  secured,  but  any  ambiguity  upon  this 
point  could  easily  be  removed  by  amendment  if  amend¬ 
ment  is  necessary. 

The  President  and  the  Senate  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  refer  any  specific  question  to  arbitration.  No 
one  doubts  this.  The  right  has  been  exercised  too  often 
to  be  called  in  question.  They  have  a  right  to  refer  any 
class  of  questions  to  arbitration.  This  right  has  also 
been  exercised,  first  by  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty 
with  the  South  American  Republics,  ratified  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1905;  later,  by  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1908,  though  in 
this  latter  treaty  the  Senate  reserved  the  right  to  advise 
and  consent  to  the  act  of  the  President  in  determining 
whether  any  specific  question  came  within  the  exceptions 
provided  for  in  the  treaty.  If  the  President  and  the 
Senate  have  a  right  to  refer  each  question  as  it  may 
arise,  or,  by  general  treaty,  a  group  of  questions,  they 
have  the  same  right  to  refer  all  questions.  If,  in  the 
proposed  General  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  were  simply  provided  that  all  differences  hereafter 
arising  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  which  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  adjust  by  diplomacy,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the 
Hague,  no  one  could  question  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
confirm  such  a  treaty.  The  real  question,  and  the  only 
question,  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  whether,  in  case  general 
exceptions  are  made  to  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  must,  as  a  body,  pass  on  each  question  which  arises, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  comes  within  the  speci¬ 
fied  exceptions. 

The  argument  of  the  Senate  committee  that  “the 
Senate  has  no  more  right  to  delegate  its  share  of  the 
treaty-making  power  than  Congress  has  to  delegate  the 
legislative  power,”  is  really,  in  the  light  of  the  prece- 
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dents,  an  argument  against  its  contention  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  treaty  is  unconstitutional.  Congress  cannot  delegate 
its  legislative  power  to  the  President,  but  it  can  delegate 
to  the  President  power  to  determine  when  and  how  a 
law,  general  in  its  provisions,  shall  be  applied.  We  quote 
from  an  editorial  on  this  subject  in  the  Outlook  of 
March  4,  1905: 

“It  is  established,  both  by  congressional  precedents 
and  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  delegate  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  power: 

“To  establish  or  remove  an  embargo. 

“To  admit  specified  articles  free  of  duty,  and  to  reim¬ 
pose  the  duty. 

“To  prohibit  the  importation  of  cattle  if  such  impor¬ 
tation  is  perilous  to  public  health,  and  to  remove  the 
prohibition. 

“To  suspend  or  to  reimpose  tonnage  duties. 

“To  waive  or  to  put  into  effect  provisions  of  a  treaty 
prescribing  judicial  proceedings  for  American  citizens 
in  a  foreign  country. 

“To  agree  with  a  foreign  nation  what  plans  for  sani¬ 
tation  are  adequate. 

“To  agree  with  a  foreign  nation  what  sites  for  coaling 
or  naval  stations  are  satisfactory. 

“To  enter  into  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation  in 
the  selection  and  constitution  of  a  court  of  arbitration. 

“To  enter  into  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation  in 
determining  whether  a  special  case  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  general  or  to  a  special  court.” 

In  the  light  of  these  precedents,  it  seems  to  us  clear 
that  the  Senate  has  a  right,  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  it,  to 
make  a  general  agreement  with  Great  Britain  to  refer 
all  cases,  with  one  exception,  to  the  General  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  to  leave  a  Joint  High  Commission, 
composed  in  equal  parts  of  nationals  from  each  nation, 
to  determine  whether  any  particular  controversy  comes 
under  the  one  exception  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

IS  IT  DESIRABLE? 

The  Outlook  has  in  preceding  articles  described  how 
the  proposed  General  Arbitration  Treaty  would  work  in 
a  given  case,  and  stated  the  reasons  for  its  belief  that 
the  Senate  has  a  constitutional  right  to  make  such  a 
General  Arbitration  Treaty.  In  this  article  we  consider 
the  question,  Is  such  a  treaty  desirable?  The  Outlook 
answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  It  thinks  such 
a  General  Arbitration  Treaty  is  desirable;  it  thinks  the 
treaty  is  constitutional;  and  it  is  inclined  to  believe 
(though  only  experiment  can  give  certitude  on  that 
question)  that  no  exigency  is  likely  to  arise  in  which  it 
would  fail  to  achieve  its  beneficent  purpose. 

We  consider  this  General  Arbitration  Treaty  as  one 
between  the  United  States  and  all  civilized  powers.  We 
regard  it  as  of  vital  importance  that  any  general  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaty  with  Great  Britain  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  serve  as  a  safe  model  for  similar  treaties  with  other 
great  world  powers,  including  Japan.  In  an  editorial 
on  this  subject  in  the  Outlook  for  June  17  last  we  stated 
the  reasons  for  this  conviction,  and  need  not  repeat  them 
here.  That  the  President  is  of  this  opinion  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  already  invited  Japan  to  join  in  a 
similar  treaty. 

If  some  Americans  doubt  whether  such  an  agreement 
is  desirable,  it  is  because  over-ardent  advocates  of  peace 


have  claimed  too  much  for  international  arbitration. 
Such  a  treaty  as  this  does  not  secure  world  peace.  It  is 
not  its  object  to  secure  world  peace.  President  Taft  has 
said  explicitly  to  Americans,  Earl  Grey  has  said  equally 
explicitly  to  Englishmen,  that  this  treaty  will  accom¬ 
plish  no  such  result.  If  this  were  its  object,  the  Outlook 
would  not  approve  it.  We  do  not  approve  making 
promises  that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  nor  professing  to  secure 
objects  which  the  means  proposed  are  manifestly  inade¬ 
quate  to  secure.  We  approve  this  treaty,  not  because  it 
will  insure  world  peace,  but  because  it  will  promote 
world  righteousness. 

•  ••••** 

The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  the  International 
Arbitration  Treaty  will  secure  a  world  peace.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  this:  Has  civilization  made  such  progress  that 
most  questions  which  arise  between  civilized  powers  can 
be  so  settled  by  judicial  proceedings  as  to  promote  right¬ 
eousness  more  effectively  than  it  is,  or  can  be,  promoted 
by  war?  Has  the  development  of  the  reason  and  the 
conscience  been  carried  far  enough  in  Christendom  to 
make  it  practicable  to  substitute  in  most  controversies 
between  civilized  powers  the  appeal  to  reason  for  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  force? 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  government  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  injustice,  whether  that  injustice  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  foreign  powers  or  by  domestic  criminals.  If  it 
fails  to  furnish  such  protection,  it  fails  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  duty  and  has  no  adequate  reason  for  its  existence. 
The  real  question  presented  by  this  international  treaty 
is  this :  Can  the  United  States  better  fulfill  this  duty, 
better  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens  from  foreign 
wrong-doing,  by  appealing  to  an  international  court  of 
justice  than  by  appealing  to  arms? 

Not  all  wars  in  the  past  have  been  wrong';  not  all  in¬ 
ternational  questions  in  the  future  can  be  settled  by  a 
court  of  justice.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence  de¬ 
clares  that  there  are  inalienable  rights.  There  are  also 
inalienable  duties.  There  are  purely  American  ques¬ 
tions  which  America  would  not  be  willing  to  submit  to 
European  tribunals,  because  there  is  not  at  present  devel¬ 
oped  a  sufficient  world  consciousness  to  give  us  assurance 
that  a  European  tribunal  would  understand  a  purely 
American  question.  Probably  all  questions  of  merely 
national  interest  might  well  be  submitted  to  a  judicial 
tribunal ;  but  not  all  questions  of  national  duty.  The 
proposed  arbitration  treaty  will  not  secure  world  peace, 
but  it  will  make  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputed 
questions  a  little  easier.  It  will  not  secure  world  right¬ 
eousness,  but  it  will  make  world  righteousness  a  little 
more  probable.  There  were  many  questions  in  the  past 
which  could  not  have  been  settled  by  arbitration.  There 
may  be  such  questions  in  the  future.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  likely  to  arise  between  civilized  nations 
the  appeal  to  reason  would  further  the  cause  of  right¬ 
eousness  better  than  the  appeal  to  force.  And  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  progressed  far  enough  to  make  the  experiment 
of  a  general  reference  to  arbitration  practicable,  leaving 
such  exceptional  cases  as  may  arise  for  exceptional  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1911  marks  no 
great  advance  over  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of 
1908.  But  it  re-emphasizes  the  principles  involved  in 
that  treaty,  and  in  so  far  is  an  advantage.  The  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  committee,  that 
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such  a  treaty  would  raise  questions  which  are  now  at 
rest,  seem  to  the  Outlook  needless  apprehensions.  The 
treaty  is  so  carefully  framed  as  to  avoid  the  danger  that 
under  it  America  might  be  forced  into  a  dishonorable 
peace,  or  into  a  breach  of  the  treaty  in  order  to  avoid  a 
dishonorable  peace.  The  Outlook  believes  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  has  the  constitutional  authority  to  make 
such  a  treaty,  and  that  if  the  American  people  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  this  treaty  and  deliberately  make 
its  purpose  their  own,  the  treaty  will  make  both  for 
peace  and  for  righteousness.  It  will  not  do  all  that 
some  of  its  enthusiastic  advocates  claim  for  it,  but  its 
adoption  will  do  some  good  and  can  do  no  harm. 


Line=up  for  the  Peace  Treaties. 

From  the  Homiletic  Review. 

"Whether  the  arbitration  treaties  with  England  and 
France  should  be  ratified  will  be  the  great  question  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  next  winter.  It  is  now  before  the  great 
and  general  court  of  public  opinion.  The  line-up  on 
each  side  has  already  begun  as  follows :  for  the  treaties 
as  presented,  two  hundred  chambers  of  commerce,  nu¬ 
merous  university  and  college  professors,  a  host  of  cler¬ 
gymen  of  all  denominations,  many  groups  of  churches, 
and  a  multitude  of  business  men.  Against  the  treaties, 
chiefly  some  societies  of  citizens  who  have  brought  over 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  an  inherited  animosity 
against  England  or  France.  With  these  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  on  other 
grounds  declared  its  opposition,  and  this  in  discourteous 
disregard  of  the  President’s  request  to  postpone  its  re¬ 
port  till  Congress  meets  in  December.  It  is  well  that 
its  opposition  has  been  unmasked  thus  early ;  its  essential 
weakness  will  be  the  sooner  exposed  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Each  treaty  provides  that  if  either  nation 
thinks  a  disputed  question  not  “justiciable,”  i.  e.,  not 
one  to  be  settled  in  a  court  of  justice,  this  point  shall  be 
referred  to  a  joint  high  commission  of  six — three  from 
each  nation — and  if  five  of  these  agree  that  it  is  justicia¬ 
ble,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal  for  de¬ 
cision.  This  the  Senate’s  committee  pronounces  an  un¬ 
constitutional  delegation  of  the  treaty-making  power  to 
outsiders.  This  contention  has  been  exploded  in  a  page 
of  The  Independent  by  Governor  Baldwin,  recently  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut,  and  still  professor  of  law 
in  Yale.  The  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  which  he  cites  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 
on  his  conclusion :  “It  is  not  delegating,  but  rather  exer¬ 
cising,  their  treaty-making  powers.”  Especially  forcible 
is  his  reference  to  the  fact  that  for  nearly  forty  years  the 
Postmaster-General  has  been  authorized  to  conclude 
postal  treaties  with  consent  of  the  President  only.  Of 
the  seven  names  signed  to  the  adverse  report,  not  one 
is  of  equal  weight  in  constitutional  law  with  Governor 
Baldwin,  or  with  the  President  himself,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox.  The  other  senatorial  objection 
to  the  treaties,  that  they  “breed  war,”  deserves  ridicule 
more  than  argument.  What  a  mare’s  nest  is  the  notion 
that  England  or  France  might  use  the  proposed  treaty 
to  challenge  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  then,  that  two  of 
the  three  Americans  in  the  Joint  High  Commission 
might  agree  with  them  to  refer  it  to  the  Hague  tri¬ 


bunal.  Not  to  regard  such  objections  as  disingenuous 
as  well  as  frivolous,  large  charity  is  needed.  It  is  hard 
not  to  believe  that  sundry  Senators  would  rather  have  the 
treaties  fail  than  have  Mr.  Taft,  as  a  candidate  next 
year  for  the  Presidency,  gain  prestige  by  their  ratifica¬ 
tion.  But  faith  in  the  essential  reasonableness  of  human 
nature,  even  under  temptation  to  unreason,  forbids  fear 
lest  perverse  objections  win  the  day.  Now  is  the  time 
to  call  out  all  the  reserves,  and  to  mass  the  forces  of 
reason,  of  commercial  interest,  and  of  religion,  for 
treaties  that  fasten  fresh  nails  in  the  coffin  of  the  ac¬ 
cursed  murderer,  war. 


Brief  Opinions  of  Prominent  Men. 

Governor  Mann,  of  Virginia. 

In  my  judgment  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
never  faced  a  more  important  issue  and  never  had  a 
greater  opportunity  for  world-wide  service  than  that 
presented  by  the  arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  and 
France.  That  these  treaties  should  be  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  best  people  of  America;  that  there  should  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  taking  so  great  a  step  for  peace 
on  earth  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
should  initiate  this  action.  Isolated  by  their  geographi¬ 
cal  situation  from  the  contending  great  powers,  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  imposing  navy,  and  by  unlimited  resources, 
secure  in  the  strength  of  a  vast,  intelligent  citizenship 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  United  States  can  well 
afford  to  lead  the  world  toward  peace  and  amity. 

Every  question  of  difficulty  between  nations,  be  it 
great  or  small,  has  its  origin  in  some  minor  controversy. 
The  prompt  arbitrament  of  these  questions  will  avert  an 
issue  of  national  honor. 

Senator  George  Sutherland,  of  Utah. 

I  favor  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  general 
arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  with¬ 
out  any  change  in  the  proposed  text. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  contention  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  Article  III  will  constitute  a  delegation  of  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  Senate.  Such  provision  is 
not  a  delegation  of  the  power  to  participate  in  the 
making  of  a  treaty,  but  only  of  a  power  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  facts  of  the  given  case  fall  within  the  rule 
laid  down  by  a  treaty,  already  made  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  is  no  more  a  delegation  of 
the  treaty-making  power  than  is  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
whether  transportation  charges  exacted  by  a  railway 
company  fall  within  the  statutory  rule  that  all  rates 
shall  be  reasonable  and  non-discriminative  a  delegation 
of  the  law-making  power. 

Congress  may  not  delegate  the  power  to  make  a  law, 
but  may  make  a  law  which  confers  a  power  to  determine 
whether  a  given  state  of  things  falls  within  the  operation 
of  the  law. 

Neither  can  I  agree  with  the  contention  that  this 
provision  is  unwise  or  attended  with  any  circumstances 
of  peril,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  personnel  of  the 
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Joint  High  Commission  is  sufficiently  under  our  control 
practically  to  guarantee  a  fair  decision,  or,  rather,  to 
prevent  an  unfair  decision. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  questions  concerning  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  any  purely  governmental  policy, 
such  as  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  aliens,  are  em¬ 
braced  within  the  terms  of  Article  I,  still  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  including  in  the  resolution  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  a  clause  declaring  that  the  Senate  advises  and  con¬ 
sents  to  the  ratification  with  the  understanding  that 
such  questions  are  not  included  within  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty. 

These  treaties  mark  a  long  step  forward.  Some  day 
we  shall  recognize  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  two  na¬ 
tions  engaging  in  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  citizens  as  a  means  of  redressing  public  grievances. 

Senator  P.  J.  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota. 

I  am  with  the  President  in  regard  to  these  treaties. 
T  was  not  in  Washington  "when  the  committee  made 
its  report,  and  that  is  why  I  do  not  appear  in  the  record 
opposing  the  amendments  suggested. 

Now,  for  years  we  have  been  putting  everything  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  hands  of  commissions,  delegating  one  duty 
after  another  to  different  commissions,  and  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  a  movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
peace  of  the  world,  certain  Senators  fear  that  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Senate  may  be  impinged  by  reasons  of 
a  treaty  which  refers  to  a  commission  the  determination 
of  what  is  a  justiciable  cause.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way, 
nor  do  I  believe  in  any  of  the  dire  predictions  made  by 
those  who  are  seeking  excuses  for  opposing  and  defeat¬ 
ing  the  arbitration  treaties. 

Tt  is  more  important  that  this  country  should  take 
the  lead  and  maintain  it  in  the  great  movement  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  international  disputes. 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 

It  is  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the  duty,  of  the 
Senate  thus  to  consider  them.  But  it  seems  to  me  the 
privilege,  the  great  opportune  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  all  the  organizations  which  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
in  America,  to  speak  out  promptly,  clearly,  and  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  treaties.  Every  assembly,  or  body,  or 
council  that  is  in  any  way  authorized  to  express  the  will 
and  desire  of  the  various  communities  of  Christians, 
should  do  something  to  make  it  plain  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  wish  and  aim  of  the  followers  of  Christ  that  war 
should  cease  and  justice  be  maintained  in  peace.  The 
Senate  should  understand  this,  and  take  it  into  account 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  summer  and  the  debates  and 
actions  of  next  winter. 

Memorials  and  delegations  should  be  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  this  purpose.  The  attitude  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  America  in  this  question  shonld  not  be  left 
open  to  any  doubt.  It  should  he  known  to  all  men,  and 
especially  to  our  legislators,  that  the  church,  however 
divided  on  other  points,  is  now  united  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  desires  to  see  the  disputes  and  differences 
of  nations  settled  by  appeal,  not  to  war  with  the  bloodv 
sword,  but  to  justice  with  the  even  scales.  She  sees  in 
these  treaties  the  only  practicable  path  to  this  end,  and 
therefore  would  regard  their  rejection  or  mutilation  as 
a  great  calamity. 


Roosevelt  and  the  Arbitration 
Treaties. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  has  re-entered  the  lists  as  an 
opponent  of  the  pending  arbitration  treaties,  which  he 
considers  hypocritical,  loosely  worded,  and  lacking  in 
explicitness  and  straightforwardness!  The  majority  of 
careful  readers  of  those  documents  have  failed  thus  far 
to  find  any  of  these  alarming  defects  in  them,  and  they 
will  be  inclined  to  attribute  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  conclu¬ 
sions  rather  to  obliquity  in  his  own  vision.  Nor  will 
the  ex-President’s  elaborate  observations  concerning 
righteousness  and  peace  and  his  abhorrence  of  brutality 
and  wrongdoing  carry  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  this 
attack  upon  the  treaties,  or  conceal  the  obvious  purpose 
of  discrediting  President  Taft  and  his  earnest  advocacy 
of  the  extension  of  international  arbitration.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  phrases 
if  the  latter  interpretation  of  his  purpose  does  him  in¬ 
justice. 

His  arguments  against  the  treaties  have  already  been 
fully  met  by  President  Taft’s  c-alm  and  closelv-reasoned 
discussion  of  the  points  at  issue.  The  ex-President 
would  specifically  withhold  from  submission  to  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration  questions  affecting  the  vital  interests 
and  honor  of  the  country,  these  being  the  reservations 
in  the  treaties  which  he  himself  negotiated,  but  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Senate  because  that  body  refused  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  him,  as  Executive,  the  power  over  future  arbi¬ 
trations  under  those  treaties.  Yet  he  now  objects  to 
the  delegation  of  power  to  the  Joint  High  Commission 
to  pass  upon  the  question,  duly  submitted  to  it,  whether 
a  particular  dispute  is  capable  of  adjudication  by  an 
arbitration  tribunal.  He  apparently  overlooks  entirely 
the  fact  that  a  joint  commission  has  no  power  of  itself 
to  decide  whether  questions  are  arbitrable,  but  can  only 
pass  upon  specific  points  submitted  to  it  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  powers  concerned.  The  intimation 
that  the  President  would  refer  to  a  commission  any 
issue  concerning  the  domestic  policy  or  “vital  needs”  of 
the  nation,  contrary  to  the  express  wishes  of  his  consti¬ 
tutional  advisers  or  to  the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of 
the  people,  is  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  be  that  he 
identifies  “righteousness”  and  the  national  policy  as  en¬ 
tirely  and  always  synonymous.  If  we  want  a  thing  very 
badly,  he  argues  in  effect,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  honor,  and  no  tribunal  on  earth,  however  impar¬ 
tial  and  however  august,  can  for  one  moment  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  upon  questions  of  law  or  justice  which 
may  be  involved  in  such  matters  of  “national  honor,” 
even  though  they  may  affect  our  foreign  relations.  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  position  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  taken 
by  President  Taft  in  his  Ocean  Grove  speech,  when  he 
said: 

“I  believe  in  arbitration  to  the  point  that  I  am  willing 
to  arbitrate  anything  in  which  I  believe  I  have  a  good 
case,  and,  if  I  don’t  believe  I  have  a  good  case,  I  wish 
to  give  it  up  in  advance  of  arbitration. 

“When  we  agree  that  we  will  submit  all  justiciable 
controversies  to  the  judgment  of  an  arbitration  and  de¬ 
cline  to  allow  anybody  to  decide  what  is  justiciable  ex¬ 
cept  ourselves,  we  give  little  sanction  or  pledge  in  ad- 
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vance  of  our  willingness  and  anxiety  to  settle  all  possible 
controversies  by  arbitration.” 

After  contrasting  the  two  positions  thus  defined — that 
of  Mr.  Taft,  who  wants  justice  to  the  point  that  he  is 
willing  on  behalf  of  the  nation  to  abide  by  an  impartial 
judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
President,  who  would  make  the  national  desires  and  in¬ 
terest  the  sole  test  of  justice  and  equity,  the  public  will 
be  able  to  decide  in  which  position  the  “hypocrisy”  is  to 
be  found. 


Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Attack  on  the  Arbi= 
tration  Treaties. 

The  Philadelphia  Press. 

When  Theodore  Eoosevelt  was  governor  of  New  York 
he  made  a  vehement  attack  on  an  arbitration  treaty 
negotiated  by  Secretary  John  Hay,  and  approved  by 
President  McKinley,  which  widened  the  field  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain.  The  opposition  coming  from 
the  executive  chamber  at  Albany  did  almost  as  much  to 
defeat  the  treaty  as  obstruction  in  the  Senate  chamber 
at  Washington.  As  President,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  negotiated 
a  treaty  conferring  greater  powers  on  the  National  Ex¬ 
ecutive  than  did  the  previous  Hay  arbitration  treaty,  and 
when  the  Senate  amended  it  he  refused  to  continue  the 
negotiations,  though  his  administration  was  honorably 
distinguished  by  many  new  arbitration  treaties. 

Meanwhile  arbitration  has  taken  another  step  forward 
in  the  “general”  arbitration  treaties  ratified  in  1909 
and  the  new  treaties  pending  before  the  Senate.  The 
attack  just  made  on  these  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt  puts  him  in 
the  position  of  opposing  the  progress  of  arbitration  on 
the  naked,  brutal  ground  he  urged  ten  years  ago  when 
he  denounced  the  Mclvinley-Hay  treaty — that  the 
United  States  could  not  trust  the  justice  of  its  every 
cause  to  an  impartial  tribunal. 

The  objection  is  not  creditable  to  Mr.  Eoosevelt  as  a 
man,  a  statesman,  or  an  ex-President.  It  will  be  most 
regretted  by  those  who  most  strongly  supported  him  in 
the  past.  It  violates  the  sound  rule  which  keeps  an  ex- 
President  from  criticising  the  policy  of  his  successor. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  objections  were  to  be  followed,  their 
acceptance  would  range  the  United  States  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  prefer  force  to  right  and  might  to  law. 

The  American  people  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The 
treaties  negotiated  by  President  Taft,  now  before  the 
Senate,  could  be  advantageously  changed  in  certain  de¬ 
tails,  so  as  to  define  and  recognize  the  power  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  under  these  treaties,  but  the  general 
principle  on  which  the  new  arbitration  treaties  are  based 
is  eternally  right.  An  honorable  nation,  like  an  honor¬ 
able  man,  can  claim  nothing  which  an  impartial  tribunal 
knowing  the  law  and  seeking  justice  would  not  award. 
Any  man  who  attacks  this  great  principle  allies  him¬ 
self  with  the  brute  forces  of  history,  and  when  he  stoops 
to  charge  “offensive  hypocrisy”  on  those  who  advocate 
the  present  treaties,  including  in  this  by  implication  his 
own  successor,  he  reminds  every  hearer  that  abuse  is  the 
immemorial  weapon  of  a  bad  cause  and  an  unjust  plea. 


A  High  Achivements. 

The  Christian  Herald. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  nations  are  moving 
toward  world  peace.  Today  it  is  the  overshadowing 
theme  among  statesmen  and  thinkers.  The  conviction 
has  taken  deep  root  that  war  is  an  evil  in  any  form  and 
that  to  provoke  war  is  a  crime ;  that  the  resort  to  phys¬ 
ical  violence  settles  no  principle,  but  leaves  untouched 
the  great  questions  at  stake;  that  religion,  civilization, 
and  common  sense  demand  the  adjustment  of  inter¬ 
national  quarrels  by  the  same  judicial  methods  that 
apply  to  States  and  communities. 

No  achievement  of  American  statesmanship  has 
reached  higher  than  this  which,  through  our  Govern- 
menPs  wise  and  courageous  initiative,  has  given  to  the 
peace  movement  a  vitality  and  substance  it  never  yet 
possessed.  It  is  no  longer  a  dream ;  the  “desire  of  ithe 
nations”  is  transformed  into  reality.  By  these  new 
treaties  of  Washington  the  whole  movement  is  taken 
out  of  the  realm  of  distant  and  intangible  things.  It 
is  stepping  across  the  border  line  that  divides  the 
methods  of  barbarism  from  those  of  calm,  judicial 
reason.  We  have  established  a  precedent  for  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  follow,  and  under  Divine  guidance 
we  believe  it  will  be  followed. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

JAMES  L.  TRYON,  Ph.D.,  Representative, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

[ROBERT  C.  ROOT,  Representative, 

O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


CHICAGO  HEADQUARTERS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

DEPOSITORY  OF  PEACE  LITERATURE, 

CHARLES  E.  BEALS,  Field  Secretary, 

30  North  La  Salle  Street. 
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International  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Lecture  Bureau, 

313  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  persons  may  be  secured  to  give  ad¬ 
dresses  before  public  meetings,  churches,  schools,  and 
other  organizations,  on  international  arbitration  and 
peace.  Those  wishing  their  services  should  communi¬ 
cate  drectly  with  them  as  to  dates  and  terms : 

Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlboro  St.,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  2024  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  30  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Franklin  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  State  House,  Boston. 

E.  Howard  Brown,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  C.  Dennis,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein,  29A  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

non.  David  J.  Foster,  The  Brunswick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Bradley  Gilman,  Canton  Corner,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Hanson,  367  Marguerite  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Prof.  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Hamilton  Holt,  130  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

K.  S.  Inui,  8G5  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  612  South  Brearly  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holderness,  N.  II. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  29A  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead,  39  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  43  Summit  Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 
George  T.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Prof.  Bromley  Smith,  BuckneP  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


Branches  and  Auxiliaries  of  the  Amer= 
ican  Peace  Society. 

Bbanches : 

Ten  Peace  Society  of  Southern  California, 

619  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  President. 

Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary. 

Section :  The  Redlands  Peace  Society. 

William  C.  Allen,  President. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Northern  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hon.  W.  Almont  Gates,  President. 

Robert  C.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Utah  Peace  Society,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ex-Gov.  John  C.  Cutler,  President. 

J.  M.  Sjodahl,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  Italian  Peace  Society. 

Hon.  A.  Zucca,  President. 

Giovani  Danlele,  Secretary,  2039  First  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  President 
Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Secretary. 

The  Cleveland  Peace  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Hollingshead,  Secretary. 

The  Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Olmsted,  President. 

Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  Peacemakers  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  F.  Whaley,  President. 

C.  W.  Scarff,  Secretary. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society,  30  North  La  Salle  St. 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  President. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  Secretary. 

The  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Theodore  Marburg,  President. 

Edward  C.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  LL.  D„  President. 

James  L.  Tryon,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary. 

W.  H.  H.  Bryant,  Treasurer. 

The  Georgia  Peace  Society,  312  Austell  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President. 

Dr.  George  Brown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Derry  Peace  Society,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  President. 

Rev.  G.  Haslam,  Secretary. 

The  Oregon  Peace  Society,  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore. 
Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  President. 

William  H.  Galvani.  Secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Thomas  Raeburn  White,  President. 

Prof.  William  I.  Hull.  Secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Auxiliaries  : 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Trueblood,  President. 

Orman  Emery,  Secretary. 

New  York  Geeman-American  Peace  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President,  12  West  103d  St. 
Heinrich  Abeles,  Secretary,  221  Sast  53d  St. 

Henry  Feldman.  Treasurer,  380  East  149th  St. 

The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

583  Consldlne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dean  William  P.  Rogers,  President. 

G.  W.  Dubois,  Secretary. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Weston,  Secretary,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

The  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Cole,  President, 

224  Waldron  St.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  General  Secretary, 
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Zbc  Mar  anb  tbe  Sin  of  the  Wltovlb. 


By  the  Rev.  IT.  J.  Wotherspoon,  I).D.,  St.  Oswald’s,  Edinburgh. 

If  we  may  assume  any  moral  system  for  the  universe  or 
any  God  who  judges  the  Earth,  we  may  also  assume  a  connection 
between  these  two  things — the  war  which  desolates  the  world 
and  the  sin  of  the  world.  Sin  when  it  is  finished  brings  forth 
death.  The  sin,  it  may  be  further  assumed,  is  W orld  Sin ;  not 
the  sin  of  individuals  and  not  the  crime  of  some  particular 
date — the  war  is  a  world  war,  the  system  which  has  collapsed  is. 
a  world  system;  the  process  leading  to  the  collapse  must  be 
traced  in  world  history.  It  is  our  general  method  of  life— our 
relation  to  that  whole  scheme  of  things  which  includes  Heaven 
with  Earth  and  God  with  ourselves — which  has  broken  down, 
and  is  judged,  and  is  condemned.  The  relation  is  false,  the 
method  is  unworkable — for  they  have  led  us  to  this  which  we 
see,  and  that  not  by  accident  but  logically  and  naturally,  as  (if 
they  persisted)  they  were  bound  to  lead.  It  has  been  coming 
for  long;  whoever  was  not  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  could 
see  it  coming — and  now  it  has  come,  this  crash  of  our  life — 
of  which  the  war  itself  is  only  a  symptom,  and  is  the  beginning 
rather  than  the  end. 

If  we  are  to  think  intelligently  of  these  matters  or  to  speak 
of  them  rationally,  we  must  think  and  speak  of  them  on  this 
world  scale.  We  must  keep  out  of  the  atmosphere — one  can 
hardly  call  it  an  atmosphere  of  thought— in  which  it  is  possible 
for  example  to  ask  of  what  Britain  has  to  repent,  01  to  depiecate 
a  call  to  repentance  as  unpopular.  It  is  the  world  which  has 
need  to  repent,  and  we  for  our  part  with  the  woild.  No  doubt 
it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  us — it  is  moral  life  or  death  to  us 
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to  recognise  that,  when  the  crisis  emerged,  we  chose  the  better 
part — we  cast  in  our  lot  with  righteousness.  It  is  permissible 
even  to  think  that  in  all  the  circumstances  the  choice  was  brave. 
But  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  is  said,  that  we  are  now  suffering 
because  we  chose  the  better  part.  We  should  have  suffered  in 
any  case;  and  if  we  had  chosen  differently,  we  should  have 
suffered  things  inconceivably  worse — -shame  and  remorse  and 
loss  of  soul.  We  had  then  denied  God  and  ourselves.  We  had 
to  suffer — for  we  had  sinned ;  but  by  the  choice  which  we  made, 
we  chose  to  suffer  in  the  flesh  rather  than  in  the  spirit — God 
knows  we  chose  the  lighter  loss.  The  whole  world  has  come 
into  judgment  and  we  with  it;  but  now,  “being  judged ,  we  are 
chastened  of  the  Lord  that  we  should  not  perish  with  the  world." 
By  the  unmerited  grace  of  God  we  are  permitted  to  suffer  in  a 
good  cause,  and  (so  far  as  immediate  questions  are  concerned) 
with  a  good  conscience;  accepting  our  punishment,  if  only  God 
will  remember  His  covenant  with  us.  But  we  too  had  forgotten 
God — with  penitence  let  us  return  to  Him. 

One  can  conceive  of  a  group  of  men  who  have  wandered 
together  lawlessly;  some  of  them  better  and  some  of  them 
worse — some  conscious  and  resolute  in  evil  purpose,  others  of 
them  less  corrupt  and  less  deliberate,  not  so  much  wicked  as 
stupid.  And  one  may  imagine  things  carried  to  a  point  at 
which  these  last  should  find  themselves  led  to  the  verge  of  actual 
crime,  brought  to  some  scene  of  outrage  and  invited  to  be 
accomplices  in  it.  At  such  a  point  the  simpler  and  more  honest 
of  the  group  might  very  well  be  startled  and  draw  back;  they 
might  remonstrate;  presently  they  might  take  the  part  of  the 
proposed  victim  of  the  gang;  they  might  even  come  to  blows 
for  his  protection  with  their  former  associates,  so  placing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  law  and  right.  Thereby  they  would  go 
far  to  redeem  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  to  secure  a 
lenient  judgment.  Yet  they  would  not  be  innocent  nor  safe 
from  arraignment;  and  they  would  have  much  for  which  to 
reproach  themselves  and  for  which  to  make  amends,  as  the 
future  might  offer  opportunity.  It  is  under  some  such  figure  as 


that,  that  it  may  be  best  possible  to  set  before  our  minds  a  con¬ 
ception  of  our  present  position  among  nations  at  God’s  tribunal. 
We  are  not  innocent;  yet  we  may  stand  far  otherwise  than  they 
stand  there  who  have  purposed  the  evil  and  have  gone  through 
with  it  and  are  its  champions.  To  us  is  given  a  place  of  repen¬ 
tance  and  perhaps  even  a  good  hope  through  grace. 

Our  subject,  however,  is  not  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
British,  but  the  Sin  of  the  World.  And  if  we  ponder  the 
matter  from  that  point  of  view,  certain  considerations  emerge 
more  or  less  clearly. 

i.  The  World,  whose  sin  is  judged,  seems  to  be  a  quite 
definite  and,  in  a  sense,  a  limited  world.  It  is  the  old  Orbis 
Terrarum ,  the  world  of  historical  civilisation  (I  quote  from 
memory  of  what  Mr.  Belloc  has  somewhere  said) — which 
inherits  the  traditional  culture  of  the  Mediterranean  belt;  a 
culture  which,  for  so  long  as  history  reaches,  has  been  a 
continuous  development,  has  assimilated  the  successive  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  successively  dominant  races;  based  perhaps  in  Egypt 
or  Chaldea,  it  has  taken  up  the  art  and  thought  of  Greece,  the 
order,  justice,  and  law  of  Rome,  the  conscience  of  Judaea;  and 
finally  has  received  the  exalting  and  purifying  leaven  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  this  world — presenting  itself 
now  as  the  Europeanised  and  Christianised  world — which  is  the 
scene  of  war.  The  focus  of  conflict  and  the  focus  of  this 
civilisation  coincide.  The  nations  primarily  involved  are  those 
nations  to  which  this  civilisation  is  most  profoundly  ancestral 
and  native,  in  which  it  has  been  most  fully  developed.  The 
other  nations  of  the  Europeanised  system  (in  which,  of  course, 
America  is  included)  are  involved  in  the  war,  and  have  been 
drawn  into  it  in  an  order  and  to  a  degree  which  closely  corre¬ 
sponds  to  their  historical  part  in  its  creation.  This  circle  of 
nations  is  not  the  whole  of  humanity — but  it  is  historical 
humanity;  it  is  humanity  at  the  present  climax  of  its  evolution; 
it  represents  results.  Here,  at  what  we  must  recognise  as  the 
close  of  an  epoch  of  human  growth  and  labour,  this  which  we 
are  stands  for  the  best  and  highest  which  humanity,  working 
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upon  and  living  out  certain  principles  of  its  own,  has  been 
able  to  make  of  itself;  therefore  a  thing  ripe  for  judg¬ 
ment — unquestionably  ripe  for  judgment,  since  it  has  judged 
itself  by  going  bankrupt;  bankruptcy,  as  Carlyle  long  ago 
warned  us,  being  the  ultimate  criticism  of  principles  and 
systems. 

The  terrific  feature  of  this  “judgment  by  the/fact ” — what 
makes  it  conclusive  and  places  it  beyond  argument — is  that  it 
has  come  by  no  decadence,  but  in  process  of  advance;  not  by 
exhaustion  or  ebb  of  force,  but  in  the  full  upward  curve  of  its 
development.  There  has  been  no  symptom  of  what  Mr.  Silas 
Wegg  would  have  called  a  declining  and  a  falling.  What  has 
befallen  our  civilisation  befell  in  its  prosperity,  when  the  system 
was  working  well,  sweeping  on  triumphantly  in  the  path  proper 
to  it  on  its  own  premisses,  and  achieving  one  after  another  those 
conceptions  of  the  desirable  which  it  proposed  to  itself.  It  was 
a  system  based  on  the  material,  seeking  the  material,  and 
attaining  the  material.  “  As k  and  ye  shall  receive — seek  and 
ye  shall  find'1'1 — our  civilisation  found  what  it  sought — it  was 
succeeding — the  world  from  its  point  of  view  was  being  made 
better;  more  comfortable,  more  abundant,  more  masterful  over 
environment,  wiser  in  the  secrets  of  matter,  possessing  more  and 
enjoying  more ;  and  learning  besides  how  to  extend  possession 
and  enjoyment  to  the  greater  number.  Germany  in  particular 
had  carried  out  this  organisation  of  life  for  possession  and 
enjoyment  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  than  others.  We 
admired  and  envied — for  we  saw  the  ends  of  our  civilisation  in 
process  of  attainment.  Germany  led  the  modern  movement — 
Germany  showed  us  the  way  to  our  goal.  In  view  of  what  has 
happened,  that  is  significant. 

Then  of  a  sudden  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of  Mr. 
Wells’  forecasts  made  years  ago)  the  whole  system  “exploded,” 
and  earth  is  covered  with  its  ruins.  There  was  no  gradual 
weakening  or  sapping  or  bending — there  was  catastrophe.  It 
did  not  come  from  any  exterior  pressure,  yellow  or  other  peril ; 
it  came  from  within;  it  actually  issued  from  the  working  out  of 


the  system  itself — not  as  a  contravention  of  our  civilisation  but 
as  a  result  of  it. 

There  are  in  chemistry  compounds  which  become  more 
unstable  in  measure  as  they  are  intimately  blent.  Our  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  been  bringing  men  and  nations  closer  to  one  another 
physically,  intellectually,  morally;  it  would  seem  that  we  have 
been  thereby  creating  for  ourselves  conditions  of  excessive 
instability.  There  are  times  and  places  among  the  glaciers 
in  which  the  climber  goes  in  silence,  since  a  loud  word  may 
loose  the  avalanche.  For  us  a  pistol  shot  in  Bosnia  has  been 
enough  to  bring  our  world  about  our  ears  in  fragments. 

The  elements  of  our  associated  life  have  been  then  in 
unstable  combination.  There  has  been  something  amiss  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  that  whole  of  which  the  nations 
are  but  part — that  moral  whole  which  includes  God.  From  the 
standpoint  of  religion  such  error  of  relation  is  that  which  we 
know  as  Sin.  The  war  has  revealed  sin  in  our  civilisation — for 
the  war  is  the  end  to  which  our  civilisation  has  led  us.  Being 
finished ,  it  has  brought  forth  death. 

2.  And  as  the  world  judged  is  a  definite  and  identifiable 
world,  namely  the  Christianised  world  of  the  European  culture 
— so  the  sin  which  is  judged  is  a  definite  and  identifiable  sin. 
It  is  the  omission  of  God  from  cognisance.  The  presence  of 
God  in  human  life  has  been  ignored  by  it.  The  language  in 
which  St.  Paul  arraigned  another  great  civilisation,  that  of  tha 
Classic  paganism,  may  be  used  with  verbal  accuracy  of  the  neo¬ 
paganism  in  which  the  war  found  us: — '•'•When  they  kneiv  God , 
they  glorified  Him  not  as  God  .  .  .  they  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge /’  For  multitudes  of  us,  no  doubt,  in 
personal  faith  and  practice,  God  was  the  supreme  reality — in 
social  relations  on  the  other  hand  and  in  the  determination  of 
corporate  conditions,  we  determined  without  reference  to  God. 
For  our  community  life  we  accepted  as  necessary  a  standard 
which  should  be  common  to  the  believer  and  to  the  unbeliever — 
that  of  the  materially  advantageous.  Days  had  been  when  the 
reference  to  God  had  6een  the  commonplace  of  national  con- 
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science;  those  days  were  past — we  had  abandoned  such  refer¬ 
ence  :  and  we  have  not  even  yet  resumed  it — even  now,  when  we 
are  driven  to  acknowledge  and  to  combat  some  at  least  of  our 
more  paralysing  national  evils,  we  are  careful  to  explain  to  one 
another  that  we  deal  with  them  as  vices,  not  as  sins,  and  that 
we  limit  them  because  they  are  socially  injurious,  not  because 
they  are  wrong. 

The  sin  is  ihe  sin  of  Christians — the  world  judged  is  the 
world  of  Christendom;  it  is  we  on  whom  the  wrath  has  fallen, 
we  who  have  known  Christ,  and  in  our  corporate  life — that 
social  system  which  has  broken  down — have  ignored  Christ. 
We  are  4 4  condemned,  because  ive  have  not  believed  in  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ” — we  have  known  Him  and  have  not 
believed  in  Him;  we  have  known  His  law,  and  we  have  not 
believed  in  His  law.  That  is  the  specific  condemnation,  the 
essential  and  fundamental  sin  which  has  brought  us  to  this  ruin. 

For  multitudes  in  personal  interior  life,  Christ  has  been 
the  one  absorbing  fact.  As  a  religion  of  the  individual  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  worked  out  and  applied,  even  with  some 

success _ it  has  produced  the  Christian  life  and  the  Christian 

soul.  As  a  social  inference,  however,  as  a  basis  of  public 
relations,  it  has  not  been  worked  out  nor  applied.  It  has  not 
produced  a  Christian  society,  a  Christian  commerce,  a  Christian 
polity,  or  a  Christian  cosmopolity.  The  ideal  of  Christendom 
as  a  Civitas  Dei ,  a  fellowship  under  the  Cross,  has  existed. 
It  was  poorly  enough  realised;  but  that  is  another  matter— men 
cannot  altogether  be  judged  by  their  failures — most  of  us  must 
ask  to  be  judged  rather  by  our  aims.  Nor  is  it  entirely  to  the 
purpose  to  indicate  that  in  those  days  also  of  better  aspirations 
there  were  wars  cruel  and  unjust,  much  violence,  many  scandals, 
lamentable  corruption  of  religion  itself.  The  aspirations  were 
nevertheless  sincere.  A  world  too  is  sometimes  better  known 
by  its  ideals  than  by  its  practice,  all  the  more  if  it  be  a  crude 
and  developing  world.  As  for  corruptions,  we  see  those  of 
other  days— we  are  blind  to  our  own.  Might  we  not  have  kept 
the  ideals,  while  we  bettered  the  practice?  Was  it  necessary 


for  us  to  abandon  the  dream  of  making  our  world  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  of  His  Christ?  Since  the  renascence  of  paganism 
in  the  15th  century,  we  have  been  departing  more  and  more 
completely  from  that  dream.  Latterly  we  have  forgotten  that 
it  ever  existed.  As  regards  corporate  relations,  those  relations 
which  determine  the  manner  of  our  world — the  relations  of 
business  and  of  employment — the  relations  of  classes  and  ulti¬ 
mately  of  nations — we  have  come  to  assume  that  these  must 
be  ruled  by  self-interest:  that  in  actual  affairs  Christ’s  method 
is  inapplicable.  We  have  proceeded  upon  the  view  that  life 
is  itself  a  warfare  of  man  with  man — a  struggle  to  possess. 
In  that  social  warfare  we  have  barred  only  violence.  Com¬ 
merce  we  have  said  is  war;  finance  is  war;  politics  are  war. 
We  fight:  but  there  are  rules  of  the  ring  and  we  must 
observe  the  rules — otherwise  let  it  be  war,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  but  the  bludgeon  is  fair:  as  if  the  evil  of  war  were 
only  physical — its  bloodshed  and  pain,  not  its  conflict  of 
desire — not  its  denial  of  the  brother.  It  is  that  denial  of 
brotherhood — the  refusal  in  corporate  relations,  social,  economic, 
political,  national,  international,  to  recognise  the  authority  which 
requires  us  to  base  life  on  love — Christ’s  authority— it  is  that 
which  is  distinctively  the  “Sin  of  the  World,"  our  Christianised 
world.  This  is  the  sin  which,  being  finished,  has  brought  forth 
death.  This  is  the  sin  which  the  war  judges— for  the  war  is 
only  this  sin  in  ripe  and  perfect  fruitage.  A  sin,  one  may 
suppose,  is  “  finished ”  and  ready  for  judgment — at  that  point 
at  which  it  becomes  formulated  and  accepted  into  a  theory  of 
life;  no  longer  a  thing  excused,  but  a  thing' chosen, — the  point 
at  which  men  are  found  to  say  of  that  sin  “Evil,  be  thou  my 
good."  The  sin  of  our  world,  the  heart  sin  of  our  system,  may 
seem  to  have  reached  this  stage  when  Germany  stated  its  religion 
of  force  and  proposed  that  as  the  basis  of  a  new  order.  Then 
the  sin  was  finished,  and  the  death  which  it  carried  in  its  womb 
was  born— as  Milton  saw  the  first  Death  tear  its  way  from  the 
bowels  of  the  first  of  sins.  But  Germany  has  only  formulated 
a  thought  which  was  implicit  in  the  generally  accepted  scheme  of 
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our  activity;  what  it  finished  we  were  all  in  the  way  to  do.  The 
sin  was  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  our  world,  and  our  sin. 

For  in  spite  of  our  jealousies,  racial  and  political  rivalries 
and  divergencies,  the  group  of  peoples  which  share  the  European 
culture  form  a  unity,  moral  and  spiritual.  Seen  in  the  large, 
they  constitute  a  single  commonwealth.  They  have  one  economic 
life,  one  social  law,  one  standard  of  conduct,  and  one  method 
of  thought.  Their  science,  their  philosophies,  their  literature, 
their  criticism,  their  art,  their  religious  and  spiritual  movements 
— even  their  fashions  and  their  caprices  and  their  sports — are 
international.  No  one  of  them  thinks  alone  or  has  originality 
enough  to  be  capable  of  intellectual  independence  or  even  of  any 
profound  social  eccentricity.  All  of  us  have  built  upon  the 
same  foundations  in  much  the  same  manner.  If  there  is  sin,  it 
is  sin  of  us  all,  systematic  sin,  sin  of  premiss,  from  which  we 
have  all  reasoned  to  similar  conclusions.  Not  all  of  us  so 
consistently — not  all  of  us  so  resolutely — not  all  of  us  so  thor¬ 
oughly  and  joyfully.  Whatever  credit  lies  in  lack  of  logic,  some 
of  us  may  claim  that  credit.  We  have  not  all  finished  and 
crowned  the  sin,  as  one  nation  has  done.  But  all  have  sinned, 
and  all  in  one  way.  “  The  War,”  writes  Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell, 
“A  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  ideals  whereby  our  Western 
civilisation  has  been  living,  and  shows  in  what  it  trusted,  and 
demonstrated  its  lack  of  spiritual  consciousness.''''  Long  ago 
the  sombre  but  powerful  imagination  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  had 
discerned  this  inevitable,  and  had  warned  us  against  “  the 
hallucination  of  security ,”  and  against  the  assumption  of  an 
automatic  “ progress  towards  which  men  had  no  moral 
responsibility P  and  he  had  predicted — nay,  he  had  almost 
described — the  present  debacle,  of  which  he  discerned  the  seeds 
germinating  in  our  practice.  So,  too,  Mr.  E.  A.  Burroughs  finds 
it:  “  The  war  (he  says)  is  the  vengeance  of  the  moral  nature 
upon  the  material .”  “  We  had  grown  accustomed  to  measure 

progress  in  material  terms  and  either  to  minimise  our  moral 
ailments  or  to  treat  them  with  material  remedies .”  Mr.  Burroughs 
will  excuse  none  of  us: — “ British  individualism  was  in  its  way 
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as  much  a  jorm  of  animalism  and  atheism  as  German  militarism 
or  worship  of  expedience.'1'1  “  No  part  of  the  civilisation  which 
has  perished  (he  says  again)  can  plead  Not  Guilty  to  a  share 
in  the  responsibility — because  everywhere  the  new  paganism 
was  already  working  in  greater  or  less  degree  or  in  one  form 
or  another.'1'1  As  compared  with  Germany,  “  the  rest  of  the 
nations ,  combatant  or  neutral ,  are  white  only  by  contrast  with 
black ,  and  would  if  contrasted  with  white  be  very  grey 
the  fall  of  Germany  is  a  common  reproach  on  human  nature , 
rather  than  ground  of  congratulation  for  those  other  mortals 
who  are  not  German.'1'1  “  Others ,  ourselves  included ,  have 
deserved  the  cataclysm ,  ”  though  only  Germany  could  have 
engineered  it. 

We  can,  in  fact,  learn  little  from  what  has  come  upon  us, 
unless  we  recognise  that  the  sin  which  Germany  has,  in  St. 
Paul’s  sense  '■'‘perfected,'1''  is  the  sin  of  the  world — a  radical  vice 
which  has  run  through  the  entire  social  detail  of  our  Western 
system;  unless  we  recognise  that  the  judgment  which  visits  us 
is  not  a  heterogeneous  retribution — as  a  man  might  be  whipped 
for  stealing,  the  whipping  having  no  relation  to  the  theft  except 
by  sentence  of  the  judge:  we  have  to  see  that  it  is  strictly  the 
death  which  that  particular  sin  contained :  we  are  filled  with 
the  fruit  of  our  own  devices. 

Nor  do  we  learn  much  unless  we  recognise  the  sin,  what 
it  is — that  it  is  the  sin  of  a  world  which  knows  God  and  does 
not  glorijy  Him  as  God — which  does  not  like  to  have  God  in 
its  knowledge;  that  it  is  the  sin  of  a  Christendom  which 
confesses  Christ,  but  will  not  have  Him  to  reign  (“ His  citizens 
sent  after  Him,  saying  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us"):  which  has  limited  His  authority  to  private  occasions, 
and  has  excluded  it  in  social  and  public  affairs;  a  Christendom 
which  has  told  Christ  to  mind  His  own  business  (which  is  the 
saving  of  souls),  and  to  let  society  and  the  world  alone. 
Germany  perfected  that  sin;  are  we  clear  of  it?  When  we  saw 
what  the  sin  perfected  is,  we  revolted  from  it,  and  so  far  have 
cleared  ourselves ;  to  God  be  the  praise.  But  hear  Mr.  Burroughs 
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again:  “To  approve  an  ideal ,  or  even  to  fight  for  it,  is  nothing 
unless  you  also  live  by  it  and  for  it.”  We  have  still  that  to 
do — when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  fight,  then  to  live  by  the 
truth  for  which  we  have  fought. 

This  truth  against  which  we  have  sinned — for  which  now 
by  His  grace  to  us  we  suffer — is  the  truth  that  God  is  a  living 
God ,  and  in  all  our  ways  to  be  acknowledged.  It  is  the  truth 
which  Mr.  Britling  discovered  that  we  had  forgotten:  “  We 
have  forgotten  Him  who  is  with  us,”  he  said;  and  again,  “  Our 
sins  have  shown  us  God.”  Mr.  Wells  has  advanced  since  he 
wrote  of  Mr.  Britling  but  in  the  same  path :  now  he  tells  us 
plainly,  and  I  think  truly,  that  ‘  ‘  the  central  issue  of  the  war 
is  the  forgotten  and  neglected  kingship  of  God” ;  and  that  the 
ruling  directing  structural  idea  of  the  future  for  all  social  and 
political  ideas  is  the  idea  that  God  is  King.  Mr.  Wells,  however, 
as  he  writes,  himself  I  think  detects  a  gap  in  his  teaching,  and 
attempts  to  fill  it  by  the  assertion  that  “  every  one  knows  zvhat 
God  means.” 

And  that  is  precisely  what  everyone  does  not  know.  There 
is  nothing  about  which  men  differ  so  absolutely.  Does  Bernhardi 
know  what  God  means  when  he  writes  that  “  Christian  morality  .  . 
in  its  nature  cannot  be  political  ?  ”  or  Deissman,  when  he 
proclaims  “the  religion  of  power”  as  self-revealing?  or  Her¬ 
mann  (or  Marburg)  when  he  identifies  Islam  with  the  Christian 
grace  of  faith,  and  groups  Germans  and  Turks  as  together 
“possessing  righteous  life”?  or  Lehman  (of  Holstein)  when  he 
writes  of  the  German  God  and  the  German  soul  which  shall  heal 
a  world  fettered  in  sin?  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Wells  does  not 
know  God  as  these  theologians  believe  themselves  to  know  God — 
nor  do  we.  As  St.  Paul  says  “  there  be  Gods  many  and  Lords 
many  :  but  to  us  there  is  one  God — the  Father  of  whom  are  all 
things  and  we  in  Him  ;  and  one  Lord — Jesus  Christ — by  whom 
are  all  things  and  we  by  Him .”  “  No  man  knowcth  the  Father 
but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.'''' 
We  can  reach  the  Kingdom  of  God  only  through  God’s  King; 
we  can  even  seek  that  Kingdom  only  by  recognising  the  authority 
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of  Christ  in  all  spheres  and  in  all  causes  alike.  That  is  to  say, 
by  recognising  the  authority  of  Christ  as  the  authority  of  God. 
Such  recognition,  when  we  reach  it,  shall  pro  (onto  be  our 
repentance  of  our  part  in  “the  Sin  of  the  Word.” 

In  these  days  it  is  for  God,  the  Eternal  God,  that 
men  cry  out:  God  who  made  us,  God  who  is  responsible 
for  man.  That  demand  for  God  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times.  In  a  very  strange  way  we  have  reverted 
from  humanism  in  religion  to  theology  and  to  the  deep 
primary  mysteries  of  what  our  fathers  called  “the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God  ” — His  righteousness  and  justice  and 
mercy  and  love.  A  few  years  ago  the  common  cry  of  the 
repetitive  religionist  was  “  Back  to  / esus — to-day  we  lift  our 
eyes  to  the  heavens  and  seek  the  Father ,  if  haply  we  may  find 
Him.  Christ  Himself  interests  us  only  in  so  far  as  we  can 
identify  Christ  with  God.  A  Christ  evolved,  evoked,  emanated, 
or  as  it  may  be,  for  any  purpose  or  to  any  result,  means  little 
to  us  just  now — as  little  to  us  as  such  Christs,  it  is  evident,  have 
meant  to  the  Germany  which  produces  them  so  profusely.  To¬ 
day  you  might  almost  as  well  preach  Francis  d’ Assisi  to  us  as 
any  one  of  them.  Our  heart  and  our  soul  cries  out  for  God — 
God  to  suffer  with  us,  God  to  fight  our  battle  beside  us,  God  on 
the  Cross,  God  in  the  grave  with  our  many  dead :  ‘ 1  Who  for  us 
men  and  jor  our  salvation  caine  down  from  Heaven  and  became 
Man .”  We  can  believe  in  God,  if  the  Christ  crucified  is  God — 
manifest.  And  we  can  serve  Christ,  even  on  His  own  terms, 
if  through  Christ  and  in  Christ  we  are  in  contact  with  God — 
Very  God  of  Very  God — God  sans  phrase.  Affirm  that,  and 
you  may  say  to  us  with  conviction  '•''Back  to  Jesus ”  ;  to  Jesus 
who  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.  In  that  Name  every 
knee  shall  bow — even  devils  are  subject  to  it.  In  that  Name 
we  can  declare  what  the  Sin  of  the  World  is,  and  in  that  Name 
hope  to  obtain  repentance.  We  must  reaffirm  Christ. 

One  hears  it  said  that  doctrine  should  be  simplified.  That 
is  an  observation  of  which  Captain  Cuttle  would  have  said  that 
the  bearing  lies  in  the  application  of  it.  What  doctrine  is  meant. 
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and  what  is  simplification  of  doctrine?  There  are  indeed  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Westminster  Confession  which  might  conceivably 
be^  simplified — but  whether  they  are  or  are  not  simplified  will 
very  slightly  affect  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church-they  do  not 
enter  into  our  life  deeply  enough  to  affect  it  much.  1  he  working 
doctrine  on  the  other  hand  of  plain  Christians  who  are  not 
theologians  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God-manifest;  it  would  be 
hard  to  simplify  that.  Theology  must  tell  us  whether  that 
doctrine  can  be  sustained,  and  must  supply,  if  it  can,  forms  of 
thought  which  sustain  it.  To  do  so  is  the  office  of  Christian 
Theology.  But  nothing  can  simplify  it.  One  hears  of  restate¬ 
ments:  some  things  defy  restatement— they  admit  only  of 
reassertion.  And  it  is  this  pivotal  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  Manifest  God,  which,  if  the  world  is  to  be  new,  we  must 

reassert. 
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Report  of  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Commissioner  to  France,  to  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 


s.  s. - , 

September  4,  1918. 

Dear  Brethren: 

Following  your  instructions,  I  sailed  for 
France,  June  11,  in  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Protestant  Committee,  and  my  re¬ 
port  is  as  follows : 

PART  I.  NARRATIVE 

Meetings  with  the  French  Churches 

I  was  met  by  representatives  of  the  churches 
of  Bordeaux,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Foyer  du 
Soldat,  by  Chaplain  Victor  Monod,  representing 
the  French  Government,  and  Jacques  Dumas, 
representing  the  French  Protestant  Committee. 
In  Bordeaux  I  met  at  lunch  a  group  of  Protes¬ 
tant  business  men  and  was  formally  received  at 
a  representative  meeting  of  the  officials  of  the 
Bordeaux  churches. 

On  arrival  at  Paris,  I  was  met  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Churches  and  by  an  officer  detailed 
by  the  War  Office,  who  welcomed  me  as  the 
guest  of  the  French  Republic.  An  office,  with 
stenographic  assistance,  was  provided  at  the 
House  of  Missions. 

Conferences  were  held  as  follows,  in  and  about 
Paris,  on  successive  days,  with  the  various 
Protestant  organizations:  French  Protestant 
Committee,  Society  of  Missions,  Theological 
Faculties,  Central  Evangelical  Society,  Blue  Cross 
Society,  Joint  Meeting  of  the  French  Protestant 
Federation,  French  Protestant  Committee  and 
general  representatives  of  French  Protestantism, 
Commission  on  Social  Service,  McAll  Mission, 
Permanent  Commission  of  the  Reformed 


Evangelical  Churches,  Committee  for  the  Help 
of  Refugees,  Representatives  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  Bureau  of  the  Societies. 

I  also  visited  the  various  Protestant  institu¬ 
tions,  including  the  House  of  Deaconesses,  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Protestant  Historical  Society, 
l'Eglise  St.  Jean,  “Notre  Maison,”  the  various 
Lutheran  homes  and  asylums  at!  Courbevoie, 
and  other  similar  institutions,  as  well  as  several 
historic  churches. 

At  Paris,  on  Sunday,  June  30,  two  important 
meetings  were  held,  one  at  the  American  church, 
at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Chauncey 
W.  Goodrich,  Chaplain  Monod  of  the  French 
Army,  Rev.  Wilfred  Monod,  of  the  French 
Protestant  Federation,  Ambassador  Sharp  and 
myself. 

The  other  was  at  the  historic  church  of  the 
Oratoire,  at  which  I  presented  the  following 
message : 

“The  Message  of  Christians  in  America  to  the 
People  of  France 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  through  its  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  behalf  of  Christian  people  in  America 
sends  greetings  to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
people  of  France 

Over  against  all  the  backgrounds  of  darkness, 
over  against  the  magnitude  of  the  costs,  the 
losses,  the  sacrifices,  which  we  have  so  deeply  de¬ 
plored,  we  witness  the  magnificence  of  those  ideals 
which  have  been  your  priceless  possession  for 
these  four  momentous  years  and  into  the  heritage 
of  which  we  are  now  privileged  to  enter.  France 
was  never  richer  in  all  her  history  than  today. 

We  begin  to  realize  not  only  the  sufferings, 
but  the  blessings  which  are  coming  out  of  this 
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conflict.  In  this  companionship  of  nations  into 
which  our  nation  has  entered,  we  already  feel  the 
throbbing  life  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  which 
we  have  prayed.  Delegates  are  passing  back  and 
forth  between  churches  in  these  nations.  As  our 
own  Secretary  of  State  said  of  the  two  beloved 
delegates  whom  you  sent  to  our  American 
churches,  “You  bring  with  you  the  atmosphere  and 
the  spirit  which  we  need.”  We  rejoice  in  the 
privilege  which  we  have  now  of  entering  into  your 
life,  of  entering  into  your  thought,  and  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  your  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

The  Federal  Council  and  Christian  people  of 
America  send  words  of  faith  and  courage  to  the 
France  that  has  bled  for  us ;  that  fulfills  the 
prophecy  spoken  of  Jesus;  the  France  that  has 
carried  our  sorrows,  to  a  nation  that  has  kept  her 
eye  fixed  upon  her  aims  and  her  ideals,  and  has 
not  paused  to  contemplate  her  wounds,  nor  count 
her  losses,  nor  measure  her  cup  of  suffering. 

They  express  their  rejoicing  at  the  mingling 
of  your  messengers  of  mercy  with  those  whom 
we  have  sent  across  the  seas;  their  joy  that  we 
have  become  one  people,  they  ask  the  privilege 
of  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  every  French 
wife  and  mother. 

Our  students  are  turning  the  pages  of  your  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  as  never  before.  They  are 
learning  your  language.  Our  religious  leaders  are 
seeking  to  understand  your  spiritual  life.  Wher¬ 
ever  one  goes,  in  America  today,  are  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  unity  which  is  and  which  is  to  be. 
The  orator  who  desires  the  applause  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  has  but  to  mention  France,  or  if  he  wishes  to 
touch  their  hearts  has  but  to  tell  the  story  of 
your  sacrifice.  You  are  helping  to  dethrone  the 
materialistic  god  who  had  tried  to  possess  us  and 
upon  whose  power  over  us  our  enemies  had 
counted  to  stay  our  hands.  We  name  you  when 
we  seek  our  loans,  when  we  call  for  our  men, 
when  we  ask  for  unselfish  restraint  that  we  may 
share  our  resources  with  our  allies.  You  have 
helped  us  to  clarify  our  thinking  as  we  measure 
the  distinctions  between  justice  and  injustice,  be¬ 
tween  selfishness  and  sacrifice,  between  loyalty 
and  faithlessness. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  deal  with  the  political  and 
military  measures  of  our  governments,  but  rather 
to  create  such  a  spirit  as  shall  cause  them  to  be 
guided  by  the  hand  of  God,  to  steady  and  inspire 
our  peoples  by  keeping  ever  before  them  the 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals  which  are  at  stake,  to 
help  our  nations,  in  a  time  of  confusion,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  institutions  for  the  renewal  of  our  souls 
by  the  worship  and  service  of  Almighty  God  and, 
above  all,  to  purge  our  own  hearts  clean  of  ar¬ 
rogance  and  selfishness,  that  we  may  help  to  keep 
our  people,  our  defenders  and  our  nations  close 
to  the  Infinite. 

It  is  our  duty  above  all  others,  as  our  President 
expressed  it  in  his  last  message  to  our  people, 
'to  pray  Almighty  God  that  He  may  forgive  our 
sins  and  shortcomings  as  a  people  and  purify  our 
hearts  to  see  and  love  the  truth,  to  accept  and  de¬ 
fend  all  things  that  are  just  and  right,  and  to  pur¬ 
pose  only  those  righteous  acts  and  judgments 
which  are  in  conformity  with  His  will;  beseeching 
Him  that  He  will  give  victory  to  our  armies  as 
the  fight  for  freedom,  wisdom  to  those  who  take 


counsel  on  our  behalf  in  these  days  of  dark  strug¬ 
gle  and  perplexity,  and  steadfastness  to  our  people 
to  make  sacrifice  to  the  utmost,  in  support  of 
what  is  just  and  true,  bringing  us  at  last  the 
peace  in  which  men’s  hearts  can  be  at  rest  be¬ 
cause  it  is  founded  upon  mercy,  justice  and  good 
will.’ 

Frank  Mason  North, 

President,  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

James  I.  Vance, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

Albert  G.  Lawson, 

Chairman,  Administrative  Committee.” 

June  10,  1918. 

Addresses  were  made  by  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  churches  and  by  myself.  A  full 
account  of  this  meeting,  including  all  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  has  been  printed  by  the  French  Protes¬ 
tant  Committee  and  it  is  submitted  herewith  as 
a  part  of  this  report. 

Other  meetings  were  held  at  Protestant 
churches  in  Neuilly,  Chaumont,  Nancy,  Wesser- 
ling,  Thann,  Montbeliard,  Valentigney,  Aigues- 
Mortes,  Nimes,  St.  Jean  du  Gard,  Anduze, 
Troyes,  La  Force  and  Ste.  Foy.  These  cities 
and  towns  are  distributed  in  the  western,  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  sections  of  France,  and  thus  we 
reached  every  available  part  of  the  nation.  For¬ 
mal  addresses  were  presented  to  me,  both  orally 
and  in  written  form,  in  each  case,  and  they 
would  make  a  considerable  volume,  replete  with 
historic  material,  in  eloquent  and  glowing  lan¬ 
guage,  of  a  literary  quality  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  meetings  were  of  a 
popular  nature,  attended  by  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  and  arousing  unusual  attention. 

I  visited  the  various  Protestant  social,  philan¬ 
thropic  and  religious  institutions  in  all  these 
localities.  These  included  the  noted  asylums  at 
La  Force,  the  agricultural  colony  at  Ste.  Foy, 
and  the  efficient  hospital  at  Bordeaux,  which  has 
instituted  the  first  system  of  trained  nurses  in 
France. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Paris,  Ambassador 
Sharp  gave  a  luncheon  attended  by  representa¬ 
tive  Protestant  Ministers,  laymen  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  workers. 

I  was  in  conference,  more  or  less  all  of  the 
time,  with  the  leaders  of  Protestant  forces  and, 
shortly  before  leaving,  two  full  days  were  spent 
with  the  Federation,  the  Society  of  Missions, 
the  Theological  Faculties  and  the  United  Com¬ 
mittee  on  War  Work. 

The  Society  of  Missions  will  shortly  send 
Chaplain  Daniel  Couve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Federal  Council  for  introduction  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  organizations,  to  confer  regarding  the 
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mission  work  in  French  colonies.  He  will  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Moral  Aims 
of  the  War.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Faculties  of  Paris  and  Montauban  will 
send  two  representatives  to  the  Council  for  in¬ 
troduction  to  our  Theological  Seminaries. 

The  Church  Federation  voted  to  request  the 
Council  to  appoint  me  as  Permanent  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  France,  to  counsel  and  assist  in  their 
work,  so  far  as  my  home  duties  will  allow. 

Bishop  Wilson,  of  our  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee,  attended  meetings  of  the  French  Protes¬ 
tant  Committee  and  of  the  Federation  and  was 
warmly  welcomed.  His  address  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion  was  given  with  his  usual  charm  and  wisdom. 

Civic  Interest 

In  practically  every  instance,  in  visiting  cities 
and  towns,  we  were  received  by  the  Mayors, 
Prefects  and  Councils  and  similar  officials,  in 
most  cases  by  formal  addresses.  President  Poin¬ 
care  sent  his  official  representative  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Oratoire.  At  St.  Amarin  and  Thann, 
in  Alsace,  hundreds  of  school  children  greeted 
us  with  songs  and  flowers.  We  were  almost  al¬ 
ways  escorted  by  troops  of  Boy  Scouts,  bands  of 
children  or  military  sch'ool  brigades.  Churches, 
homes  and  public  buildings  were  decorated  with 
American  and  French  flags  and  inscriptions  of 
welcome.  In  numerous  instances  we  visited  the 
public  schools  and  similar  institutions. 

In  the  Cevennes  district,  the  schools,  factories 
and  stores  were  closed  during  the  day.  On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  Roman  Catholic  priests  joined  in 
the  general  reception  and  gave  permission  to 
their  members  to  attend  the  meetings  in  Protes¬ 
tant  temples.  Generally,  we  were  received  by 
the  entire  community  as  we  came  through  the 
streets,  and  often  a  much  larger  crowd  was 
gathered  outside  the  meeting-places  than  those 
who  gained  admission.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  arrange  admission  by  ticket  only. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  meetings  were 
those  at  the  Tower  of  Constance,  over  which  the 
Mayor  of  Aigues-Mortes  presided,  and  the  great 
open-air  meeting  at  Mialet,  in  the  historic  Hugue¬ 
not  desert,  where  I  spoke  to  a  large  gathering 
which  assembled  from  miles  around,  from  one  of 
the  old  portable  pulpits  which  the  persecuted 
Huguenots  used  to  carry  out  there  in  sections, 
and  on  which  rested  Roland’s  pulpit  Bible. 

In  all  of  these  cities  and  towns  I  visited  the 
various  historic  places  and  institutions,  especial¬ 
ly  those  associated  with  Huguenot  history,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  Musee  du  Desert,  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  Huguenot  relics  and  documents. 


National  Interest 

The  French  Press  both  reflected  and  created 
an  unexpected  national  interest  in  our  messages. 
The  messages  and  long  quotations  from  my  ad¬ 
dresses  were  widely  published  in  the  press  all 
over  the  country.  A  few  examples  of  editorial 
comment  will  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  interest :  The  Roman  Catholic  “Croix”  gave 
the  messages  in  full.  The  “Matin,”  “Temps,” 
“Debats”  and  “Figaro”  did  likewise.  The  “Petit 
Parisien,”  with  the  widest  circulation,  com¬ 
mented  at  length  on  “The  Messenger  of  Souls.” 
Maurice  Barres  in  the  “Echo  de  Paris,”  took 
for  his  editorial  this  sentence  of  the  message, 
“Our  armies  will  soon  be  here,  this  soil  becomes 
our  soil,  your  sons  and  daughters  become  ours, 
your  life  is  our  life,  your  hopes  are  our  aspira¬ 
tions,  as  your  sons  shall  fall  ours  will  step  into 
their  places,  the  wrongs  done  to  you  are  outrages 
to  our  own  nation.”  Julien  de  Narfon,  in  the 
“Figaro,”  gave  a  full  account  of  the  mass  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Oratoire  as  being  highly  and  splendid¬ 
ly  spiritual  with  religion  and  patriotism  equally 
deep.  Leon  Bailby,  in  “Intransigeant,”  said : 
“These  sheets  of  paper  in  black  and  white  are 
worth  many  guns  and  rifles  and  many  young 
men  coming  to  reinforce  our  lines.  The  material 
mobilization  of  this  immense  people  is  moved  by 
a  high  ideal  which  the  barbarians  cannot  under¬ 
stand  but  have  to  acknowledge.  Against  the 
enemy’s  desperate  blows  we  ought  to  hold  on 
during  these  weeks  which  will  decide  our  su¬ 
periority  over  them.”  The  dailies  of  Rouen, 
Orleans  and  other  cities  joined  in  favorable 
comments. 

The  messages  and  addresses  were  quoted  wide¬ 
ly  in  the  press  of  Greece,  Northern  Africa,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  They  were  sent  out  also  by  radiogram  and 
circulated  by  aeroplanes  in  the  effort  to  reach 
German  soil,  and  were  translated  into  German 
for  Alsatian  and  Swiss  readers.  The  Religious 
Press,  for  several  issues,  was  largely  given  over 
to  the  messages  and  accounts  of  the  meetings. 

I  received  a  cable  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  inviting  me  to  de¬ 
liver,  in  September,  lectures  on  the  Olaus  Petrie 
Foundation,  on  “American  Christianity  and 
Church  Unity,”  an  invitation  which,  I  hope,  on 
some  future  occasion,  to  accept. 

In  various  localities  we  were  given  luncheons 
or  dinners  by  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
Mayors,  and  industrial  and  social  leaders.  At 
Valentigney  I  addressed  a  great  gathering  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  July,  composed  entirely  of 
working  people,  and  the  morning  meeting  at 
Montbeliard,  that  day,  was  a  memorable  one. 
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I  addressed  and  met  several  groups  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  at  luncheons  and  dinners,  including 
a  luncheon  by  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  now  General 
Commissioner  of  Franco-American  Relations, 
and  a  large  gathering  at  the  Cercle  Franco- 
Americain.  I  attended  the  annual  Fourth  of 
July  dinner  in  Paris. 

The  popular  interest  was  indicated  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  moving  picture  houses  made 
our  procedure  the  subject  of  their  news  films. 

With  the  French  Army 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  ex¬ 
periences  was  my  visit,  as  volunteer  chaplain, 
with  the  French  army. 

The  following  message  was  handed  to  M. 
Clemenceau,  Secretary  of  War,  and  also  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Foch,  with  whom  I  had  supper,  at  the 
French  Army  Headquarters,  just  at  the  time  of 
his  great  victories : 

“The  Message  of  Christians  in  America  to  the 
French  and  Allied  Armies 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  through  its  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee,  conveys  the  greetings  of  American  Chris¬ 
tians  to  General  Foch,  the  French  Army  and  the 
Allied  Armies. 

For  four  momentous  years  you  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  the  battles  of  the  whole  civilized  world  for 
its  security  and  liberty.  Attacked  by  a  gigantic 
force  which  had  for  many  years  been  making 
ready,  with  scrupulous  care,  for  its  assault  upon 
those  principles  of  righteousness  and  peace  which 
all  the  world  holds  dear,  you  have  fought  bravely, 
and  endured  with  splendid  fortitude,  upon  a  field 
of  honor  which  you  have  kept  unstained  by 
cruelty  and  on  which  you  have  left  no  marks  of 
national  disgrace. 

We  rejoice  that  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
Army  have  before  them  this  example  of  the  depth 
of  your  loyalty  and  the  height  of  your  code  of 
honor. 

The  Christian  people  of  America  are  gratified 
that  they  are,  from  henceforth,  not  only  the  ad¬ 
miring  and  often  the  amazed  witness  of  your 
service  in  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  but  that  today  their  soldiers  enter  gladly 
into  the  heritage  of  your  devotion  and  reverently 
into  the  fellowship  of  your  sacrifice  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  From  henceforth  you  endure  and  struggle 
not  only  for  us,  but  with  us. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  that  we  have 
assigned  our  sons  to  the  generalship  of  your  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  to  you  we  convey  a  message 
identical  with  that  to  our  own  soldiers : 

‘You  are  the  defenders  of  our  rights,  our 
liberties,  our  souls;  but  you  are  more  than  that. 
You  are  the  protectors  of  all  who  suffer  wrong 
and  injustice;  but  you  are  infinitely  more  than 
that.  You  stand  for  the  moral  convictions  and 
the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  civilized  world,  for  judg¬ 
ments  never  so  determined  and  for  spiritual 
vision  never  so  clear  as  in  this  hour. 

In  the  presence  of  God,  we  stand  with  you  in 


solemn  league  and  covenant,  until  the  last  Teu¬ 
tonic  heel  shall  cease  to  desecrate  this  sacred 
soil,  until  again  the  unsullied  lilies  shall  bloom  in 
all  their  glory  in  the  fields  of  France.  Upon  this 
“frontier  of  freedom,”  which  is  not  a  mere  line 
of  trenches,  but  is  a  spiritual  border,  marking  the 
line  between  honor  and  dishonor,  between  justice 
and  wrong,  our  voices  shall  mingle,  “They  shall 
not  pass.”  Here  we  stand  together,  until  the  re¬ 
lentless  integrity  of  the  universe  is  vindicated 
and  we  can  live  in  a  world  of  nations,  clean  and 
honorable  and  undefiled,  and  as  the  red,  the  white 
and  the  blue  of  the  Tri-color  of  France  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States  have  be¬ 
come  interwoven,  so  from  henceforth  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  live  together,  and,  if  God  wills,  to  die 
together. 

We  rejoice  to  report  to  you  that  the  Christian 
people  of  America  are  your  support,  not  only  by 
their  loans  and  gifts,  their  provision  for  your 
physical  needs,  both  for  active  service  and  for 
experiences  of  suffering,  not  only  in  their  earn¬ 
est  prayers  and  sentiments  of  affection.  In  a 
spirit  of  constant  self-humiliation  and  penitence, 
with  hearts  reaching  out  for  divine  wisdom  and 
grace  by  the  formulation,  the  deepening  and  the 
unhesitating  and  uncompromising  expression  of 
those  great  moral  convictions  of  our  people,  they 
seek  to  strengthen  their  minds  and  hearts  with 
yours,  as  you  meet  a  foe  that  knows  only  the 
right  of  force,  with  arms  and  men  who  symbolize 
the  force  of  right. 

We  offer  our  tenderest  prayers  for  your 
mothers,  wives  and  little  children.  We  pray  that 
God  may  give  to  us  and  to  you  the  grace,  the 
moral  courage  and  the  spiritual  strength  to  do  His 
holy  will,  that  we  may  ever  be  the  witnesses  of 
truth  and  righteousness  and  holy  love.’ 

Frank  Mason  North, 

President,  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

James  I.  Vance, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

Albert  G.  Lawson, 

Chairman,  Administrative  Committee.” 

June  10,  1918. 

Marshal  Foch,  who  is  a  deeply  religious  man, 
expressed  great  pleasure  on  reading  the  mes¬ 
sage,  and  my  visit  with  him  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  Paris,  I  had  a  pleasant  conference 
with  Marshal  Joffre  and  paid  a  visit  to  General 
Niox,  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

The  Franco-American  front  was  visited  from 
Verdun  to  Belfort.  The  war  office  detailed 
Chaplain  Monod,  of  the  army,  and  Major  de 
Ganay,  of  the  War  Department,  to  accompany 
me,  and  the  French  Protestant  Committee  sent 
Professor  John  Vienot.  We  were  provided  with 
two  motor  cars,  an  official  photographer  and  a 
moving  picture  operator. 

We  visited,  in  succession,  Chaumont,  Verdun, 
Fort  Douaumont,  Bar-le-duc,  Toul,  Nancy,  Pont 
a  Mousson,  Luneville,  Gerardmer,  Saint  Die,  the 
Hohneck,  Wesserling,  The  Vosges,  St.  Amarin, 
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Thann,  Belfort,  and  many  other  intermediate 
places,  often  being  in  sight  of  the  German  lines. 
By  the  arrangement  of  Marshal  Foch  I  also 
visited  Clermont,  Montdidier  and  surrounding 
region,  then  occupied  by  the  French  forces.  At 
each  point  en  route  we  were  met  by  an  officer 
who  accompanied  us  to  the  next  point.  We 
lunched  or  dined  with  about  twenty  French  gen¬ 
erals  and  commandants,  to  whom  I  presented 
our  message,  in  each  case  receiving  the  most 
hearty  response. 

Religious  services  were  held  at  Clermont,  Ver¬ 
dun,  Nancy,  Wesserling  and  Thann.  The  service 
in  the  citadel  at  Verdun  was  a  most  impressive 
one,  attended  by  several  generals  and  their  staffs, 
many  officers  and  soldiers,  Protestant  chaplains 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  At  Verdun,  I  was 
also  received  with  charming  cordiality  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Abbe,  about  a  dozen  Catholic 
chaplains  and  a  Hebrew  chaplain. 

We  visited  many  of  the  devastated  towns  and 
villages,  some  of  which  were  at  the  time  under 
bombardment.  I  was  a  visitor  to  several  war 
work  institutions  and  camps,  such  as  munitions 
works,  aviation  camps,  tank  headquarters,  war 
gardens,  and  similar  centers.  Many  hospitals  of 
various  stages  and  kinds  were  fully  inspected. 
Several  of  the  French  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s 
(Foyers  du  Soldat),  were  visited,  one  of  them, 
at  Fort  Douaumont,  being  deep  underground  and 
others  practically  in  the  trenches. 

In  all  places  where  our  meetings  were  in  mili¬ 
tary  zones  they  were  formally  attended  by  the 
French  Generals  in  command  of  the  district. 

The  French  Government 

The  invitation  of  the  government,  that  I  should 
be  an  official  guest,  was  not  a  mere  formality. 
The  visits  to  President  Poincare,  M.  Clemenceau, 
M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Andre 
Tardieu  and  other  national  leaders,  were  at¬ 
tended  by  marked  cordiality,  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  Republic  was  generous  to  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree.  I  traveled  between  3,000  and  4,000  miles 
by  motor  car  and  each  and  every  function,  both 
with  the  army  and  in  civic  circles,  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  government.  Every 
facility  was  placed  at  my  disposal  and  from  the 
time  I  landed  until  I  sailed  for  home  my  com¬ 
mission  relieved  me  of  all  encumbering  formali¬ 
ties  and  accorded  a  freedom  of  movement  which 
enabled  me  to  cover  an  unexpected  amount  of 
visitation  in  the  time  at  my  disposal. 

The  Message  to  the  People  of  France,  pre¬ 
sented  to  President  Poincare,  was,  by  his  order, 
printed  in  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Republic. 


The  Belgian  Army 

Upon  receiving  intimation  from  Chaplain-in- 
Chief  Pierre  Blommaert,  of  the  Belgian  Army, 
that  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  King  Albert  and  the  Belgian  Army 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Protestant  chaplains 
and  graciously  arranged  for  me  by  the  Belgian 
Government  as  its  guest,  I  visited  Havre,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Chaplain  Blommaert,  and  met  Prime 
Minister  Cooremans,  Count  Goblet-d’Alviella, 
Minister  of  State;  Carton  de  Wiart,  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  lunched  with  M.  P.  Hymans,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs.  We  also  held  confer¬ 
ences  with  Minister  Brand  Whitlock. 

On  the  way  to  the  front,  at  Etretat,  we  called 
upon  General  Leman,  the  defender  of  Liege, 
only  recently  released  from  German  imprison¬ 
ment.  At  the  Belgian  headquarters  we  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  General  Staff  and  officers  were  de¬ 
tailed  to  accompany  us  to  the  trenches. 

The  following  message  was  presented  to  King 
Albert : 

“The  Message  of  Christians  in  America  to  the 
People  of  Belgium 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  through  its  General  Secretary,  in  be¬ 
half  of  Christian  people  in  America,  sends  greet¬ 
ing  to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  the  people  of 
Belgium. 

At  the  most  critical  hour  in  history  your  na¬ 
tion  and  its  brave  army  defended  the  civilized 
world  against  the  ruthless  invasion  of  its  rights 
and  liberty. 

Over  against  all  the  backgrounds  of  darkness, 
over  against  the  magnitude  of  the  costs,  the 
losses,  the  sacrifices,  which  we  have  so  deeply 
deplored,  we  witness  the  magnificence  of  those 
ideals  which  have  been  your  priceless  possession 
for  these  four  momentous  years  and  into  the 
heritage  of  which  we  are  now  privileged  to  enter. 

We  begin  to  realize  not  only  the  sufferings,  but 
the  blessings  which  are  coming  out  of  this  con¬ 
flict.  In  this  companionship  of  nations  into  which 
our  nation  has  entered,  we  already  feel  the  throb¬ 
bing  life  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  which  we 
have  prayed.  We  rejoice  in  the  privilege  which 
we  have  now  of  entering  into  your  life,  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  your  thought,  and  of  entering  into  your 
suffering  and  sacrifice. 

The  Federal  Council  and  Christian  people  of 
America  send  words  of  faith  and  courage  to  a 
nation  that  has  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  her  aims 
and  her  ideals,  and  has  not  paused  to  contemplate 
her  wounds,  nor  count  her  losses,  nor  measure  her 
cup  of  suffering. 

They  ask  the  privilege  of  mingling  their  tears 
with  those  of  every  wife  and  mother  in  Belgium. 

They  send  a  message  of  gratitude  to  your 
brave  soldiers. 

They  have  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  for  its  security  and  liberty.  At¬ 
tacked  by  a  gigantic  force  which  had  for  many 
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years  been  making  ready,  with  scrupulous  care, 
for  its  assault  upon  those  principles  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  peace  which  all  the  world  holds  dear, 
they  have  fought  bravely  and  endured  with  splen¬ 
did  fortitude  upon  a  field  of  honor  unstained  by 
cruelty  or  national  disgrace. 

You  are  the  defenders  of  our  rights,  our 
liberties,  our  souls,  but  you  are  more  than  that. 

You  are  the  protectors  of  all  who  suffer  wrong 
and  injustice,  but  you  are  infinitely  more  than 
that.  You  stand  for  the  moral  convictions  and 
the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  civilized  world,  for 
judgments  never  so  determined  and  for  the 
spiritual  vision  never  so  clear  as  in  this  hour. 

In  the  presence  of  God,  we  stand  with  you  in 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  until  the  last  Teu¬ 
tonic  heel  shall  cease  to  desecrate  your  sacred 
soil.  Upon  this  ‘frontier  of  freedom’  which  is 
not  a  mere  line  of  trenches,  but  is  a  spiritual 
border  marking  the  line  between  honor  and  dis¬ 
honor,  between  justice  and  wrong,  we  stand  to¬ 
gether,  to  meet  a  foe  that  knows  only  the  right 
of  force,  with  arms  and  men  who  symbolize  the 
force  of  right. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  deal  with  the  political  and 
military  measures  of  our  governments,  but  rather 
to  create  such  a  spirit  as  shall  cause  them  to  be 
guided  by  the  hand  of  God,  to  steady  and  inspire 
our  people  by  keeping  ever  before  them  the  moral 
and  spiritual  ideals  which  are  at  stake,  to  help 
our  nations,  in  a  time  of  confusion,  to  maintain 
our  institutions  for  the  renewal  of  our  souls  by 
the  worship  and  service  of  Almighty  God  and, 
above  all,  to  purge  our  own  hearts  clean  of  ar¬ 
rogance  and  selfishness,  that  we  may  help  to  keep 
our  people,  our  defenders  and  our  nations  close 
to  the  Infinite. 

It  is  our  duty  above  all  others,  as  our  Presi¬ 
dent  expressed  it  in  his  last  message  to  our  peo¬ 
ple,  ‘to  pray  Almighty  God  that  He  may  forgive 
our  sins  and  shortcomings  as  a  people  and  purify 
our  hearts  to  see  and  love  the  truth ;  to  accept 
and  defend  all  things  that  are  just  and  right,  and 
to  purpose  only  those  righteous  acts  and  judg¬ 
ments  which  are  in  conformity  with  His  will; 
beseeching  Him  that  He  will  give  victory  to  our 
Armies  as  they  fight  for  freedom,  wisdom  to  those 
who  take  counsel  on  our  behalf  in  these  days  of 
dark  struggle  and  perplexity  and  steadfastness 
to  our  people  to  make  sacrifice  to  the  utmost,  in 
support  of  what  is  just  and  true,  bringing  us  at 
last  the  peace  in  which  men’s  hearts  can  be  at  rest 
because  it  is  founded  upon  mercy,  justice  and 
good  will.’ 

(Signed)  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 

General  Secretary.” 

At  his  headquarters,  we  met  the  Belgian  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  and  his  cabinet,  to  whom  I  presented 
the  same  message  as  to  King  Albert,  with  the 
following  as  an  additional  introduction  : 

“August  4th,  1918. 

To  the  Minister  of  War  of  Belgium  : 

In  behalf  of  the  Christian  people  of  America, 
represented  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  I  desire,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  message  to  the  Belgian  people,  to 


convey  a  special  greeting,  through  you,  to  the 
Army  of  Belgium. 

History  will  ever  have  a  glowing  page  for  the 
momentous  days  of  1914,  when  you  saved 
democracy  and  freedom  for  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  words  devoted  to  your  Army,  in  the  mes¬ 
sage'  which  I  have  the  honor  to  convey  to  your 
King,  are  not  the  utterances  of  mere  formality. 
They  speak  the  heart  of  the  American  people.’ 

(Signed)  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 

General  Secretary.” 

At  various  headquarters  we  met  all  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  generals,  went  through  five  or  six  miles  of 
the  trenches,  visited  Nieuport,  Furnes  and  other 
assasinated  cities,  the  Dixmude  sector,  where  we 
were  within  100  feet  of  the  German  outposts 
across  the  Yser,  and  met  many  groups  of  the 
Belgian  soldiers. 

The  King’s  response  was  cordial  and  earnest 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  American 
churches.  The  message  was  printed  in  the  Of¬ 
ficial  War  Record. 

We  held  a  conference  with  the  Belgian  Protes¬ 
tant  Chaplains  and  returned  to  Havre,  by  way 
of  Dunkirk,  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

A  motor  car  was  provided  by  the  government 
for  the  entire  journey  from  Havre  to  the 
trenches  and  back.  The  Belgian  Government 
proposes  to  send  Chaplain  Blommaert  to  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  representative  of  the  Army  and  its  re¬ 
ligious  work  to  convey  to  our  churches  the  Bel¬ 
gian  situation. 

I  regard  the  hours  spent  as  a  Volunteer  Chap- 
plain  with  the  Belgian  Army  a  high  privilege.  At 
King  Albert’s  request  1  went  through  many  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  trenches  and  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  patience  and  valor  of  the  men  who,  for  four 
long  years,  have  lived  and  fought  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  such  awful  privation  and  difficulty. 

The  British  Forces 

On  the  way  to  the  Belgian  front  I  passed 
through  the  British  Army  Headquarters  and  saw 
something  of  the  British  and  Anzac  forces,  being 
close  by  Amiens,  when  these  sturdy  soldiers  be¬ 
gan  the  offensive  which  freed  that  historic  city. 

Other  Military  Forces 

Covering,  as  I  did,  the  entire  front,  I  met 
divisions  of  Italian,  Russian,  Polish  and  Bo¬ 
hemian  troops,  often  mingled  with  either  French 
or  American  divisions. 

The  American  Expeditionary  Forces 

I  visited  the  General  Headquarters  twice  and 
conveyed  the  following  message  to  General 
Pershing : 
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“The  Message  of  Christians  of  America  to  the 
American  Army  in  France 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  through  its  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee,  speaking  for  a  multitude  of  the  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  sends  greeting  to  General  Per¬ 
shing  and  the  American  Army  in  France. 

The  hearts  of  the  Christian  people  of  America, 
with  mingled  joy  and  sadness,  have  followed  your 
course  across  the  seas,  and  have  attended,  with 
deep  solicitude,  your  every  experience  and  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  with  the  sense  of  sorrow  involved  in 
the  measure  of  their  sacrifice  as  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  your  fallen  comrades ;  but 
it  is  with  the  deeper  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
you  are  here  to  bring  relief  and  hope  to  the 
brave  armies  that  have,  for  four  long  years,  been 
defending  the  possessions  which  we  hold  dear,  in 
common  with  them,  with  their  peoples,  and  with 
all  mankind. 

Our  hearts  have  been  upheld  and  our  spirits 
have  rejoiced  as  we  have  listened  to  the  witnesses 
of  your  loyalty,  your  faithfulness  and  your  honor¬ 
able  deeds  and  bearing. 

Especially  heartening  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  America  has  been  the  testimony  that  our  army 
is  so  strong  a  fellowship  of  clean  men,  of  pure 
thought  and  chivalrous  spirit,  whose  evidence  of 
self-restraint  gives  promise  of  fortitude  to  meet 
the  foes  that  await  you  in  the  same  large  measure 
that  you  have  learned  to  conquer  the  temptations 
that  beset  us  all. 

You  are  the  defenders  of  our  rights,  our 
liberties,  our  souls  ;  but  you  are  more  than  that. 
You  are  the  protectors  of  all  who  suffer  wrong 
and  injustice  but  you  are  infinitely  more  than  that. 
You  stand  for  the  moral  convictions  and  the 
spiritual  ideal  of  the  civilized  world,  for  judg¬ 
ments  never  so  determined  and  for  spiritual  vision 
never  so  clear,  as  in  this  hour  of  our  history. 

You  are  the  symbol,  before  the  whole  world, 
of  the  soul  of  America,  the  messengers  of  its 
highest  imaginations  ;  you  speak  its  most  penetrat¬ 
ing  judgments.  This  is  your  glad,  but  solemn 
obligation. 

In  the  hope  that  they  may  help  us  all  to  hold 
fast  to  these  ideals  and  to  maintain  them,  whether 
it  be  in  victory  or  defeat,  in  strength  or  in  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  churches  of  America  are  sending  into 
camp  and  field  and  trench  their  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion.  These  have  volunteered  in  numbers  far 
beyond  the  opportunity  for  their  assignment.  We 
commend  them  to  you,  knowing  full  well  that 
each  one  of  them  can  receive  your  sympathy  in 
his  ministrations  of  faith  only  as  he  fulfills  your 
own  ideals  of  bravery,  unselfishness  and  the  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  manhood  in  deeds  and  actions. 

As  the  Christians  of  America  contemplate,  with 
pride,  the  rolls  of  honor  on  which  your  names  are 
inscribed,  they  repeat  them  in  their  prayers  that 
you  may  be  sustained  by  the  God  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  justice  and  love,  into  whose  hands  they 
commit  you,  that  you  may  be  given  grace  to 
follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  words  you 
heed,  whose  life  and  spirit  you  partake  according 
to  our  human  measure,  when  you  offer  your  lives 
for  the  truth  that  makes  men  free. 

We  rejoice  to  report  to  you  that  the  Christian 
people  of  America  are  your  support,  not  only  by 


their  loans  and  gifts,  their  provision  for  your 
physical  needs,  both  for  active  service  and  for 
experiences  of  suffering,  not  only  in  their  prayers 
and  sentiments  of  affection.  In  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
stant  self-humiliation  and  penitence,  with  hearts 
reaching  out  for  divine  wisdom  and  grace,  by 
the  formulation,  the  deepening  and  the  unhesitat¬ 
ing  and  uncompromising  expression  of  those  great 
moral  convictions  of  our  people,  they  seek  to 
strengthen  their  minds  and  hearts  with  yours, 
as  you  meet  a  foe  that  knows  only  the  right  of 
force,  with  arms  and  men  who  symbolize  the 
iorce  of  right. 

In  this  spirit,  may  we  not  repeat  to  you  the 
words  conveyed  to  the  French  and  other  armies, 
with  whom  you  are  allied : 

In  the  presence  of  God,  we  stand  with  you,  in 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  until  the  last  Teu¬ 
tonic  heel  shall  cease  to  desecrate  this  sacred 
soil,  until  again  the  unsullied  lilies  shall  bloom  in 
their  glory  in  the  fields  of  France.  Upon  this 
‘frontier  of  freedom,’  which  is  not  a  mere  line  of 
trench,  but  is  a  spiritual  border,  marking  the  line 
between  honor  and  dishonor,  between  justice  and 
wrong,  our  voices  shall  mingle:  ‘They  shall  not 
pass.’  Here  we  stand  together,  until  the  relentless 
integrity  of  the  universe  is  vindicated,  and  we 
can  live  in  a  world  of  nations  clean  and  honorable 
and  undefiled,  and  as  the  red,  the  white  and  the 
blue  of  the  Tri-color  of  France  and  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  the  United  States  have  become  in¬ 
terwoven,  so  from  henceforth  we  are  prepared 
to  live  together,  and,  if  God  wills,  to  die  together. 

In  the  words  of  your  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Washington,  let  us  ‘pray  Almighty  God  that  He 
may  forgive  our  sins  and  shortcomings  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  and  purify  our  hearts  to  see  and  love  the 
truth,  to  accept  and  defend  all  things  that  are 
just  and  right,  and  to  purpose  only  those  righteous 
acts  and  judgments  which  are  in  conformity  with 
His  will;  beseeching  Him  that  He  will  give  vic¬ 
tory  to  our  armies  as  they  fight  for  freedom, 
wisdom  to  those  who  take  counsel  on  our  behalf 
in  these  days  of  dark  struggle  and  perplexity, 
and  steadfastness  to  our  people  to  make  sacrifice 
to  the  utmost  in  support  of  what  is  just  and  true, 
bringing  us  at  last  the  peace  in  which  men’s  hearts 
can  be  at  rest  because  it  is  founded  upon  mercy, 
justice,  and  good  will.’ 

Frank  Mason  North, 

President,  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

James  I.  Vance, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

Albert  G.  Lawson, 

Chairman,  Administrative  Committee.” 

June  10,  1918. 

General  Pershing  expressed  his  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  message  and  asked  me  to  be  the  bearer 
of  the  following  reply : 

‘Response  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  to  the  Message  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America 

In  the  name  of  the  American  Army  in  France, 
as  well  as  in  my  own  name,  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  and  stimulating  message. 
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It  is  the  consciousness  that  the  soldier  has 
behind  him  an  undivided  Nation  which  enables 
him,  whatever  his  rank  may  be,  to  face  his  task 
with  courage.  We  Americans  have  the  added 
inspiration  and  encouragement  that  flows  from  the 
example  and  friendship  of  our  Allies,  who,  for 
four  years,  have  been  fighting  our  battles  in  fight¬ 
ing  their  own.  Standing  by  their  side,  we  expect 
not  only  to  vindicate  the  common  cause  of  justice 
and  honor  and  righteousness,  but  also  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  world  peace. 

We  dare  not  claim  that,  as  an  Army,  we  have 
yet  achieved  that  high  standard  of  manhood  and 
conduct  upon  which  the  largest  human  effective¬ 
ness  should  be  built,  but  the  ideal  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  Churches  is  constantly  before  us.  With 
sincerity  and  firm  purpose  we  set  our  faces  toward 
the  goal.  After  all,  it  is  a  common  fight — yours 
there  and  ours  here.  What  is  necessary  for  the 
manhood  of  the  soldier  is  necessary  for  the  man¬ 
hood  of  the  citizen. 

The  powerful  resources  of  the  Nation  which 
have  been  placed  ungrudgingly  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Army  are  indispensable  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  our  duty.  But  we  know  that  mere  wealth 
of  material  resources  or  even  of  technical  skill 
w'ill  not  suffice.  The  invisible  and  unconquerable 
force  let  loose  by  the  prayers  and  hopes  and 
ideals  of  Christian  America,  of  which  you  are 
representative,  is  incalculable.  It  furnishes  the 
soul  and  motive,  for  the  military  body  and  its 
operations.  It  steadies  us  to  resist  manfully  those 
temptations  which  assail  us  in  the  extraordinary 
conditions  of  life  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Your  message  of  loyalty  to  us  draws  this  re¬ 
ciprocal  message  of  loyalty  to  you.  We  of  the 
Army  think  with  gratitude  and  emotion  of  the 
unflagging  service  and  wonderful  trust  in  us  of 
the  Churches  at  home.  May  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  it.  (Signed)  John  J.  Pershing. 
France, 

August  16,  1918.” 

General  Pershing  expressed  the  hope  that  I 
should  visit  his  army  as  fully  as  possible.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  visit  to  the  American  forces  I  was  under 
commission  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  am  deeply 
indebted  to  Secretary  E.  C.  Carter  and  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Work  Director  Carlton  Harrison,  for  the 
courtesies  I  received  and  the  opportunities  and 
facilities  accorded  me. 

I  visited  camps  at  several  ports  of  embarka¬ 
tion  and  at  other  points  en  route.  Bishop  Brent 
took  me  for  four  days  through  the  active  Ameri¬ 
can  Sector,  including  Chateau  Thierry,  Fere-en- 
Tardenois,  Fismes,  Sergy  and  other  points,  where 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  valor  of 
our  troops.  By  the  courtesy  of  Marshal  Foch  I 
was  also  privileged  to  visit  Montdidier  and  other 
places  where  our  troops  had  taken  an  important 
part  in  the  victorious  drive  of  the  allied  armies. 

I  spent  altogether  four  days  at  Headquarters 
in  conference  with  Chaplain  Brent  and  other 
Headquarters  officers.  I  met  several  of  the  com¬ 


manding  Generals  and  Regimental  commanders 
in  the  Toul  Sector,  the  Vosges  Mountains,  Al¬ 
sace,  Troyes,  and  Libourne,  as  well  as  in  the 
active  sector,  finding  our  engineers  everywhere, 
even  as  far  south  as  Nimes  and  Tarascon.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  lunching  or  dining,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  with  American  Generals  and  regi¬ 
mental  officers  and  met  many  groups  of  our  sol¬ 
diers.  I  addressed  several  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting's 
and  at  many  of  the  public  meetings  in  churches 
delegations  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  were  present,  sometimes  forming  a 
choir  for  the  singing  of  American  hymns. 

I  had  ample  opportunity  for  seeing  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
visited  a  large  number  of  military  and  Red  Cross 
hospitals.  1  met  many  of  our  chaplains,  both 
singly  and  in  groups,  at  various  points  and  called 
upon  many  Red  Cross  directors.  At  Souilly  I 
was  invited  to  hold  a  service  and  decorate  the 
graves  of  the  first  six  American  soldiers  buried 
there  and,  with  Chaplain  Brent,  a  service  was 
held  at  the  grave  of  Quentin  Roosevelt. 

*  *  * 

Service  as  Scout  Commissioner 
The  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
so  much  in  common  with  our  own  work  that  I 
will  incorporate  into  this  report,  for  information, 
the  report  I  am  making  to  that  organization, 
which  is  as  follows : 

“Report  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  by  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land,  Commissioner  to  France 

s.  s. - , 

September  1,  1918. 

To  James  E.  West, 

Chief  Scout  Executive. 

Dear  Sir : — 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  served 
as  Commissioner  to  France  from  June  22d  to 
August  25. 

the  french  federation 
On  Wednesday,  July  3,  I  met  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation  of  French  Boy 
Scouts  and  presented  the  following  message  from 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America : 

“To  the  Boy  Scouts  of  France  and  Allied 
Nations 

Greetings 

BE  IT  KNOWN  That  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  desiring  to  give  expression  to  the 
deepening  relationships  between  the  boy  scouts  of 
France  and  the  allied  nations  have  this  day  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  as  Special 
Commissioner  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
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and  have  requested  him  to  serve  as  a  special  envoy 
for  the  purpose  of  personally  presenting  to  you 
the  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  442,000  scouts  and 
scout  officials  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Each  one  of  these  scouts  and  scout  officials  is 
pledged  to  a  program  of  war  activities  under  the 
leadership  of  our  Government  and  stands  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  order  that  the  war  may  be 
won. 

The  valiant  and  courageous  work  of  the  scouts 
and  soldiers  of  our  allies  is  both  an  inspiration 
and  a  challenge  for  our  best  effort.  We  are 
comrades  in  this  great  struggle. 

May  we  stand  together,  with  hands  across  the 
sea,  our  feet  firmly  fixed  on  the  rock-like  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Scout  Movement,  in  order  that  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  may  be  the 
heritage  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  the  officers  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  hereto  affix  their 
signatures,  and  the  seal  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Colin  H.  Livingston, 
President,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

James  E.  West, 

Secretary,  National  Council,  and  Chief  Scout 
Executive  Boy  Scouts  of  America.” 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  General  de 
Berckheim,  President  of  the  Eclaireurs  de  France 
and  also  President  of  the  Federation. 

The  meeting  cabled  the  following  response  to 
our  message : 

“Les  Eclaireurs  de  France  and  Les  Eclaireurs 
Unionistes  de  France,  Federated,  have  been 
thrilled  by  the  message  conveyed  by  Dr.  Mac- 
farland  in  behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Thankful  from  deeply  moved  hearts  they  send 
you  their  greetings  on  Independence  Day  and  re¬ 
spond  with  the  cry  ‘America  and  France  onward 
together  until  final  victory.’ 

General  De  Berckheim, 
President,  De  La  Federation  Francaise  Des 

Eclaireurs.” 

I  was  fully  informed  as  to  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  French  Boy  Scouts.  The  Federation 
comprises  two  distinct  movements,  the  Eclair¬ 
eurs  de  France  and  the  Eclaireurs  Unionistes  de 
France.  The  former  is  under  the  government 
and  is  closely  associated  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Unionistes  are  connected  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  are  largely  associated  with  the 
Protestant  churches  and  people.  They  cor¬ 
respond  more  closely  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  than  does  the  other  body.  There  are  a  few 
independent  troops  connected  with  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  institutions  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  they 
are  not  organized  nationally  and  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Federation,  which  is  itself  a  some¬ 
what  loosely  organized  body,  only  recently  con¬ 
stituted. 

There  are  about  10,000  Scouts  in  France, 
fairly  equally  divided  between  the  two  bodies, 
with  a  slight  preponderance  in  the  Government 


organization.  I  convey  herewith  accompanying 
this  report,  various  informational  documents  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me. 

The  meeting  of  the  Federation  Committee  dis¬ 
cussed  with  me  general  plans  for  closer  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and,  at 
my  suggestion,  ways  in  which  we  might  be  of 
service  to  them.  I  was  elected  a  “membre  d’hon- 
neur”  of  the  Federation. 

In  Paris  the  Boy  Scouts  are  in  evidence  every¬ 
where,  in  uniform,  serving  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  French  Red  Cross,  and  many 
other  War  and  Government  agencies. 

MEETINGS  IN  FRANCE 

I  was  received  by  local  troops  of  Boy  Scouts 
and  escorted  to  public  meetings  at  Paris,  Chau- 
mont,  Montbeliard,  Nimes,  St.  Jean  du  Gard, 
Anduze,  Troyes  and  other  places. 

The  Troop  at  Nimes  presented  the  following 
message : 

“United  Boy  Scouts  of  France, 

Troop  of  Nimes 

“Ihe  United  Boy-Scouts  of  Nimes  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  their  scout  quarters  this  twenty-third  of 
July,  1918,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Special 
Commissioner  of  the  Boy- Scouts  of  America,  who 
has  transmitted  to  them  the  message  from  the 
Boy-Scouts  of  America  to  the  Boy-Scouts  of 
France. 

They  warmly  thank  their  American  comrades 
for  this  mark  of  brotherhood,  and,  in  their  turn, 
they  are  addressing  to  them  their  most  cordial 
greetings : 

Their  number  is  greatly  reduced;  their  troops 
have  been  decimated  by  the  war;  for  four  years 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  experienced 
leaders. 

They  are,  none  the  less,  with  an  ever  renewed 
zeal,  continuing  to  seek  the  realization  of  the 
mutual  program,  and  they  desire  with  all  their 
heart  that  the  bonds  established  by  the  visit  to 
France  of  the  Special  American  Commissioner, 
shall  continue  and  be  strengthened  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  noble  cause. 

The  cordiality,  of  which  their  illustrious  visi¬ 
tor  has  brought  them  proof,  has  touched  their 
hearts,  and  in  thanking  the  President  and  the 
National  Secretary  of  the  Boy-Scouts  of  America 
for  having  appointed  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfar¬ 
land  as  delegate  to  them,  they  would  send  their 
most  brotherly  greetings. 

Written  at  Nimes,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boy- 
Scout  Leaders  assembled,  this  twenty-third 
of  July,  1918. 

(Signed)  E.  Lafon, 

Leader  of  the  Troop  of  Nimes. 
(Signed)  A.  Laget, 

Boy-Scout  Leader. 

District  Commissioner  for  the 
South  of  France,  Member  of  the 
National  Council  of  United  Boy- 
Scouts  of  France. 

To  M.  E.  H.  Livingston,  President, 

Boy-Scouts  of  America.” 
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I  spent  several  hours  one  day,  with  Captain 
Blanchard  of  the  Eclaireurs  de  France,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  where  several  troops  were  under  instruc¬ 
tion  in  American  games  by  two  physical  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

On  August  8  I  met  General  Pershing  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  presented  the  following  message : 

A  Message  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
to  General  John  J.  Pershing  and  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  appointed 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  as  special  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  present  to  you  personally  the  greetings 
of  our  442,000  scouts  and  scout  officials,  and  to 
pledge  to  you  the  full  resources  they  possess  in 
backing  you  to  the  limit  in  order  that  the  war 
may  be  won. 

While  we  are  compelled  to  remain  at  home,  each 
one  of  us  is  definitely  engaged  in  one  or  more 
war  work  activities  under  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Government.  Indeed  we  take  pride  in 
being  a  part  of  Uncle  Sam’s  team  in  these  stir¬ 
ring  times  and  are  anxious  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  order  that  our  cause  may 
prevail. 

With  you  there  are  over  100,000  who  have  as 
scouts  or  scout  officials  discovered  the  practical 
value  of  Scouting.  They  know  that  a  Scout  is 
pledged  to  do  his  ‘duty  to  God  and  his  country 
and  obey  the  Scout  Law,  to  be  helpful  to  others 
at  all  times  and  to  keep  himself  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake  and  morally  straight.’  They  know 
That  it  is  his  patriotic  duty  to  be  prepared  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  if  need  be  in  order 
that  the  hands  of  the  Government  may  be  upheld 
and  that  the  cause  of  democracy  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  world.  They  know  further 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Scouting  program  they 
are  better  prepared  to  serve  as  soldiers.  They 
know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  how 
to  be  helpful  to  others  when  in  need. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  future.  If 
there  be  any  among  you  who  can  suggest  how  we 
might  improve  our  program  of  activities  so  that 
those  who  may  have  responsibilities  as  the  soldiers 
of  tomorrow  maybe  better  prepared,  please  let 
us  have  this  valuable  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  boys  of  our  nation. 

Good  cheer  and  hearty  greetings  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  scout  brotherhood  of  America. 

Colin  H.  Livingston, 
President,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

James  E.  West, 

Secretary,  National  Council,  and  Chief  Scout 
Executive  Boy  Scouts  of  America.” 

General  Pershing  spoke  warm  words  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  message  and  of  the  great  value  of 
the  movement  in  its  preparation  of  men  for  the 
discipline  required  in  National  Service. 

Later  on  he  conveyed  through  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  message : 


“American  Expeditionary  Forces,  Office  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief 

France,  July  25,  1918. 
Colin  H.  Livingston,  President, 

Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston 

To  the  splendid  army  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  American  Boy  Scouts,  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  send  greetings 
and  appreciation  for  all  you  are  doing  for  our 
great  cause.  Upon  you  will  soon  fall  the  burden 
of  our  civilization.  Every  act  and  thought  of 
yours,  in  keeping  with  the  scout  law,  will  help  to 
make  good  citizens  and  good  soldiers.  Obey  it 
in  letter  and  spirit  and  all  the  older  scouts  who 
are  fighting  for  you  and  all  we  hold  dear  will 
shake  hands  with  you  as  comrades  who  helped 
them  win  the  war.  Three  cheers  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  John  J.  Pershing.” 

In  visits  to  many  sectors  of  our  army  i  found 
many  Scout  Leaders  and  Scouts,  all  of  whom 
testified  to  the  great  value  of  the  movement  as  a 
training  for  their  present  service  as  officers  and 
privates  in  the  army.  Men  who  have  had  scout 
training  fall  readily  into  the  discipline  required 
and  are  easily  mobilized  for  service. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

I  held  a  second  conference  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation,  shortly  before  leav¬ 
ing  Paris,  at  which,  after  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion,  the  following  message  was  prepared  : 

“French  Federation  of  Boy  Scouts 
Boy  Scouts  of  France  and  United  Boy  Scouts 

Paris,  August  2,  1918. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Board  of  Boy- 
Scouts  of  America. 

Brother  Scouts  : 

The  French  Federation  of  Boy-Scouts  has 
prized  receiving  your  delegate,  Rev.  Dr.  Mac¬ 
farland,  receiving  from  his  lips  your  brotherly 
message,  and  sharing  with  him  our  mutual  aspi¬ 
rations  as  well  as  our  own  particular  needs.  He 
will  tell  you  on  his  return  of  our  firm  desire  to 
work  to  develop  among  our  boys  of  France  the 
Scout  ideal  in  all  its  beauty,  striving  with  the 
more  intensity  because  the  difficulties  are  greater 
on  account  of  the  real  emergencies. 

We  have  the  secret  belief  that  it  belongs  to  us, 
to  our  Boy-Scouts,  to  prepare  men  of  right  in¬ 
tent,  energy,  character  and  lofty  moral  valor 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  reconstruct  more  nobly 
and  more  strongly  our  beautiful  France,  bruised 
made  bloodless  by  the  War.  This,  we  believe,  is 
our  immediate  task. 

But  we  find  grave  and  complex  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  us  in  achieving  its  realization.  A  great 
number  of  our  leaders  have  given  their  lives  for 
our  Country,  many  others  are  in  the  army.  To 
recruit  new  leaders  is  the  more  difficult  because 
the  Scout  Movement  is  as  yet  not  sufficiently 
well-known  or  understood  in  our  country.  How- 
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ever,  we  have  a  very  distinct  impression  that  the 
hour  has  come  to  make  a  great  effort  to  intensify 
our  Movement,  though  it  is  just  the  hour  when 
men  are  lacking  and  insufficient  material  resources 
are  tending  to  paralyze  our  action. 

At  this  very  moment  Dr.  Macfarland  brings  to 
us  your  fraternal  thoughts  and  your  desire  to  give 
us  practical  proof  that  ‘‘A  Scout  is  brother  to  all 
other  Scouts.”  This  is  a  great  joy  and  a  precious 
encouragement  to  us.  We  shall  dare  to  count 
upon  your  co-operation,  and  shall  hope  eventually, 
thanks  to  the  aid  which  your  representatives  in 
Fiance  will  bring  to  us,  to  be  able  to  enter  more 
intimately  into  contact  with  your  official  world  as 
well  as  with  our  people  and  especially  with  our 
youth,  so  enthusiastic  and  so  responsive.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  boys  are  orphaned  or 
left  to  themselves  in  the  war  factories,  the  work¬ 
shops,  the  offices,  while  the  mothers  themselves 
are  working.  Some  have  been  in  this  condition 
for  four  years.  We  cannot  longer  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  war  before  getting  ready  to  win  over 
tne  public  and  the  young'  people. 

We  feel  keenly  that  to  be  strong  and  to  suc¬ 
ceed  m  this  task  we  need  to  be  intimately  united 
to  our  brother  scouts  of  the  allied  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  powerful  movements  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  This  is  why  we  wish 
to  show  you  the  following  principal  points,  the 
study  and  realization  of  which  appear  to  us  to 
present  a  peculiar  interest,  not  only  to  the  general 
point  of  view,  but  also  to  the  point  of  view  es¬ 
sentially  French. 

1.  The  development  of  international  relations 
between  Committee  directors  as  well  as  between 
troops  and  scouts:  (Exchange  of  correspondence, 
visits,  placing  in  families,  sponsorship  of  troops 
or  scouts,  international  assemblies,  etc.). 

2.  The  creation  (already  considered  with  M. 
de  Groot,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  your  Na¬ 
tional  Council)  of  an  international  magazine  for 
the  leaders. 

3.  The  further  constitution  of  a  Universal 
Federation  of  Boy-Scouts,  grouping  together  little 
by  little  all  the  allied  countries. 

4.  The  consolidation  of  the  troops  actually  ex¬ 
isting  in  France  by  the  collaboration  of  the 
American  Scout-masters  belonging  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross,  etc. 

5.  The  perfecting,  with  your  co-operation,  of 
our  methods  and  means  of  work  (secretaryship, 
plan  of  action,  propaganda,  course  for  leaders 
and  instructors,  manuals  for  leaders  of  troops  and 
patrols  or  for  scouts,  the  development  of  special¬ 
ization,  etc.). 

6.  The  organization  of  progressive  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  great  industrial  or  agricultural  cen¬ 
ters  to  make  appeal  to  the  young  or  to  interest 
business  men  for  the  financial  side  as  well  as  for 
the  choice  of  men  and  material  organization. 
(Recruiting  subscribers,  leaders  of  troops  and  in¬ 
structors.) 

7.  The  development  of  the  movement  in  the 
academic  centers  (technical  institutions,  lyceums, 
colleges,  primary  schools,  etc.),  with  co-operation 
of  the  staff  director  and  faculty:  (directors,  aca¬ 


demic  supervisors,  professors  of  all  grades),  as 
well  as  in  the  various  religious  persuasions  to 
which  the  scouts  belong. 

We  have  outlined,  doubtless,  a  great  program. 

We  are  presenting  it  to  you,  brother  Scouts,  at 
the  request  of  your  delegate,  Dr.  Macfarland, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  before  you  an  exact 
outline  of  the  task  which  seems  to  belong  to  us ; 
we  hope  that  you  will  study  it  well  in  a  brotherly 
spirit. 

Finally,  from  a  point  of  view  much  more  simple 
and  entirely  practical,  you  will  render  us  a  real 
service  in  letting  us  know  which  are  those  which 
have  the  most  weight  in  each  matter  among  the 
numerous  books  on  “Boy-Scouts”  which  you  have 
published,  (Scout-craft,  camping,  civic  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  professional,  etc.).  We  should 
be  pleased  to  secure  them  to  enrich  our  Move¬ 
ment  with  your  experiences,  and  draw  closer  by 
this  means  the  bonds  which  unite  us. 

Once  more  we  are  sending  you,  across  the 
Ocean,  the  vibrant  message  of  your  brothers  of 
France. 

In  the  name  of  the  French  Federation  of  Boy- 
Scouts, 

(Signed)  Henri  Bonnamaux, 

Vice-President  of  the  Federation, 
National  Commissioner  of  the  United  Boy-Scouts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  would  recommend  that  we  have  an  early  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  all  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  messages  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question  of  phys¬ 
ical  and  military  training,  now  under  discussion 
by  our  national  authorities,  can  best  be  met  by 
the  methods  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

I  had  an  interesting  conference,  in  Paris,  with 
representatives  of  the  Government  Department 
of  Education  and  learned  that  a  movement  was 
under  way  for  the  physical  and  moral  training 
of  the  boys  of  France,  modeled  after  the  Scout 
principles  and  methods. 

CONCLUSION 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  many  courtesies 
which  I  have  received,  both  officially  and  person¬ 
ally;  by  the  French  leaders,  including  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  me  of  a  beautiful  silk  flag  from  the 
Eclaireurs  Unionistes,  by  a  delegation  which  came 
to  bid  me  farewell  just  as  I  was  leaving  Paris. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  and  opportunity 
of  my  appointment  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
as  Commissioner  to  France  and  hope  that  some 
practical  value  may  be  realized  from  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  has  been  of  great  interest  and  value 
to  my  own  general  work.” 

*  *  * 
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In  General 

In  concluding  this  narrative,  portion  of  my  re¬ 
port,  I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  those  who 
enabled  me  to  carry  out  so  large  a  program  in  so 
short  a  time,  especially  to  Andre  Monod,  one  of 
the  most  lovable  men  in  France,  to  Victor  Monod 
and  John  \  ienot,  with  whom  it  was  a  constant 
delight  to  travel,  to  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Harrison 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  Chaplain  Blommaert  of  the 
Belgian  Army,  Dr.  Goodrich  of  the  American 
Church,  Chaplain  Brent,  Andre  Tardieu  and  his 
associates,  who  were  constant  in  their  unselfish 
service,  to  Jacques  Dumas  who  came  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux  to  meet  me,  to  the  Divinity  Faculty 
of  Paris  which  conferred  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  this  being  the  first  time  the  doctorate 
has  ever  been  conferred  in  France  honoris  causa , 
and  to  the  French  Government  for  a  hospitality 
which  knew  no  limits.  To  record  the  names  of 
the  multitude  of  our  French  Protestant  brothers 
and  sisters  who  received  me  so  kindly  would  be 
a  pleasure,  but  would  transcend  the  space  limita¬ 
tions  of  this  report,  for  it  would  include  hundreds 
of  generous  men  and  women.  The  names  above 
mentioned  represent  groups  and  organizations 
whose  members  united  heartily  with  them  in  all 
our  arrangements. 

I  have  brought  back  a  library  of  French  Prot¬ 
estant  literature  and  many  cherished  historic 
souvenirs  presented  by  various  bodies.  I  have 
formed  personal  friendships  which  will  live  for¬ 
ever  and  the  many  hours  I  have  spent  in  French 
homes  are  treasured  recollections. 

Through  the  unprecedented  facilities  placed 
at  my  disposal,  I  was  enabled  to  visit  the  entire 
front  from  the  Belgian  coast  to  Alsace,  including 
many  Headquarters  of  the  various  armies  and 
their  divisions,  and  to  cover  France  to  an  extent 
adequate  to  give  an  impression  of  its  military  and 
civil  life,  its  home  life,  and  especially  of  the  work 
and  influence  of  its  Protestant  churches.  I  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  conference  with  men 
and  women  representative  of  all  phases  of  French 
life,  military,  national,  civic,  literary,  public  and, 
above  all,  its  spiritual  life. 

Just  before  leaving  Paris,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Federation,  I  left  the  following  expression : 

August  20th,  1918. 

“To  the  French  Protestant  Committee  and 
the  Protestant  Federation  of  France 

Dear  Brethren : 

As  I  turn  towards  my  Country,  after  these 
weeks  of  brotherly  communion  with  you  and 
your  people,  I  desire  to  leave  a  little  message  of 
my  deep  gratitude  for  the  high  privileges  which 
have  marked  my  visit  with  you. 


I  have  had  unusual  opportunities  to  meet  the 
President  of  your  Republic,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  generals  of  your  Army  and  its 
Allies,  your  Ministers  of  State  and  many  of  your 
public  men.  I  have  received  the  hospitality  of 
your  Government  to  an  extent  which  was  as 
gratifying  as  it  was  unlooked  for. 

For  all  these  opportunities  I  am  deeply  grateful 
and  they  have  great  value  in  acquainting  me  with 
the  thought  and  life  of  your  people. 

My  visit  to  your  Army  was  a  revelation  of  the 
spirit  of  your  nation  and  it  was  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  mingle  with  your  faithful  officers  and 
brave  soldiers. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  the  greatest 
privilege  of  all  has  been  the  opportunity  to  get 
close  to  the  heart  and  life  of  your  Churches. 

In  Paris  where  your  leaders  sit  in  Council,  in 
your  active  communities  of  the  Eastern  Frontier 
and  of  Alsace,  in  your  large  Churches  of  the 
South,  and  the  historic  Cevennes,  in  your  rich 
valleys  of  the  West,  leading  to  the  ocean,  wher¬ 
ever  I  have  witnessed  the  life  and  felt  the  spirit 
of  the  Protestant  Churches,  I  have  met  the  high¬ 
est  ends  of  my  mission.  My  heart  has  been  deep¬ 
ly  touched  as  I  have  seen  the  sufferings  of  your 
Churches  and  people,  but,  still  more,  I  have  been 
inspired  by  your  unexampled  courage,  your  faith¬ 
ful  endurance  and  profound  faith.  Your  institu¬ 
tions  of  social,  philanthropic  and  national  serv¬ 
ice,  many  of  which  I  have  visited,  are  increasing 
their  efficiency  to  meet  the  demands  created  by 
the  war.  Your  Churches  are  giving  vitality  to 
your  nation.  They  are  the  symbol  of  the  great 
ideals  which  have  been  the  strength  of  your  peo¬ 
ple  during  these  years  of  severe  trial. 

The  Protestant  Churches  and  Missions  of 
France  have  a  future  full  of  rich  promise,  not 
only  for  the  higher  life  of  your  own  nation,  but 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  end  that  these  unparalleled  opportunities 
may  be  fulfilled,  I  shall,  with  great  joy,  urge 
upon  our  American  Churches  their  hearty  co¬ 
operation  and  support  for  the  Protestant 
Churches  and  Missions  of  France,  through  inti¬ 
mate  spiritual  relationship,  moral  co-operation  and 
unselfish  material  support. 

In  the  days  of  reconstruction  which  are  before 
us,  France  will  be  a  power  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  never  before  in  all  her  history.  Your 
Churches  are  the  Soul  of  your  Nation.  The  life 
and  power  of  your  Churches  will  determine,  in 
large  measure,  the  future  of  Christian  life  and 
institutions  in  the  world  at  large,  both  in  the 
Christian  nations  and  in  the  great  field  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  I  may  so  avail 
myself  of  the  high  privileges  you  have  accorded 
me,  that  I  may  be  to  our  Christian  people  in 
America  the  interpreter  of  your  thought,  life 
and  spirit,  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  that 
unity  of  faith  and  fellowship  between  the 
Churches  of  the  two  nations  which  shall  impart  to 
our  American  Churches  your  spirit  and  life  and 
shall  also  bring  our  Churches  to  share  in  your 
triumphs  of  faith  in  the  years  that  are  before  us. 

It  is  my  confident  hope  that  the  next  time  I 
come  to  France,  which  I  trust  and  believe  will 
be  not  far  distant,  I  shall  find  myself  among  your 
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Churches  of  the  North,  where  you  will  be  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  material  structures  which  will  symbolize 
the  unfailing  spirit  of  those  who  have  suffered  in 
the  flesh  with  an  ever  deepening  spirit  of  perse¬ 
verance  and  faith. 

That  the  sentiments  of  love  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  of  ideal  which  have  marked  our  days  of 
prayer  and  conference  together  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  terms  of  deed  and  service  is  my  earn¬ 
est  and  fervent  prayer. 

(Signed)  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Commissioner  to  France." 

I  received  from  the  Federation  the  following 
message  to  bring  to  you : 

“Paris,  August  20,  1918. 

Message  of  the  French  Protestant  Federation 
to  the  Christians  of  America 

The  Council  of  the  French  Protestant  Federa¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  Protestants  of  all  denom¬ 
inations,  have  with  deep  feeling  taken  cognizance 
of  the  message  which  our  brother,  Dr.  Macfar¬ 
land,  has  brought  us  in  your  name. 

This  message,  vibrant  of  faith  and  sympathy, 
has  been  a  powerful  consolation  to  us  in  the  griev¬ 
ous  hours  when  we,  with  disquietude,  have  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  the  Most  High  while  the  enemy 
was  working  toward  Paris  in  a  supreme  effort  to 
crush  right  by  force,  to  establish  in  Europe  the 
domination  of  triumphant  militarism,  disdainful 
of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  peoples. 

At  this  critical  hour  many  of  your  battalions 
with  their  powerful  armament  were  disembark¬ 
ing  in  close  ranks  in  our  ports  and  without  losing 
a  day  were  rushing  toward  the  wavering  front, 
with  the  youthful  ardor  of  troops,  eager  to  make 
triumph  that  ideal  which  the  lofty  words  of  your 
noble  President  had  placed  before  them  !  but  also, 
an  astonishing  phenomenon,  with  the  sharp  vigor 
of  our  oldest  troops,  the  most  experienced  in  war 
through  four  years  of  incessant  conflict. 

In  this  tragic  hour  your  messenger  has  come  to 
tell  us  that  your  people  and  ours  must  now  be 
one;  that  your  mothers  and  your  wives  claim  the 
honor  of  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  our 
families  who  in  so  great  a  number  weep  for 
many  of  those  on  whom  their  dearest  hopes  de¬ 
pended. 

He  will  bring  you  the  poignant  picture  of  our 
cities  and  villages  shattered  by  bombs,  systematic¬ 
ally  pillaged  and  systematically  set  on  fire ;  of  our 
orchards  and  our  avenues  where  every  tree  lies 
cut  down  at  the  roots  by  a  destructive  rage  which 
no  consideration  of  humanity  could  arrest. 

He  will  describe  to  you  the  shattered  arches  of 
our  old  Gothic  churches  and  of  our  modest  tem¬ 
ples  ;  their  stained  glass  windows  reduced  to 
atoms ;  their  organs  demolished  piece  by  piece ; 
their  stalls  and  their  benches  burned  or  vanished. 

But  he  will  tell  you  also  of  the  impatience  with 
which  our  patriotic  populations  of  the  East  and 
the  North  await  the  day  when  they  shall  hasten 
in  the  wake  of  your  armies  and  ours  to  seek  to 
re-establish,  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  a  home  which 


far  too  often  will  lack  the  sons  fallen  on  the  field 
of  honor,  the  grandparents  and  the  infants,  mor¬ 
tally  pierced  to  the  heart  in  this  lamentable  exodus 
before  the  invading  hordes,  the  women  and  the 
young  girls  dragged  to  the  center  of  Germany  in 
an  ignominious  slavery. 

Your  wonderful  civil  missionaries,  your  women, 
your  daughters,  members  of  your  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  have  come  with  an  unceasing  de¬ 
votion  and  an  inexhaustible  generosity  to  assuage 
these  incredible  sufferings. 

Like  the  Good  Samaritan,  they  have  come  to 
bend  over  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  most 
frightful  of  invasions  and  to  carry  to  them  words 
of  consolation  and  continuous  and  abundant  ma¬ 
terial  aid. 

May  God  be  thanked  for  all  which  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  ruins  of 
our  unfortunate  provinces  and  of  revivifying  the 
life  and  industrial  activity  of  our  richest  fields, 
now  totally  in  ruins  ! 

You  have  come  to  bring  on  the  part  of  the 
Most  High  to  those  ready  to  succumb  under  the 
blows  of  adversity,  this  message  of  faith  and  hope 
which  shows  the  most  unbelieving  that  God  does 
not  abandon  him  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him  and 
that  today  He  puts  in  the  hearts  of  His  children 
that  spirit  of  devotion  and  abnegation  which 
Christ  came  to  teach  us  here  below. 

The  sons  of  Huguenots  who  for  so  many  years 
have  suffered  for  their  faith  upon  the  soil  of  this 
devastated  country,  which  many  could  not  bear  to 
abandon,  will  fight  once  more  with  your  aid, 
even  to  the  final  triumph  for  the  liberty  of  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations  and  for  the  restoration 
of  our  terrestrial  country.  Strong  in  this  union, 
we  have  the  firm  certitude  that  allied  in  this 
strife,  we  shall  soon  rejoice  to  bless  God  with  one 
heart  in  the  triumph  of  the  great  cause  whose  de¬ 
fense  has  cemented  once  more  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  new  and  the  old  continent. 

Why  should  we  not  add  that  we  expect  more 
still  from  the  pity  of  our  God  and  from  your 
charity?  May  the  spirit  breathe  upon  the  dry 
bones  to  make  them  live ;  may  faith  revive ;  may 
piety  develop  among  us  and  may  the  frightful 
trial  which  has  torn  our  hearts  become  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  revival  which  shall  give  youth  to  our 
churches  and  new  vigor  to  spread  through  our 
dear  country  the  evangel  of  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ.  To  this  task  also,  our  brothers  in  the 
faith,  you  will  give  your  co-operation  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  most  valuable  way  to  the  great 
work  of  God  for  the  safety  of  the  world. 

(Signed)  Elie  Bonnet, 

Secretary, 

Protestant  Federation  of  France. 

(Signed)  E.  Gruner, 

President, 

Protestant  Federation  of  France.” 

To  present  you  a  complete  narrative  report 
would  require  a  volume.  I  have  presented  enough 
to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  observation 
upon  which  are  based  the  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  remainder  of  this  report. 
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PART  II— DISCUSSION  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN  FRANCE 
General  Organization 

The  national  leaders  and  the  people  of  France 
regard  the  size,  organization  and  efficiency  of  the 
American  Army  in  France  in  the  light  of  a 
miracle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  extent  to  which 
its  supplies  of  food  and  munitions  have  main¬ 
tained  its  needs.  It  will  go  down  into  history  as 
a  wonder  in  military  administration.  General 
Pershing  has  revealed  wonderful  qualities  of 
strategic  skill,  together  with  the  personal  qualities 
of  modesty,  unselfishness  and  self-effacement. 

The  same  elements  characterize  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Army. 

First  of  all,  President  Wilson,  who  is  todav 
easily  the  most  popular  and  honored  man  in 
France,  has,  by  his  utterances  and  actions,  so 
clarified  the  political  thoughts  and  aims  of  the 
allied  nations  that  great  moral  vision  has  been 
given  both  to  those  who  govern  and  direct  and 
those  who  fight.  Such  was  the  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  feeling  of  men  like  President  Poincare, 
Marshal  Joffre,  Marshal  Foch  and  Maurice 
Barres,  as  well  as  many  Protestant  pastors  and 
laymen. 

General  Pershing’s  character  and  personality, 
his  simple  and  genuine  religious  life,  his  example 
and  words,  have  set  great  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals  before  our  officers  and  army.  While  it  is 
true  that  our  men  are  exposed  to  the  unusual 
and  severe  temptations  and  the  moral  perils  in¬ 
cident  to  life  away  from  their  homes,  there  is 
such  alliance  between  the  military  forces  and  the 
associated  agencies  for  their  moral  and  religious 
help  that  the  moral  character  of  the  men  is 
higher  than  in  our  ordinary  civic  life  at  home 
and,  I  believe,  .may  be  said  to  be  constantly  im¬ 
proving. 

Through  the  deep  interest  of  General  Pershing 
in  this  aspect  of  the  life  of  his  army,  the  moral 
and  religious  work  is  being  effectively  organized, 
with  the  Headquarters  Board  of  Chaplains  as  the 
head  and  center,  with  whom  are  associated  in 
close  working  relations,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Senior  Fleadquarters  Chaplain  Brent  is 
by  common  consent  the  leader  not  only  by  virtue 
of  his  official  position,  but  by  the  power  of  his 
personal  influence. 

Our  soldiers  have  entered  into  the  most  broth¬ 
erly  relationship  with  the  French  soldiers  and  into 
friendly  association  with  the  civilian  populations 


all  over  France.  They  are  widely  and  variously 
distributed  and  through  the  various  corps  of 
engineers  are  found  scattered  over  the  entire 
country. 

The  chief  difficulties  are  encountered  at  cer¬ 
tain  ports  of  embarkation  and  at  the  camps  near 
the  larger  cities  and  towns.  In  many  of  these 
places  the  situation  is  deplorable.  The  chaplains 
and  Y .  M.  C.  A.  are  doing  their  part  wisely  and 
well  in  association  with  the  military  authorities. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  as  we  have  realized  in 
this  country,  that  immediate  and  effective  action 
must  be  secured  through  earnest  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  military  and  civil  authorities. 

The  close  and  pleasant  relationships  between 
our  soldiers  and  the  French  people  have  led  to  a 
large  number  of  marriages,  and  while  in  many 
cases  these  are  doubtless  happy  indications  of  a 
normal  relationship  between  the  two  peoples,  it 
is  also  feared  that  many  difficult  problems  may 
arise  through  this  situation. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  organization  of  the 
army  into  a  strong  and  efficient  force  is  paralleled 
by  the  Y .  M.  C.  A.  Its  work,  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  rapidity  of  constitution  which 
was  necessitated  and  the  difficulties  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  organization,  is  a  marvel  of  adminis-i 
tration.  Its  director,  E.  C.  Carter,  is  a  man  of 
splendid  spirit  and  wise  judgment. 

The  measure  of  success,  of  course,  is  largely 
a  matter  of  the  personal  equation  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  is  felt  to  be  constantly  improving. 

The  Christian  life  of  America  has  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  splendid  embodiment  in  the  army, 
its  spiritual  power  being  extended  or  limited  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  the  personalities  of  those  who 
have  enlisted  for  its  work. 

The  churches  at  home  should  keep  in  the 
closest  relationship  to  its  administration. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  finely  equipped  Hostess  House  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Paris  is  one  of  the  bright  spots 
in  France,  always  filled  and  presenting  an  in¬ 
spiring  sight.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  doing  its  army 
work  with  the  usual  wisdom  and  effectiveness 
of  this  organization. 

It  found  one  important  unoccupied  field  of 
which  I  will  speak  in  another  section  of  this 
report. 

The  American  Red  Cross 

The  Red  Cross  is  proving  equal  to  its  task. 
The  Army  Surgeons  are  warm  and  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  its  speedy  action  and  efficiency  and 
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the  soldiers  gratefully  recognize  the  courage  and 
unselfishness  of  its  workers,  both  women  and 
men. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  Hospitals  are  so 
inadequately  supplied  with  chaplains.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  arrangement  with  the  War 
Department  may  secure  the  speedy  appointment 
of  chaplains  at  the  Red  Cross  Hospitals. 

There  is  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service  in  the  Red  Cross,  not  only  as  chap¬ 
lains,  physicians  and  nurses,  but  as  more  general 
workers.  American  Christianity  is  ministering 
to  our  boys,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus,  through 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Salvation  Army 

From  both  officers  and  soldiers,  hearty  and 
glowing  expressions  came  for  the  workers  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  their  unselfishness,  bravery  and 
modest,  quiet  efficiency,  especially  at  critical  mo¬ 
ments  under  fire.  In  this  connection,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  note  that  some  of  the  warmest  expres¬ 
sions  I  heard  from  commanding  generals  were 
their  appreciations  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  Army  Chaplains 

Those  who  may  have  feared  that  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  extent  of  organizations  and  movements 
for  the  moral  care  of  the  army  the  chaplain 
would  lose  something  of  his  prestige  and  op¬ 
portunity  need  do  so  no  longer.  Our  chaplains 
are  finding  their  place,  are  doing  us  credit  and 
stand  infinitely  higher  in  the  army  than  ever 
before.  Their  influence  is  constantly  increasing. 

Doubtless  this  is  due  to  several  causes  :  the  deep 
interest,  the  fine  vision  and  the  high  appreciation 
of  General  Pershing;  the  effective  organization  of 
the  Headquarters  Board  of  Chaplains ;  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Secretary  Carter  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
but  still  more  to  the  general  quality  of  the  men 
who  have  volunteered  for  this  high  service. 

The  high  demands  of  this  service  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  test  of  character  and  ability  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  greatest  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  of  its  personnel.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  the  younger  chaplains  constitute 
rather  too  large  a  numerical  proportion. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  the  Headquarters  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the 
spirit  seems  to  be  all  that  could  be  asked  and 
the  same  is  true  at  the  Chaplain  Headquarters. 
The  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Carter  appear  to  have 
accorded  every  appropriate  primacy  to  the 
chaplains. 


On  the  whole,  the  chaplains  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers  are  working  in  hearty  co-operation,  the 
extent  and  effectiveness  of  which  is  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  personalities  of  those  concerned. 
Many  ministers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  chaplains  where  none  have 
yet  been  assigned. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  equipment  to  be  supplied  the  chaplains 
by  the  Association,  so  that  a  number  of  chaplains 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  facilities  expected. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authorities  as  to  what 
was  expected  of  them,  and  partly  due  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  under  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  obliged 
to  work.  This  is  a  matter  calling  for  immediate 
joint  conference  between  the  General  War-Time 
Commission  and  the  War  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ESPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  CHAPLAINS 

The  first  of  these  is  adequate  equipment.  The 
second  is  that  of  transportation  facilities.  Very 
often  the  unit  to  which  the  chaplain  is  assigned 
is  widely  dispersed,  part  at  the  front  and  part 
towards  the  rear,  and  occasionally  his  unit  is 
divided  more  widely  by  being  billeted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  At  other  times  his  men  may  be 
in  field  hospitals  at  a  considerable  distance.  Not 
only  the  chaplains  themselves,  but  their  generals, 
urge  strongly  the  need  of  cars  for  the  chaplains. 
They  are  now  obliged  to  walk  many  miles,  losing 
much  time,  unless  they  can  borrow  transporta¬ 
tion.  This  difficulty  will  of  course  be  lessened 
somewhat  when  the  full  number  of  chaplains  is 
available. 

INADEQUACY  OF  NUMBER 

This  is  a  serious  difficulty.  Many  regiments 
are  without  adequate  service,  many  localized  units 
are  entirely  without  chaplains  and  many  hospitals 
unsupplied.  Many  soldiers  have  hardly  seen  or 
heard  of  a  chaplain. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  at  General  Headquarters  is 
in  fine  order,  with  three  unusually  strong  men  in 
Chaplains  Brent,  Doherty  and  Moody.  Nearly 
every  division  now  has  its  divisional  chaplain  in 
charge.  A  school  is  in  operation  at  Headquarters. 

If  we  could  now  immediately  secure  similar 
effective  organization  on  our  side  of  the  water, 
with  complete  understanding  between  the  two 
headquarters,  many  of  the  problems  could  be 
solved. 
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INSIGNIA  AND  RANK 

There  is  division  of  preference  and  judgment 
in  the  use  of  insignia.  Some  chaplains  still  wear 
the  insignia  of  rank  and  others  have  adopted, 
either  by  preference  or  in  compliance,  the  simple 
use  of  the  cross.  I  judge  that  the  majority  of  the 
chaplains  prefer  the  insignia  of  rank,  with  the 
use  of  the  cross. 

There  is,  however,  no  division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proposed  measure  for  a  chaplain’s  corps  with 
standing  as  to  rank  and  pay  on  an  equality  with 
the  medical  corps.  On  this  the  interested  Gen¬ 
erals  and  chaplains,  both  at  Headquarters  and  in 
the  field,  are  practically  unanimous  and  positive. 

Chaplain  Brent  prepared  and  requested  me  to 
convey  the  following : 

“To  the  War-Time  Commission  of  the 
Churches 

The  opportunity  of  the  chaplain  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Forces  is  unprecedented  in  mili¬ 
tary  history.  The  best  manhood  of  America  is 
his  to  guide,  inspire  and  mould.  It  has  been  a 
common  complaint  in  parochial  life  that  men  do 
not  form  a  prominent  element  in  the  average 
congregation.  No  such  complaint  can  be  made 
in  the  Army.  Again,  our  soldiers  are  in  a  temper 
of  mind  to  welcome  greedily  the  truth  of  God 
from  the  hearts  of  true  men.  They  are  at  the 
most  receptive  moment  of  their  lives.  They  are 
quick  to  detect  and  spurn  unreality  and  sham. 
They  are  in  search  of,  and  responsive  to,  what 
is  real. 

The  religious  tomorrow  of  America  lies  latent 
in  the  soldiers  of  today,  and  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  chaplain  to  shape  it  so  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  will  enter  into  American  life  with  power. 
Already  there  is  springing  up  among  the  chap¬ 
lains  a  sense  of  brotherhood  resulting  from  per¬ 
sonal  fellowship.  It  does  not  mean  the  breaking 
down  of  personal  convictions,  but  rather  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  due  respect  to  the  honest  convictions  of 
others.  Mutual  understanding  is  the  first  step 
toward  unity. 

The  chaplain  comes  with  two  commissions — 
that  of  the  Church  which  provides  him  with 
power  from  on  high,  that  from  the  Nation  which 
indicates  his  sphere  of  duty.  He  is  simply  a 
Minister  of  God  working  in  military  conditions. 
He  is  always  and  everywhere  the  spiritual  general 
of  the  Army  and  his  insignia  perpetually  pro¬ 
claims  it. 

If  the  chaplain  of  the  A.  E.  F.  work  in  the  up¬ 
lands  of  opportunity,  he  also  works  in  a  furnace 
of  temptations  and  difficulties.  The  strain  will 
be  constant  and,  in  both  front  line  and  back 
areas,  terrific.  Facilities  for  movement  will  be 
restricted  owing  to  the  insufficient  transportation 
of  the  Army.  Problems  of  moral  and  spiritual 
character  will  thicken  daily.  Endurance  will  be 
tested  to  the  limit.  Only  strong  men  reinforced 
by  an  Almighty  God  can  meet  the  demands  of  the 
emergency. 

We,  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  responsibility 


of  organizing  and  directing  the  religious  leaders 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  are  wholly  dependent  on  the 
churches  of  America  for  the  character  and  the 
number  of  those  who  come  to  us.  We  beg  of 
you  to  think  only  of  one  thing — the  choicest  man¬ 
hood  of  our  Nation  is  in  France  or  headed  toward 
France  under  the  domination  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  strongest  and  best  men  in  the 
Ministry  are  not  too  good  to  serve  them.  It  would 
be  a  crime  to  send  weaklings  or  incompetents  to 
so  sublime  and  so  difficult  a  task.  Give  us  your 
best  and  give  them  promptly. 

(Signed)  C.  H.  Brent, 

Senior  G.  H.  Q.  Chaplain.” 

Representation  of  the  Churches 

I  was  requested,  upon  leaving  America,  by 
several  representatives  of  our  constituency  to 
take  up  the  question  of  special  commissioners 
abroad  representing  the  churches.  I  consulted 
regarding  this  matter  at  the  General  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Army,  the  Headquarters  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  with  other  selected  advisers  and  found 
an  attitude  of  general  sympathy. 

General  Pershing,  with  the  full  approval  of 
Chaplain  Brent,  has  determined  that  all  such 
representation  shall  be  under  the  administrative 
arrangements  and  commissions  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  K.  of  C.,  American  Red  Cross  or  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  For  example,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is 
under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  administration  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  under  Mr. 
Fosdick  was  not  accorded  any  place. 

It  is  considered  by  the  officials  of  the  army 
that  the  churches  are  fully  and  effectively  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  army  by  the  chaplains  ordained  and 
nominated  by  them. 

It  seems  to  be  cheerfully  conceded,  however, 
that  in  addition  to  their  representation  through 
the  chaplains  and  the  ministers  and  laymen  now 
serving  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  churches  should 
appropriately  send  by  their  own  direct  designa¬ 
tion,  either  permanently  or  from  time  to  time, 
commissioners  to  visit  the  chaplains  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  that  such  relationship  would  serve  to 
keep  the  religious  forces  in  France  and  the 
churches  at  home  closer  together  in  spirit  and 
action. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  administration  in  Paris  will 
commission  such  representatives,  giving  them 
freedom  of  movement,  according  them  facilities 
for  their  service  and  helping  their  mission  in 
every  way.  Such  representatives  would,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  render  service,  as  they  went 
about,  by  addressing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  gener¬ 
ally  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  chaplains. 
Naturally  the  Paris  office  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  de¬ 
sires  that  provision  for  such  representatives 
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should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  office  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  America. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
representation  of  the  churches  should  be  nor¬ 
mally  through  the  regularly  established  agencies. 

If  commissioners  are  sent,  as  indicated  above, 
they  should  be  few  in  number,  should  not  be 
sent  frequently  and  should  remain  long  enough 
to  make  a  real  contribution.  Any  other  policy 
would  embarrass  the  military  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  and  military  regulations 
and  consequently  prejudice  the  very  cause  we 
seek  to  further. 

It  was  universally  felt  that  these  commission¬ 
ers  should  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  constituent  bodies  with 
which  they  are  connected  and  by  joint  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  priests  with  the  K.  of  C.  wear  the  insignia 
of  the  chaplains,  the  cross,  and  designate  them¬ 
selves  as  chaplains,  but  this  does  not  have  the 
approval  of  the  Army  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 

There  is  difference  of  judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  .call  for  the  establishment  of 
further  ecclesiastical  headquarters  in  relation  to 
our  army  abroad,  some  feeling  that  such  needs 
should  be  met  by  the  Chaplain  Headquarters  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  office  in  Paris.  This  question  is 
one  which  should  be  fully  considered,  however, 
by  such  commissioners  as  may  visit  the  ground. 
This  matter  in  relation  to  our  religious  bodies 
having  work  among  the  French  churches  consti¬ 
tutes  an  entirely  different  question. 

There  are  important  bases  for  distinctively  re¬ 
ligious  work,  not  covered  by  the  chaplains,  who 
move  about  constantly  and  which,  it  is  felt  by 
many,  are  not  yet  adequately  provided  for.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  greatest  need  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  for  a  larger  number  of  our  strong¬ 
est  men  to  serve  distinctly  as  permanent  and 
localized  directors  of  distinctively  religious  work, 
freed  from  other  duties. 

General  Work  in  France 

The  work  of  civilian  relief  in  France,  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  has  reached  a  high  stage 
of  efficiency.  Through  local  committees  of  the 
Red  Cross,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Paris 
headquarters,  the  French  refugees,  local  institu¬ 
tions,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  are  receiv¬ 
ing  constant  aid. 

The  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  doing  a  splendid 
work,  establishing  foyers  all  over  the  country, 
especially  for  young  women  in  munitions  fac¬ 
tories.  They  have  secured  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  civic  officials  and  bodies,  industrial 


leaders,  of  the  French  people  generally,  and  are 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  young  women 
of  France.  This  splendid  work  is  progressing 
rapidly  with  the  consecrated  energy  and  wisdom 
characteristic  of  this  organization. 

French  Voluntary  Chaplains 

The  French  War  Office  has  appointed  a  great 
many  local  pastors,  especially  in  war  zones  or 
military  bases  and  hospital  localities,  as  chaplains, 
without  rank,  or  ranking  as  privates,  in  uniform, 
to  serve  the  needs  in  their  respective  localities. 
They  were  found  in  every  town  I  visited  all  over 
the  country. 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  FRANCE  AND 
BELGIUM 

Religion  in  General 

It  is  obvious  that  France  will  rise  out  of  this 
war  a  powerful  nation,  with  tremendous  moral 
influence  in  the  world  of  nations.  Therefore  the 
religious  life  and  institutions  of  France  are  of 
great  significance  to  Europe,  to  the  Christian 
world  at  large  and  in  many  fields  of  missions. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  feel  sure  I  am  not, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  significant  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  towards  religion  and  religious  institutions 
on  the  part  of  the  national  leaders,  publicists  and 
of  the  Government  itself.  These  agencies,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  neutral  attitude,  in  place  of  a 
restraint  which  forbids  expression  of  sympathy 
or  encouragement  for  any  form  of  rehgion,  will 
take  the  very  different  course  of  expressing  sym¬ 
pathy  towards  all  forms  of  religion.  They  will 
not  adopt  or  recognize  a  religion,  but  will  recog¬ 
nize  and  encourage  religion. 

In  the  new,  vital  and  warmly  sympathetic  re¬ 
lationship  arising  out  of  the  war,  America  and 
France  are  going  to  influence  each  other’s  life 
deeply  and  this  cannot  fail  and  must  not  fail  to 
include  their  religious  life. 

There  are  three  elements  in  France,  a  large 
body  of  Roman  Catholics,  a  small  body  of  Prot¬ 
estants  and  a  large  “third  party”  whose  magni¬ 
tude  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  which  is  seeking 
light. 

The  Protestant  Churches 

The  Protestant  Churches  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  but  have  an  influence  tremendously  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  their  numbers.  This  is  due  to 
the  personal  strength  of  their  leaders.  In  official 
and  commercial  circles  they  are  always  strong 
and  often  dominant.  They  are  a  power  in  com¬ 
munity  life.  Therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
adequate  mode  of  estimating  Protestant  forces  to 
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do  it  by  numercial  calculation,  especially  when 
we  keep  in  mind  what  I  have  called  the  “third 
party”  in  France. 

The  Protestant  churches  have  a  certain  con¬ 
servatism  and  want  of  constructive  method  and 
action,  this  being  incident  to  a  group  who  for 
•centuries  have  been  on  the  defensive  and  have 
had  to  maintain  their  existence  by  close  and 
often  eclectic  organization.  They  are  thus  not 
so  strong  among  the  common  people  as  they  are 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  circles.  Their 
present  temper  and  methods  are  probably  subject 
to  some  considerable  transformation. 

They  have,  however,  a  history,  traditions,  an 
apostolic  succession,  a  power  of  personality  and 
a  clear  grasp  of  fundamental  religious  principles, 
with  an  adequate  numerical  force,  to  make  them 
the  foundation  of  a  great  religious  structure  in 
France. 

The  war  has  weakened  their  material  resources, 
but  has  served  to  strengthen  their  vital  spiritual 
principles  and  life.  They  constitute  in  large 
measure  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

Undoubtedly,  like  religious  institutions  the 
world  over,  they  are  under  process  of  many 
changes  and  I  feel  sure  they  are  ready  to  pass 
from  a  conservative  defensive  attitude  to  a 
constructive  evangelical  development  adapted  to 
the  modern  social  conditions  and  life  of  France. 

Other  agencies  are  contributing  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  development  of  the  French  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  (Foyer  du  Soldat)  in  the  Army,  the  work 
of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  both  in  the  Army  and  among 
the  people.  It  is  also  induced  by  the  general 
intermingling  of  French  and  American  life  and 
ideals.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
are  sure  to  become  great  forces  in  France. 

The  Future 

This  lays  a  great  opportunity  before  American 
Christianity  and  involves  a  profound  obligation. 
Whatever  we  do  must  be  constructive,  and  not 
offensive  or  destructive.  But  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  France  should  be  as  open  and  free 
in  her  religious  life  as  America.  To  assume  that 
a  mere  matter  of  numerical  proportion  should 
determine  the  religious  life  of  a  whole  people  is 
no  more  sensible  in  relation  to  France  than  it 
would  be  in  relation  to  America. 

Constructively,  openly,  in  a  spirit  of  charity 
and  good  will  to  all  men  and  institutions,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  American  churches  to  help  their 
brethren  in  France,  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of 


the  destroyed  Protestant  temples,  to  help  them 
build  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  French  people 
those  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
religion  which  we  ourselves  cherish  for  ourselves. 

Three  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
have  related  bodies  in  France,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  the  Baptist  and  the  Lutheran 
Churches.  There  are  equally  close  affinities  of 
polity  and  form  of  doctrinal  expression  between 
the  various  Reformed  bodies  in  France  and 
several  of  our  constituent  denominations. 

These  bodies  in  France  are  federated  in  an 
organization  which  is  increasing  in  its  vitality. 
Protestant  life  in  France  has  been  weakened,  as 
in  America,  by  the  excessive  number  of  denomi¬ 
nations.  This  is,  however,  increasingly  recognized. 
If  what  we  are  to  do  in  France  is  to  have  an  effect 
upon  the  life  of  its  people,  it  must  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  confusing  shadows  of  apparent  or  real 
divisiveness.  There  are  multitudes  of  what  I 
have  called  the  “third  party”  who  are  looking  for 
the  light  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  exemplified  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  If  it  can  be  objectified  before  their 
eyes  clearly,  they  will  recognize  it. 

There  are  thus  these  various  religious  bodies 
in  France.  To  strengthen  religious  life  in  France 
we  must  strengthen  them  as  they  are  constituted. 
We  cannot  reconstitute  them.  It  will  be  natural 
and,  indeed,  appropriate  that  the  corresponding 
bodies  in  America  will  wish  to  establish  especial 
relations  in  France  with  their  sister  churches  of 
similar  form.  But  let  it  be  done  through  joint 
and  common  consultation  and  plan.  The  religious 
bodies  and  the  Federation  in  France  are  ready 
for  such  procedure. 

Let  us  strengthen  all  the  parts  in  such  manner 
that  we  strengthen  the  whole  at  the  same  time. 

Immediate  Help 

We  must  continue  and  greatly  increase  our 
financial  help  to  these  impoverished  churches. 

Among  their  most  important  organizations  is 
their  United  Committee,  which  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  body  with  our  United  'Committee  on  Christian 
Service  for  Relief  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Among  the  constituent  organizations  of  the 
French  United  Committee  is  the  Committee  for 
the  Aid  of  Refugees  and  Devastated  Regions. 
While  in  Paris  I  secured  the  arrangement  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  set  forth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  to  the  United  Committee: 
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“August  20,  1918. 

To  the  Comite  D’Union  Protestante  pour 
les  Secours  De  Guerre 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  All  local  Committees  of  the  Comite 
d’Entr’Aide  will  be  fully  recognized  as  Relief 
Agencies  by  the  local  delegates  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Such  delegates  will  be  instructed  to 
take  special  precautions  that  Committees  of  the 
Comite  d’Entre’Aide  are  represented  adequately 
on  local  Committees  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

They  will  take  special  pains  that  in  the  use  of 
funds  or  supplies,  local  committees  of  the  Comite 
d’Entr’Aide  shall  be  assisted  the  same  as  any 
local  organization  doing  similar  work. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  if  your  local  Com¬ 
mittees  are  strongly  organized  they  will  receive 
whatever  they  need. 

2.  Local  and  Sectional  organizations  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  associated  with  the  Comite  d’Entre’Aide, 
or  approved  by  it,  or  approved  by  the  Comite 
d’Union  Protestante,  will  be  eligible  to  aid  from 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

This  refers  to  all  relief  institutions,  asylums, 
hospitals,  etc.,  etc.,  which  your  Committee  or  the 
Comite  d’Entre’Aide  may  approve. 

(Signed)  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
Commissioner  to  France. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.’1 

But  this  is  only  partial  help  for  this  particular 
phase  of  their  need  and  does  not  touch  at  all 
the  matter  of  sustaining  their  churches  or  rebuild¬ 
ing  their  ruined  edifices. 

The  Belgian  Churches 

There  are  two  protestant  bodies  in  Belgium, 
the  national  church  and  the  Missionary  Church. 
These  churches  are  associated  closely  with  the 
French  Churches  and  should  be  included  in  all  the 
plans  under  consideration.  All  that  I  have  urged 
regarding  France,  perhaps  in  lesser  degree,  is 
true  of  Belgium,  or,  in  any  event,  should  be  made 
true. 

Indeed,  there  is  just  a  little  danger,  in  the  new 
relationships  between  the  two  larger  nations,  that 
little  Belgium  and  the  days  of  1914  may  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Proposals  for  International  Conference 

You  have  already  received  the  dignified  and 
firm  response  of  the  French  churches  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  from  Sweden  for  an  International  Church 
conference.  That  utterance,  I  believe,  speaks  for 
France  as  a  nation.  It  is  felt  in  France  that  it 
would  be  dishonorable  to  comply  with  the  invi¬ 
tation. 

That  there  have  been  efforts,  emanating  from 


Germany,  to  influence  the  churches  of  both  neu¬ 
tral  and  warring  nations,  I  feel  quite  sure. 

No  such  general  conference  will  find  any  sup¬ 
port  in  France  while  German  armies  are  upon 
the  ruthlessly  invaded  soil  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  French  churches  and  the  French 
people  want  peace,  but  only  an  honorable  peace. 

The  French  Protestant  Federation  has  made  a 
counter  proposal  which  should  receive  our  serious 
attention,  and  while  feeling  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  attitude  of  our  French  brethren  regard¬ 
ing  the  less  discriminating  proposals  from 
Sweden,  we  may  well  bring  the  whole  question 
before  our  churches  for  constant  thought. 

Nothing  should,  however,  be  allowed  to  bring 
any  weakening  influence  to  bear  among  our  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  in  resisting  and  defeating  the 
unscrupulous,  vainglorious,  utterly  untrustworthy 
power  which  the  churches  of  Germany  are  clearly 
supporting  with  undivided  strength.  No  such 
conference  as  is  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Upsala  and  his  colleagues,  could  possibly  be 
free  from  political  consideration.  It  could  not 
be  other  than  a  peace  conference,  held  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  could  not  possibly  mean  the  kind 
of  peace  for  which  all  men  of  good-will  are  pray¬ 
ing  and  striving  and  suffering.  Thus  must  we 
speak  the  truth  in  love,  but  must  nevertheless 
not  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth. 

Mutual  Relations 

These  common  problems  will  be  met  by  such 
practical  procedure  as  follows : 

1.  A  Handbook  of  French  Protestantism  for 
American  readers. 

2.  A  Handbook  of  American  Protestants  for 
French  readers. 

3.  The  translation  into  French  of  some  of  the 
literature  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  trans-. 
lations  of  works  of  our  modern  writers. 

4.  Conference  between  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  of  the  two  nations,  regarding  curricula 
and  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students. 

5.  French  Protestant  Literature  in  American 
libraries  and  American  Protestant  literature  in 
French  libraries. 

6.  Exchange  of  Preachers. 

7.  Consultation  between  Foreign  Mission 
bodies  of  the  two  nations. 

Joint  Conference  of  American  Agencies 

I  urge  that  we  arrange  an  immediate  Joint 
Conference  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Council,  the  United  Committee  on 
Christian  Service  for  Relief  in  France  and  Bel- 
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gium,  with  special  representatives  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Lutheran 
Bodies  and  the  bodies  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Alliance,  to  give  thoughtful  and 
prayerful  consideration  to  the  great  opportunity 
before  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  present 
to  our  Federal  Council  or  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  December  and  to  our  constituent  bodies, 
a  program  for  co-operation  with  the  churches  of 
France  worthy  of  the  Kingdom  in  which  they  and 
we  are  one. 

Acting  for  the  Committee  on  the  War  and  the 
Religious  Outlook,  I  presented  its  plans  to  the 
French  Protestant  Federation  and  they  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  similar  Committee  with  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  should  get  into  immediate  rela¬ 
tionship. 

All  of  the  matters  in  this  report  have  been 


more  or  less  considered  in  consultation  with  Rev. 
C.  W.  Goodrich  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris 
and  Dr.  Goodrich  has  graciously  agreed  to  be  of 
service  as  we  may  call  upon  him  and  direct,  from 
time  to  time,  to  consult  and  act  for  us  in  these 
interests. 

God  has  set  before  America  an  open  door  in 
France  and  Belgium.  Other  agencies,  including 
interests  social,  educational  and  philanthropic, 
are  seizing  the  opportunity  for  service  to  these 
nations  and  are  already  on  the  field.  They  are 
preparing  the  way  for  the  churches. 

We  have,  on  the  part  of  the  churches,  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  consecrated  Christian  statesmanship 
and  service,  calling  for  our  earnest  prayer,  our 
deepest  thought,  our  wisest  and  most  effective 
action.  Such  are  my  most  profound  convictions. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Commissioner  to  France. 
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Stenographic  report  of  an  informal  speech  delivered  at  a  dinner  of  editors  and  publishers,  in 
New  York ,  December  6,  1918,  including  Mr.  Taft's  replies  to  questions  asked  by  those  present. 

MY  feeling  about  the  League  of  Nations  to  Enforce  Peace 
is  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  fighting  to  make 
it  inevitable.  Senator  Borah  can  introduce  a  reso¬ 
lution  referring  to  Washington  and  “entangling  alliances,”  but 
what  are  we  in  now?  You  remember  that  Texan  who,  in 
meeting  the  argument  against  the  Philippine  policy  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  answered  that  “we  were  done  expanded.” 

And  that  is  where  we  are  now.  We  are  in  a  league  of  nations 
to  enforce  peace,  and  we  have  been  enforcing  peace,  and  we 
are  in  a  place  where  we  can’t  escape  it. 

“ENTANGLING  ALLIANCES” 

We  went  into  this  war  because  we  were  driven  into  it.  WTe 
had  to  be  driven,  because  of  the  Washington  policy  and  en¬ 
tangling  alliance  doctrine;  and  we  stayed  out  of  it  a  long  time 
after,  as  we  look  at  it  now,  we  ought  to  have  gone  in.  We  were 
forced  in  to  defend  our  rights  on  the  seas.  That  is  what  we 
went  in  for.  That  was  the  reason  why  those  gentlemen  that 
were  afraid  of  entangling  alliances  were  willing  to  waive  it,  or 
thought  we  were  not  departing  from  that  policy,  because  our 
rights  on  the  seas  had  really  been  invaded  by  those  murderous 
submarine  attacks  on  neutral  ships  and  on  enemy  merchant 
ships,  where  they  had  a  right,  under  international  law,  to  be. 

Now,  if  those  gentlemen  who  talk  about  entangling  alliances 
and  not  departing  from  the  traditions  of  Washington,  were  logical, 
if  they  really  understood  the  principles  of  their  argument,  they 
would  now  contend  that  all  we  should  ask  in  this  treaty  is  guaran¬ 
tees  by  Germany  that  in  the  future,  if  Germany  ever  got  into 
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another  war,  she  would  assure  us  that  she  would  never  use  sub¬ 
marines  against  neutral  ships.  That  is  the  extent  to  which,  under 
this  narrowing  idea,  limited  to  the  traditions  that  have  been 
handed  down  for  a  hundred  years,  we  ought  to  limit  our  request 
with  respect  to  this  treaty.  Now,  how  satisfying  would  that 
be  to  the  American  people?  That  is  the  question.  What  have 
we  come  to?  What  have  the  whole  American  people  come  to? 
When  we  got  into  the  war  Mr.  Wilson  defined  for  the  people — - 
and  I  never  heard  any  objection  from  anybody — that  our  purpose 
in  this  war  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Make 
the  ivorld  safe  for  democracy,  not  the  United  States,  the  world. 
It  was  to  suppress  militarism.  Where?  Not  in  the  United 
States.  Not  in  Europe.  In  the  world.  To  say  that  we  are 
not  to  take  our  part  in  world  politics  is  to  be  blind  to  just  exactly 
where  we  are,  to  what  our  position  is,  to  a  place  that  we  can’t 
escape  from. 

NATIONALISM  AND  INTERNATIONALISM 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  doesn’t  claim  any  trademark  or 
patent  of  the  League  of  Nations  idea.  We  are  glad  to  have  every¬ 
body  support  it,  and  we  don’t  care  what  he  thinks  about  religion, 
what  he  thinks  about  other  things.  If  he  supports  the  League 
we  are  with  him  in  that  regard.  But  what  we  do  object  to  is 
that  the  views  of  a  lot  of  people  who  do  support  the  League 
should  be  hammered  and  opposed  and  then  the  League  charged 
with  responsibility  for  those  radical,  extreme,  or  conservative 
views.  In  other  words,  we  don’t  propose  to  be  responsible  for 
what  is  called  “internationalism”  in  the  sense  that  dispenses  with 
nationalism.  Our  theory  is  that  nationalism  is  just  as  consistent 
with  an  effort  to  organize  the  world  internationally  to  maintain 
peace  as  love  of  family  is  consistent  with  love  of  country.  We 
think  the  one  stimulates  the  other.  And  because  there  are  those 
fanatics  or  extremists  who  say,  “We  are  in  favor  of  a  League  of 
Nations  because  we  are  opposed  to  nationalism  or  patriotism 
and  we  want  to  organize  the  whole  world,”  we  don’t  want  to  be 
blamed  for  their  views. 

We  are  glad  to  have  them  favor  the  same  thing,  if  they  are 
favoring  it,  but  we  don’t  want  to  have  the  League  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  their  views,  because  they  don  t  necessarily 
attach  to  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  we  understand  it. 
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PLAIN  PEOPLE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE  AND 
ITALY  FAVOR  A  LEAGUE 

At  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  convention  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  there  were  two  notable  addresses,  one  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Simons,  whom  the  President  had  sent  to  Europe  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Socialist  committee,  and  who  went  to  study  Socialist 
groups,  the  other  Mr.  John  P.  Frey,  who  was  a  member  of  both 
labor  commissions  that  went  abroad.  Both  showed  how  im¬ 
portant  a  part  the  labor  movement  and  the  Socialist  movement 
in  Germany  had  played  in  the  war — how  Germany  had  used  the 
Socialists  and  the  headquarters  of  organized  labor  in  Germany 
to  help  along  its  plans  in  this  war.  They  described 
the  attitude  of  those  groups  toward  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a  passion,  as  the  instrument  by  which  they  were  nerved  to  fight 
this  war  through  to  a  finish,  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
expect,  and  only  through  that  could  they  expect,  the  permanent 
peace  and  the  freedom  from  future  war  which  would  justify 
their  continuing  the  struggle. 

Our  information  is  that  that  spirit  permeates  the  plain 
people  of  the  three  countries,  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain; 
and  I  think  we  may  infer  something  in  the  way  of  a  symptomatic 
indication  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  flatly 
in  front  of  it  with  an  election  coming  on. 


NO  LONGER  AN  ACADEMIC  QUESTION 

Heretofore  a  discussion  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  any  audience  anywhere. 
I  am  an  expert  in  that,  for  I  have  talked  all  over  this  country. 
But  it  has  always  been  an  academic  discussion,  because  the 
war  has  been  remote  and  peace  has  been  remote.  Now  it  is 
acute,  now  it  is  present.  Those  questions  that  are  academic 
do  not  attract  the  men  of  power  in  Washington,  the  men  of 
responsibility.  They  think  they  can  differ  from  constituents 
at  home  and  it  won’t  make  any  difference.  But  when  a  question 
is  on,  when  it  is  acute,  when  it  is  going  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  election,  then,  if  I  may  use  a  colloquial  expression,  from 
my  observation  down  in  Washington,  they  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 
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DISAGREES  WITH  SENATOR  KNOX 


Mr.  Knox  has  suggested  that  we  had  better  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  then  attend  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  a  separate 
treaty.  I  venture  to  differ  from  my  former  secretary  of  state 
on  the  feasibility  of  that  suggestion.  I  don’t  differ  with  him 
as  to  the  importance  of  quickly  reaching  a  result  and  quickly 
reaching  a  declaration  of  peace. 


BASIS  OF  PEACE  TREATY 

I  would  like  to  analyze  the  situation.  We  have  made  an 
armistice,  we  have  imposed  terms  on  Germany  with  respect 
to  that  armistice;  but  we  made  that  armistice  on  a  basis  of  a 
treaty  which  was  to  deal  in  a  general  way  with  fields  that  were 
outlined  in  the  message  of  January  8,  1918,  as  amended  by  the 
Allies  just  before  the  armistice  was  submitted  to  the  Germans. 
That  amendment  consisted  in  the  reference  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  the  reservation  by  the  Entente  Allies  that  they 
would  deal  with  that  subject  as  they  were  advised,  and  the 
other  was  with  reference  to  making  definite  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “restoration,”  which  was  made  entirely  free  from  doubt 
with  reference  to  indemnities. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  those  are  the  fields  to  be 
covered  in  the  treaty,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  good  faith,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  now  between  the  parties. 


REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENT 

How  are  you  going  to  arrange  your  armament  and  maintain 
its  reduction?  How  are  you  going  to  regulate  the  question  of 
how  much  armament  a  nation  shall  have?  Of  course,  every¬ 
body  must  concede  that  the  armament  we  are  especially  interested 
in  is  Germany’s  armament,  and  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that 
that  is  quite  as  low  “as  domestic  safety  shall  require” — to  use 
that  expression. 

Now,  are  we  just  going  to  leave  that  in  the  treaty  and  make 
no  provision  for  enforcing  that  requirement  or  keeping  that 
requirement  maintained  and  fulfilled?  Is  that  the  way  we  are 
going  to  deal  Avith  Germany,  assuming  that  Germany  unites 
with  German  Austria  and  makes  a  very  considerable  power, 
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retaining  her  military  spirit,  if  she  does;  or  are  we  going  to 
create  an  agency  that  shall  see  to  it  that  this  is  an  effective 
covenant? 

GERMANY’S  COLONIES 

Germany  has  abused  the  people  in  her  colonies  outrageously. 
She  has  followed  in  some  of  them  the  same  plan  that  Turkey 
carried  out  in  Armenia — that  the  way  to  solve  the  Armenian 
question  was  to  kill  all  the  Armenians.  Of  course,  we  can’t 
return  those  colonies  to  Germany.  Then  who  is  going  to  take 
them?  England  is  a  good  colonizing  government.  Is  it  wise 
to  put  them  in  England’s  hands?  France  is  next,  perhaps. 
Is  it  wise  to  put  them  in  her  hands?  These  governments  now 
have  a  great  deal  of  territory  of  a  colonial  character  in  Africa, 
where  most  of  Germany’s  colonies  are. 

No,  you  can’t  do  it!  There  is  no  safe  method  by  which 
you  can  administer  those  policies  except  through  the  nations 
that  make  this  treaty,  the  Allies  that  lay  down  what  these 
terms  are  to  be, — and  that  is  a  League  of  Nations. 

RUSSIA 

Then  we  come  to  Russia.  Russia  has  the  Bolsheviki.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  know  what  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  done.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  sent  two 
hundred  thousand  men  in  there  originally,  and  with  additional 
forces  from  our  allies  we  could  stamp  out  Bolshevism.  The 
only  way  you  can  deal  with  a  man  who  says  you  encumber  the 
earth  and  that  the  only  way  to  have  happiness  on  the  earth  is 
to  kill  you — the  only  "way  you  can  deal  with  him  is  to  kill  him. 
That  is  all  there  is  about  it;  and  the  idea  of  dealing  with  Bol¬ 
shevism  in  any  other  way  is  an  irridescent  dream.  We  will 
have  to  stamp  it  out.  That  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  Allies, 
and  we  will  have  to  maintain  a  force  for  that  purpose. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLICS 

We  are  all  hoping  that  it  won’t  appear  in  any  extensive 
form  in  Germany — that  the  Germans  are  too  well  trained  and 
too  intelligent  to  yield  to  any  extent  to  the  fanatics  that  have 
been  sent  there  by  the  Bosheviki  of  Russia.  But  we  are  going 
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to  establish  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic  provinces,  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
Ruthenia,  and  Livonia  as  republics,  and  we  have  agreed  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  Poland.  Then  we  are  going  to  take  the  Czecho- 
Slavs,  with  their  three  divisions,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Slova¬ 
kia.  I  think  we  had  better  attend  to  the  Slovaks  in  Russia  and 
bring  them  back.  Let’s  assume  they  are  back.  We  have  got 
to  set  them  up  as  a  republic.  We  have  got  to  establish  some  kind 
of  government  in  Constantinople  and  the  little  part  of  Thrace 
that  is  united  to  it — all  that  is  left  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  You  have  got  to  call  on  a  League 
of  Nations  .You  can’t  do  it  otherwise.  When  you  study  the 
details  it  is  impossible  ,to  escape  that  arrangement.  Then 
you  have  Palestine,  Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus.  The  plan  as 
agreed  on  in  advance  looks  to  the  establishment  of  about  four¬ 
teen  independent  republics,  self-governing  provinces,  and  not 
a  one  of  them  with  any  experience  of  self-government. 

THE  BALKANS 

You  have  got  to  divide  the  Balkans.  You  know  what 
experience  has  been  with  the  Balkans.  To  fix  those  boundaries 
and  expect  a  peaceful  condition  and  absence  of  jealousy  and 
friction  is  like  tying  four  cats  together  and  leaving  them  alone. 
It  is  not  possible.  These  are  the  governments  that  we  are  to 
create.  We  have  said  so  in  our  fourteen  points,  and  the  other 
nations  have  acquiesced  to  that  extent. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRIBUNALS  NEEDED  TO  INTER¬ 
PRET  PEACE  TREATY 

Now  I  just  want  to  ask  the  simple  question,  that  it  seems 
to  me  can  be  answered  with  mathematical  accuracy — if  we 
create  those  governments  and  leave  them  alone  and  go  away 
without  organizing  the  League  of  Nations  to  help  them  on  as 
we  helped  Cuba,  have  we  made  for  war  or  have  we  made  for 
peace?  You  carve  them  out  of  the  old  dominions,  you  create 
the  jealousies,  you  create  the  resentments  with  the  old  dominions; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  those  purposes  and  carry 
them  out  unless  you  do  have  a  League  of  Nations  that  shall 
remain  together  with  a  police  force  of  very  considerable  size 
to  see  to  it  that  these  children  of  ours— for  that  is  what  they 
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are — shall  “shinny  on  their  own  sides.”  I  haven’t  heard  a 
suggestion  of  an  answer  to  that.  You  can’t  apply  this  treaty, 
which  must  be  as  long  as  the  moral  law,  unless  you  have  a  court 
authorized  by  your  League  of  Nations  to  interpret  it.  You 
■can’t  have  these  nations  get  on  in  a  friendly  way  unless  you 
have  a  committee  of  conciliation  to  reconcile  the  differences 
that  cannot  be  settled  on  principles  of  law.  You  can’t  have  a 
conference  of  the  powers  like  this  and  establish  all  these  govern¬ 
ments  and  all  these  rights  of  access  to  the  sea  that  we  see  in  the 
fourteen  points  and  in  other  addresses  unless  you  have  in  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  Nations  new  definitions  of  international 
law  and  almost  a  codification  of  it,  because  you  are  going  into 
the  question  of  the  seas  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  all  that 
that  means. 

In  other  words,  this  treaty  is  impossible  of  execution — it 
Is  worth  nothing  but  the  paper  it  is  written  on — unless  you 
continue  an  arrangement  between  the  powers  that  in  effect 
constitutes  a  League  of  Nations  to  enforce  peace  of  half  the 
world,  in  Middle  Europe,  all  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Africa.  Having  done  that,  the  step  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  easy.  It  has  only  to  introduce  the  same  obligations  inter 
sese  that  you  impose  by  a  treaty  on  the  other  half  of  the  world. 
That  is  what  a  League  of  Nations  is,  and  I  don’t  see  that  the 
parties  can  any  more  escape  it  than  a  ferry  boat’s  nose  escapes 
getting  where  it  belongs  in  the  slip.  It  hits  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  and  finally  it  gets  in. 

WAR  A  FAILURE  WITHOUT  A  LEAGUE 

The  Lord  has  delivered  the  opponents  of  the  League  into  our 
Lands.  The  war  is  a  failure  if  we  don’t  have  it.  We  have  created 
a  lot  of  warring  nations.  These  patriotic  sons  of  Poland  are  going 
to  be  ambitious.  They  haven’t  lost  the  Polish  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  views.  They  are  going  to  have  the  frailties 
and  ambitions  of  other  people.  They  are  not  going  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  and  neither  are  the  othpr  people  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 
We  have  said  we  are  going  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
It  won’t  be  safe  if  we  create  fourteen  republics  like  this  and 
leave  them  alone. 

We  created  a  republic  in  Cuba.  We  surrounded  it  with  all 
possible  safeguards,  and  then  we  had  to  send  a  force  down  there 
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to  compose  a  revolution  of  gentlemen  on  the  outs  that  wanted 
to  get  in  and  gentlemen  on  the  ins  that  didn’t  want  to  get  out. 
That  is  the  trouble  we  will  find  in  these  new  republics. 

TRUE  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Wilson  once  said,  “Self-government  is 
character.  It  is  the  result  of  training  in  self-restraint.  It  is 
the  result  of  learning  how  to  be  good  losers.” 

There  isn’t  anything  more  majestic  to  me  in  all  the  history 
of  government  than  the  way  in  which,  for  three  or  four  months, 
we  abuse  each  other  in  campaigns  and  hold  up  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  the  picture  of  destruction  and  the  sapping 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  after  election  that  is  going  to 
happen  if  the  other  party  is  elected;  and  then  fifteen  millions 
of  people  gather  on  election  day  quietly — there  is  no  thunder, 
no  band,  there  is  nothing  but  walking  to  the  polls  and  voting; 
and  the  next  morning,  or  the  next  aftern(*m,  we  know  what 
the  result  is.  Nobody  thinks  after  that  of  the  destruction 
that  is  coming  to  the  Republic.  Nobody  takes  his  gun  and  goes 
to  the  woods.  The  whole  thing  is  settled  in  forty-eight  hours 
after  all  this  blood  and  thunder  from  the  hustings. 

Now,  that  is  self-government,  and  that  comes  from  our 
training.  It  is  a  training  that  had  to  be  hammered  out  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  the 
principle  of  self-restraint  had  to  be  inculcated  and  impressed 
on  the  people,  so  that  when  they  got  their  dose  they  took  it, 
and  waited  till  the  next  election. 

These  countries  that  we  propose  to  set  up  have  got  to  be 
held  in  leading  strings.  You  can’t  do  that  except  by  a  League 
of  Nations  that  notifies  them — every  one  of  them — -“Here:  This 
war  wras  fought  for  your  liberty,  that  democracy  might  be  safe, 
and  we  don’t  propose  to  have  you  set  a  fire  here  and  start  a 
conflagration  and  bring  about  a  war  that  we  have  sacrificed 
millions  and  billions  and  created  all  sorts  of  suffering  to  avoid.” 

A  WARNING  TO  WASHINGTON 

« 

I  say  this  with  deference,  but  if  there  is  not  a  League  of 
Nations  created  in  Paris  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure — and  I  don’t 
think  they  are  going  to  make’ a  failure.  Therefore  I  think  the 
people  at  Washington  had  better  get  on  the  band  wagon. 
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WHAT  NATIONS  SHALL  BE  MEMBERS? 

I  have  had  some  queries  about  the  possibility  of  having  a 
council  or  court  with  every  nation  represented,  because  the 
details  of  an  organization  of  that  sort  present  a  good  many 
difficulties  which  we  are  not  at  all  oblivious  to.  The  mode  by 
which  this  League  of  Nations  is  bound  to  be  formed,  however, 
offers  some  opportunity  to  escape  a  League  of  Nations  formed 
by  calling  a  congress  of  all  nations.  Those  who  are  the  moving 
spirits  in  this  treaty  of  peace — those  who  have  won  this  war — - 
they  have  to  create  a  league  of  their  own,  and  then  they  can 
leave  in  that  league  or  let  in  it  nations  that  show  themselves 
worthy. 

The  question  is  whether  Germany  will  be  let  in.  Germany 
will  be  a  signatory  to  the  treaty,  if  there  is  any  German  govern¬ 
ment  found  to  sign  it,  I  presume,  but  the  question  of  how 
much  influence  she  shall  exert  is  a  question  of  her  own  conduct. 
If  she  brings  forth  works  meet  for  repentance,  I  have  no  doubt 
those  that  make  the  treaty  will  be  willing  to  let  her  in.  In  other 
words,  the  necessity  for  making  the  league  offers  opportunities 
for  its  gradually  increasing  expansion;  and  those  who  organize 
it — what  is  called  in  the  platform  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
the  “initiating  nucleus” — would  naturally  retain  some  control  of 
the  membership. 

THE  “INITIATION  NUCLEUS” 

The  members  of  the  “initiating  nucleus”  are  the  first  on  the 
ground.  They  can  arrange  the  conditions.  Of  course  they 
must,  in  any  congressional  or  legislative  body  that  would  be 
created  for  the  purposes  of  international  law,  give  every  nation 
representation;  but  with  respect  to  courts,  the  courts  ought 
not  to  be  representative  of  the  people.  I  mean  the  men  ought 
to  be  selected  without  reference  to  representation,  and  a  national, 
in  a  case  where  a  nation  is  interested,  might  well  be  excluded. 
The  great  difficulty  with  international  decisions  heretofore 
has  been  that  they  are  not  on  the  basis  of  law;  they  are  on 
a  basis  of  compromise.  The  members  of  the  court  are  parties 
to  the  suit;  and  after  formal  argument  is  heard  by  the  tribunal 
the  arguments  go  on  by  the  members  of  the  tribunal  itself.  That 
is  not  a  court;  that  is  a  mere  conciliating  body,  which  eventually 
reaches  a  decision  without  regard  to  the  principles  involved. 
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The  way  that  is  covered  in  the, revised  program  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  is — “The  representation  of  the  different 
nations  in  the  organs  of  the  League  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  they  assume.”  That  seemed 
to  be  a  proper  and  general  basis  of  stating  the  matter,  and  was 
finally  adopted. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  CONGRESS 

Take  all  the  nations  that  contribute  to  the  police  force 
and  allow  them  to  make  a  representative  congress.  That  doesn’t 
exclude  the  small  nations  from  influence,  but  if  the  great  powers 
were  to  be  represented,  and  truly  represented — I  mean  by  then- 
premiers  or  by  their  presidents — the  smaller  nations  could  be 
confident  there  would  be  no  abuse  of  that  power,  because  the 
great  nations  would  be  quite  unlikely  to  oppress  a  small  nation. 
The  division  would  be  between  one  great  nation  and  small  nations 
on  the  one  hand  and  another  great  nation  and  other  small  ones 
on  the  other. 


ENGLAND’S  NAVY 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  disarmament  should  be  pro¬ 
portioned.  England  is  always  likely  to  maintain  the  largest 
navy,  because  she  has  always  had  the  largest  navy.  I  don’t 
object  to  her  having  the  largest  navy. 

The  treaty  itself  provides  for  the  reduction  of  armaments. 
I  assume  that  will  be  gradual.  You  have  always  got  to  main¬ 
tain  a  police  force.  You  can’t  get  along  without  it. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 

I  don’t  really  see  in  the  present  situation  any  inconsistency 
between  the  program  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  uni¬ 
versal  training  or  any  other  means  we  take  to  maintain  the 
police  army.  We  are  not  reaching  for  a  millenium. 

A  great  many  people  will  keep  within  the  law  without  the 
exercise  of  force,  and  then  there  are  a  lot  that  need  the  exercise 
of  force  to  keep  them  in;  and  if  you  dispense  with  the  existence 
of  force  you  notify  these  people  to  go  ahead  and  break  the 
law. 
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ZONES  OF  GUARDIANSHIP 


In  these  new  republics  you  should  have  to  establish  some 
such  relation  between  the  League  of  Nations  as  we  have  had 
with  Cuba,  to  see  that  that  disturbance  that  arose  did  not  spread 
somewhere  else.  I  don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to  set  up 
those  republics  unless  you  do  exercise  a  guardianship  over 
them. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a  suggestion — and  perhaps  it  could 
be  worked  out — that  this  guardianship  could  be  by  zones;  that 
nations  immediately  contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  world  might 
come  under  a  division  of  the  executive  council,  which  would 
let  in  room  for  the  Monroe  doctrine. 


NOT  CONTRARY  TO  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

So  far  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  concerned,  this  League  of 
Nations,  instead  of  interfering  with  it,  would  furnish  additional 
force  to  maintain  it,  because  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
is,  of  necessity,  a  violation  of  the  rules  that  ought  to  obtain 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 


ECONOMIC  DISPUTES 

The  President  himself  in  his  fourteen  points  suggested 
the  use  of  economic  pressure  to  compel  compliance  by  the  nations 
with  international  law. 

As  to  economic  disputes,  they  would  come  before  inter¬ 
national  courts.  Any  question  is  likely  to  lead  to  war.  All  the 
old  arbitration  treaties  provided  that  we  would  agree — I  don’t 
know  in  how  many  countries — to  arbitrate  everything  except 
questions  which  affected  vital  interest  and  honor.  Well,  questions 
that  don’t  affect  vital  interest  and  don’t  affect  honor  don’t  lead 
to  war,  so  that  those  treaties  ought  to  have  read,  “We  will 
arbitrate  every  question  which  won’t  lead  to  war.” 


WHAT  IS  A  JUSTICIABLE  QUESTION? 

A  Justiciable  Question  is  one  that  can  be  litigated  and 
decided  by  a  court  on  principles  of  law  or  equity,  but  there  are 
many  questions  that  may  lead  to  war  that  cannot  be  settled 
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on  principles  of  law  or  equity.  Many  domestic  questions  are 
non-justmiable.  I  don’t  mean  those  that  occur  between  a  man 

_  d,Tlfe’  because  the  Wlfe  settles  those  anyhow.  I  mean  those 
neighborhood  questions  that  cause  feeling,  and  yet  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  adjust  them.  Take  the  familiar  one  of  a  lady 
who  has  a  place  m  which  it  is  pleasant  for  children  to  play,  and 
she  lets  m  the  children  of  one  neighbor  and  she  excluded  the 
ndien  of  another;  and  the  excluded  children  peek  through 
the  slats  and  see  the  game  going  on  all  summer,  they  communi- 
cate  it  to  the  mother,  and  the  mother  looks  out  the  window 
and  sees  Mrs.  Smith’s  children  playing  with  Mrs.  Jones’s.  That 
is  a  non-justiciable  question  that  is  raised  there,  and  it  will 
never  become  justiciable,  because  she  has  a  right  to  let  in  those 
she  wishes  to  let  m  and  exclude  those  she  wishes  left  out.  But 
it  the  lady  s  husband  comes  in  and  finds  her  in  tears  and  goes 
over  to  see  the  husband  of  the  other  lady  it  becomes  a  justiciable 
question,  but  it  is  a  question  of  who  hit  first,  and  not  whose 
children  had  the  better  training. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  problem  with  China  and  Japan. 
We  have  the  right  to  exclude  them  unless  we  have  contracted 
not  to.  That  is  a  non-justiciable  question.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that  in  international  law. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  CONCILIATION 

We  had  a  herd  of  seals  on  some  islands  in  the  Behring  Sea. 
Canadian  schooners  and  Japanese  schooners  shot  the  animals 
in  the  open  seas  and  reduced  the  herd  so  it  would  possibly  have 
been  extinguished.  Mr.  Blaine  made  a  ruling  under  which  our 
revenue  service  seized  the  Canadian  schooners  and  brought 
them  into  port  in  Alaska  and  brought  suit  against  them  and 
forfeited  them.  Canada  came  down  and  asked  a  writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition  against  the  sale.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  take 
jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  declared  the 
political  attitude  of  the  country,  and  that  was  a  question  to  be 
decided  in  that  way.  Then  England  asked  for  an  arbitration. 
We  had  the  arbitration.  We  had  the  dove-cote  theory,  by 
which  those  seals  that  went  out  were  our  seals  in  the  sea,  and 
anybody  that  killed  them  was  killing  something  that  belonged 
to  us.  Then  Mr.  Blaitie  had  a  theory  that  we  took  from  Russia, 
because  Russia  had  claimed  it,  all  the  Behring  Sea.  The  court 
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of  arbitration  turned  down  both  views.  They  said  the  seals, 
when  they  were  in  the  sea,  belonged  to  anybody — -they  were 
children  of  nature.  But  here  is  where  they  became  a  concil¬ 
iating  body.  They  said,  “This  is  the  only  great  herd  of  seals 
remaining.  It  would  greatly  injure  the  world  to  have  these 
seals  destroyed.  Therefore  we  recommend  certain  restrictions, 
and  that  they  be  embodied  in  treaties,  by  which  these  seals  shall 
be  saved.”  And  while  I  was  in  office  those  four  treaties  were 
made.  Now  the  herd  of  seals  is  as  large  as  it  ever  was. 


EASY  TO  MAKE  OBJECTIONS 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  propose  objections  to  a  plan  like 
this.  You  can  take  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when 
it  was  adopted,  and  the  prophecies  in  respect  to  it  were  quite 
as  formidable  as  certain  distinguished  Senators  held  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  operation  of  the  League  to  be.  And  you  can 
imagine  cases  now  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  that  would  lead  to  such  a  disturbance  as  to  destroy  the 
Government.  We  have  had  one,  but  we  have  survived  it. 
We  had  to  camp  outside  the  Constitution  until  we  did,  and  then 
we  got  back  under  it  again. 

In  the  disputed  election  between  Hayes  and  Tilden  we  had 
to  create  an  extra-constitutional  body  to  settle  that  question, 
but  we  were  self-governing  people  and  we  did  it. 

WHAT  IS  SOVEREIGNTY? 

Kant  said  we  would  never  have  permanent  peace  until 
we  got  the  world  organized  politically.  That  doesn’t  mean 
taking  away  the  sovereignty  of  any  particular  nation.  We 
are  frightened  by  definitions.  People  say,  “You  are  going  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  sovereignty.”  What  is  sovereignty? 
It  is  the  control  of  affairs.  Sovereignty  is  only  a  question  of 
degree.  It  is  limited  by  treaties.  The  question  is,  do  you 
wish  to  part  from  your  sovereignty  to  a  certain  extent?  That 
is  all.  Of  course,  when  you  get  so  large  a  question  you  may 
say  you  part  with  sovereignty.  You  make  a  contract,  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  you  part  with  sovereignty,  because  you  are 
parting  with  your  absolute  control.  You  don’t  part  with  your 
sovereignty  when  you  agree  to  obey  the  decree  of  a  court  any 
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more  than  I  do  when  I  am  subject  to  a  decree  of  a  court.  In 
one  case  you  are  limited  by  your  agreement  and  in  the  other 
I  am  limited  by  the  place  where  I  live. 

THE  HABIT  OF  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

What  seems  to  me  important  is  to  get  nations  into  the 
habit  of  settling  their  differences  otherwise  than  by  war.  \  ou 
can’t  get  rid  of  war  until  some  other  substitute  is  offered  to 
prevent  injustice  and  to  enable  you  to  get  justice.  Of  course, 
we  have  produced  that  in  our  constitutional  system.  Every 
state  has  the  right  to  go  into  the  Supreme  Court  to  ask  justice 
against  every  other  state.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  law  which 
governs  the  behavior  of  states  except  international  law,  and 
that  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  such  cases. 

Take  Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  have  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  years  of  peace,  and  the  first  fifty  years 
of  that,  Heaven  knows,  was  a  great  strain.  Now  we  have  four 
thousand  miles  of  boundary  without  one  warship  or  fortification. 
Nobody  thinks  of  war  except  a  Sinn  Feiner— nobody  thinks  of 
war  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  because  we  have  set¬ 
tled  so  much  by  arbitration  and  treaties  that  war  is  unthinkable. 

If  we  introduce  the  idea  that  justice  can  be  obtained  in  some 
other  way  than  by  war,  by  actual  practice  as  we  go  on,  we 
strengthen  the  value  and  influence  of  the  League. 


LEAGUE  NOT  A  PANACEA 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
war.  That  is  what  I  refuse  to  agree  to.  We  are  not  offering 
to  make  war  impossible;  we  are  offering  a  means  by  which 
we  think  most  wars  can  be  avoided.  There  may  be  such  a 
disturbance  as  can’t  now  be  anticipated. 

We  are  not  idealists.  I  am  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
we  are  just  as  practical  as  possible,  and  everybody  else  Avho 
wants  to  make  a  treaty  such  as  is  now  contemplated  will  have 
come  to  our  view  of  it.  I  don’t  care  what  you  call  it,  you  have 
got  to  have  a  court,  you  have  got  to  have  a  committee  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  you  have  got  to  have  force,  you  have  got  to  fix  rules 
for  decision  of  international  law.  You  can’t  get  away  from  it. 
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IN  the  trenches  which  reach  from  Flanders 
to  the  Swiss  border,  and  back  of  these 
trenches  in  the  reserve  and  base  camps, 
in  the  training  stations,  in  the  villages 
and  towns  where  the  Allied  troops  are  bil¬ 
leted,  in  the  posts  of  debarkation  and  at 
naval  bases,  a  multitude  of  men  wearing  the 
Red  Triangle  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  are  serving  the  Allied  fighting 
forces  in  multifarious  ways.  The  effective¬ 
ness  and  range  of  this  service  far  exceed  the 
achievements  of  the  Association  workers  in 
earlier  wars  and  have  won  the  fullest  approval 
and  heartiest  admiration  of  the  officers,  en¬ 
listed  men,  and  government  leaders  of  the 
various  nations  concerned.  Great  Britain, 
including  her  self-governing  dominions  and 
colonies  has  more  than  five  hundred  Associa¬ 
tion  centers  among  the  troops  in  France  who 
fight  under  the  Union  Jack.  In  dugouts, 
cellars,  stables,  ruined  houses,  and,  in  re¬ 
gions  less  devastated  by  shellfire,  in  tents 
and  huts,  these  constructive  activities  that 
bring  comfort,  utilize  leisure  time,  and  con¬ 
serve  health,  character,  and  faith,  are  being 
conducted.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  through  ways  of  friendly  co-operation, 
America  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  similar 
centers  for  the  French  Army.  Now  that  the 


United  States  is  an  active  participant  in  the 
vast  tragic  drama,  many  hundreds  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  leaders  have  gone  overseas  to  carry 
on  this  ministry  for  American  soldiers  and 
sailors.  On  January  I,  1918,  about  eight 
hundred  such  workers  had  reached  France,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women  who  serve  in  the  canteens  and  so  keep 
before  our  fighting  forces  a  reminder  of 
American  ideals  of  womanhood.  Other 
American  Red  Triangle  workers  are  making 
possible  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
similar  centers  for  French  troops  and  for 
those  of  Italy,  for  in  both  these  armies  the 
commanders-in-chief  have  asked  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  co-operation  from  the  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  expense  of  all  phases  of 
this  work  in  France  and  Italy  as  carried  on 
by  American  workers  will  soon  amount  to 
about  two  million  dollars  a  month.  The 
story  of  the  Red  Triangle  achievements  on 
the  Western  front,  only  a  part  of  the  far 
larger  story  of  Association  activities  in  this 
war,  has  nowhere  been  more  finely  or  more 
dramatically  told  than  in  this  article  by  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  who  for  months  was  an 
exceedingly  effective  member  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  group  of  Ameiican  Association 
workers  in  France.  John  R.  Mott. 


F  it  wasn’t  fer  the 
bloody  blokes  in  the 
bleedin’  ’uts,  it  ’u’d  be 
a  ’ell  of  a  time  in  the 
British  Army.” 

The  speaker  was  an 

_  English  Tommy  in  one 

of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  “somewhere  in 
France”;  he  was  voicing  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  his  own  genuine  way  of  a  work 
the  vastness  and  complexity  of  which,  I 
fancy,  can  be  but  little  understood  or 
appreciated  in  America.  Our  imagina¬ 
tions  can  function  only  in  the  smaller 
units  or  groups  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed;  so  that  the  statement  that  over 
37,000,000  men  are  to-day  under  arms 
does  not  profoundly  move  us.  The  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  unable  to  grasp  the  appall¬ 
ing  magnitude  of  the  war — least  of  all 


the  mind  of  one  living  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  in  a  country  where  the  real  tragedy 
and  sacrifice  of  war  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  with  a  sense  almost  of  the 
impossible,  therefore,  that  one  attempts 
to  bring  home  to  Americans  a  realization 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  need  among  the 
armies  abroad  and  of  the  vastness  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  meet  that  need. 

In  a  certain  corner  of  France  to-day, 
behind  one  small  section  of  the  long 
battle-line,  there  are  massed  one  million 
men.  What  that  means  no  one  can  grasp 
unless  he  has  moved  in  and  out  among 
the  lines  some  evening  when  a  push  is 
on  and  watched  the  endless  movement 
to  and  fro — has  seen  the  mile  after  mde 
of  muddy  camp-ground  swarming  with 
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soldiers  preparing  to  go  up  into  the 
trenches,  or  has  ridden  past  the  acres  of 
supplies,  guns,  ammunition,  and  horses. 
He  must  stand  beside  the  road  and 
watch  the  long  line  of  traffic  that  goes 
on  all  night  without  cessation — the 
ceaseless  columns  of  soldiers  in  khaki 
with  their  steel  helmets  on  their  heads, 
their  gas-masks  and  kits  slung  across 
their  backs,  and  their  rifles  on  their 
shoulders,  swinging  by  with  grave,  set 
faces;  the  huge  guns  ponderously  lum¬ 
bering  over  the  roughly  paved  street; 
the  trains  of  clattering  ammunition- 
wagons;  the  great  fleets  of  lorries  loaded 
with  unending  supplies;  the  soup- 
kitchens;  the  empty  ambulances — a 
great  and  endless  stream  of  life  surging 
forward  to  meet  ruin  and  agony  and 
death;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  an¬ 
other  endless  stream  of  the  broken  and 
crushed,  returning  from  the  trenches — ■ 
great  trains  of  red-crossed  motor-ambu¬ 
lances,  carrying  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  limp  forms,  wrapped  in  dirty,  blood- 
soaked  blankets;  marching  soldiers, 
dirty,  disheveled,  and  dog-tired,  return¬ 
ing  from  the  trenches;  disabled  guns; 
empty  lorries;  broken  wagons;  and  all 
that  is  worth  bringing  back  after  the 
touch  of  war.  Or  he  must  stand  just 
back  of  the  line  at  night  and  see  the  sky 
alight  with  the  flashes  of  the  great  guns, 
not  in  one  or  two  or  three  places,  but 
the  whole  horizon  aflame  with  that  weird 
light  as  far  as  eye  can  reach;  and  he 
must  feel  the  tremble  of  the  very  earth 
as  the  great  guns  hurl  their  tons  of  pro¬ 
jectiles  miles  away  into  the  enemy  lines. 
It  is  vastness  on  a  scale  which  the  world 
never  imagined  before — vastness  such  as 
multiplies  a  hundredfold  the  difficulties 
of  any  organization  which  undertakes  to 
play  a  real  part  in  the  lives  of  those  end¬ 
less  lines  of  soldiers,  and  to  make  its  in¬ 
fluence  profoundly  felt  throughout  that 
stupendous  and  gigantic  array. 

Furthermore,  the  problem  changes  in 
its  aspects  with  every  movement  of  the 
soldiers.  The  methods  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  troops  in  home  training-camps 
will  not  suffice  when  the  soldiers  are  in 
transport.  Still  other  methods  must  be 
followed  when  the  soldiers  reach  the 
great  base  camps  in  France,  or  as  they 
move  on  “up  the  line”  in  railway  transit, 


or  dwell  in  quarters  under  shell -fire 
in  the  shattered  towns,  or  take  their 
places  on  the  firing-line.  At  each 
stage  the  problem  requires  a  different 
solution. 

Never  in  all  history  has  there  been 
such  an  assemblage  of  the  manhood  of 
the  world  as  that  met  on  the  plains  of 
France  to-day.  In  one  of  the  great 
English  base  camps  are  gathered  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  men  in  khaki  from 
every  county  of  England;  hordes  of 
dark-skinned  East-Indians  in  pictu¬ 
resque  turbans  and  native  uniforms  of 
khaki;  men  with  tanned  faces  from  the 
wind-swept  plains  of  far-away  Australia; 
Scotch  Highlanders  in  their  khaki  kilts 
and  gray  tam-o’-shanters;  New-Zea- 
landers  in  their  broad-brimmed  felt  hats; 
Canadians;  West-Indians;  South-Afri- 
cans — men  from  every  corner  of  the 
far-flung  British  Empire;  gallant  Bel¬ 
gians;  Frenchmen  in  their  blue  uniforms; 
swarthy  Arabs  from  northern  Africa  in 
their  red  fezzes;  Chinese  coolies  from  the 
Far  East;  German  prisoners  in  their 
faded  gray-green — men  from  every  reach 
and  quarter  of  the  world.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  the  old 
Crusades;  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  there  has  been  never  such  an 
opportunity  to  minister  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  In  a  vast  tented  city, 
covering  the  French  plain  for  miles,  this 
motley  throng  dwells  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  receiving  the  last  word  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  bombing,  in  the  use  of  gas-masks, 
on  where  and  how  most  effectively  to 
thrust  the  bayonet  home.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  thoughts  of  these  men  who 
are,  most  of  them,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  in  a  strange  land,  and 
stripped  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
who  are  preparing  themselves  to  enter 
the  most  horrible  experiences  that  this 
world  can  offer.  Little  wonder  that  they 
are  thinking  as  they  have  never  thought 
before,  and  wondering,  amid  the  tragedy 
and  the  ruin  all  around,  what,  after  all, 
in  life  and  death  is  worth  while  and 
fundamental.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
opportunity  for  a  creative,  healing  work 
for  the  bodies  and  minds  and  souls  of 
men  ? 

Into  such  a  field  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
been  privileged  to  enter.  In  the  center 
of  each  group  of  tents  is  erected  a  huge 


wooden  structure,  known  as  a  “hut,” 
marked  at  each  end  with  a  bright-red 
triangle.  The  hut  usually  contains  a 
“canteen-room,”  a  large  lecture-hall, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  for 
classes  and  group  meetings.  In  this 
building  and  on  the  athletic  field  close 
by  centers  the  camp  life  of  the  troops. 
The  canteen-room,  a  large  lounging- 
place,  fitted  up  with  board  benches  and 
tables,  decorated  with  gay  bunting  or 
bright  pictures  of  home  life,  or  possibly 
with  wall-paintings  done  by  some  soldier 
decorator,  is  usually  thronged  with 
troops  at  every  hour  of  the  day  when 
soldiers  can  be  found  oflF  duty;  for  it  is 
generally  the  only  place  in  camp  where 
soldiers  can  gather  for  recreational  or 
social  purposes.  At  one  end,  by  the 
canteen  counter,  lined  up  to  get  their 
hot  coffee,  their  buns,  crackers,  sweet 
chocolate,  sandwiches,  or  the  like,  are 
crowds  of  soldiers;  others  are  sitting  at 
the  tables,  writing  letters  home  on  the 
stationery  furnished  them;  still  others 
are  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  piano  or  victrola,  play¬ 
ing  the  tunes  they  used  to  play  at  home; 
many  are  reading  the  home  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  are  given  out  at  the 
counter,  or  selecting  books  from  the 
library,  or  matching  their  wits  in  friend¬ 
ly  games  of  checkers.  Outside  on  the 
athletic  field,  during  such  afternoons  as 
they  are  not  on  duty,  crowds  of  soldiers 
are  delighting  in  games  of  baseball, 
handball,  or  volley  ball,  or  watching  a 
lively  boxing  or  wrestling  match,  or  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  intercompany  field  contests. 
The  silent  psychological  influence  of  the 
few  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  upon  these 
masses  of  troops  is  a  striking  and  inter¬ 
esting  phenomenon.  Because  of  their 
presence,  there  seems  to  prevail  all  un¬ 
consciously,  a  finer  spirit,  an  atmosphere 
of  good-fellowship,  of  clean  sportsman¬ 
ship,  of  manliness  at  its  best,  that  is 
no  small  factor  in  making  up  the  tone 
and  morale  of  the  camp.  In  another 
part  of  the  hut  is  a  large  lecture-room 
with  a  stage  at  one  end;  here  are  given 
in  the  evenings  educational  lectures,  sol¬ 
dier  minstrel  shows,  musical  entertain¬ 
ments,  cinema  shows,  patriotic  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  religious  talks;  and  here, 
too,  are  generally  held  the  Sunday  re¬ 
ligious  services  and  meetings.  Scarcely 


an  evening  goes  by  that  does  not  see 
these  halls  packed  to  the  doors.  I  have 
seen  them  so  crowded,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  stirring  religious  talk,  that  after 
the  benches  were  all  filled  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  room  taken,  soldiers  kept  crowding 
in  through  the  windows  to  sit  on  the 
floor  of  the  platform,  and  others  re¬ 
mained  standing  outside  to  listen  to  the 
speaker  through  the  windows.  Surging 
in  and  out  of  the  thirty  huts  in  one  of 
these  base  camps  there  pass  daily  actu¬ 
ally  sixty  thousand  men  of  every  race 
and  creed;  every  night  between  ten  and 
fifteen  thousand  men  are  listening  to 
educational  lectures  and  entertainments; 
on  two  nights  every  week  a  like  number 
are  crowding  in  to  hear  religious  talks. 
That  is  why  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  feels  called 
upon  to  secure  the  best  talent  in  the 
country  for  this  work,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  singers  and  musicians,  the  most 
gifted  lecturers,  the  ablest  and  most 
winning  religious  leaders.  The  briefness 
of  the  soldiers’  stay  at  the  base  camps 
necessitates  peculiarly  intensive  pro¬ 
grams  of  educational  and  religious  work; 
besides  the  large  meetings  and  lectures, 
small  Bible  study  classes  and  informal 
discussion  groups  are  carried  on.  So 
effective  has  this  work  proved  that  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  men  have  gone  “up 
the  line”  and  faced  death  with  smiles 
upon  their  faces,  because,  at  last  just 
before  the  end  they  had  found  what 
death  cannot  take  away — they  had 
come  to  know  Jesus  Christ. 

Closer  to  the  firing-line  all  large 
buildings  become  impossible.  Not  only 
would  they  be  seen  by  the  enemy 
aeroplanes  and  shelled  to  bits,  but  it 
would  be  unsafe,  from  a  military  view¬ 
point,  to  mass  so  many  troops  where 
they  could  be  seen  and  shelled  together. 
The  “huts”  becoming  impossible,  and, 
large  meetings  being  unsafe,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  must  devise  smaller  units,  and,  in 
company  with  the  soldiers  whom  it  seeks 
to  serve,  go  underground.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  must  work  in  the 
great  base  camps  are  unusual,  they  are 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  desolated  towns 
under  enemy  shellfire. 

We  are  walking  through  the  streets  of 
one  of  these  ruined  cities  some  two 
or  three  miles  behind  the  front-line 
trenches.  Only  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
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athrob  with  life  and  activity  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Now  it  is  silent  and  desolate, 
and  its  streets,  save  for  a  few  stray  sol¬ 
diers,  are  empty;  it  is  literally  a  city  of 
the  dead.  Every  few  moments  we  hear 
the  whine  of  a  German  shell  being  hurled 
into  what  is  left  of  the  shattered  city, 
followed  by  a  loud  explosion  and  the 
sound  of  falling  debris;  and  we  know 
that  another  house  has  gone.  The 
streets  are  lined  with  tattered  walls  and 
shattered  masonry;  here  a  great  corner 
is  torn  out  of  a  building,  leaving  the 
roof  hanging;  there  the  whole  side  of  a 
house  is  completely  gone.  As  we  pass, 
we  can  see  into  the  deserted  rooms. 
Some  of  them  are  mere  masses  of  debris; 
others  remain  just  as  they  were  left  that 
wild  night  when  the  occupants  fled  in 
their  terror  before  the  oncoming  Huns. 
In  some  rooms  we  can  see  the  pictures 
still  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  books 
lying  on  the  tables.  In  others,  lace 
curtains  are  hanging  by  broken  window- 
frames,  and  bureau  drawers  are  half- 
drawn  out  as  though  to  allow  the  hasty 
snatching  of  a  few  belongings;  in  one 
room  is  a  little  cradle  with  the  coverlet 
still  thrown  across.  Tragedy  every¬ 
where,  and  desolation. 

We  walk  down  to  the  central  square; 
gaunt  ruins  are  all  that  is  left  of  what 
were  once  magnificent  old  public  build¬ 


ings.  A  machine-gun  emplacement  com¬ 
mands  the  square,  and  barbed-wire  en¬ 
tanglements  are  in  evidence  for  use  in 
case  the  Germans  should  attack.  We 
walk  past  the  cathedral;  it  is  now  a 
ruin  with  tremendous  walls  and  naked 
arches  standing  out  stark  against  the 
sky,  what  was  once  its  nave  now  a  huge 
pile  of  fallen  masonry.  We  pass  on  and 
turn  a  corner;  on  the  wall  of  what  was 
formerly  a  French  home  of  the  well-to- 
do  class  we  see  painted  a  large  red 
triangle.  As  we  reach  the  door,  sev¬ 
eral  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  welcome 
us  and  take  us  inside.  Here  they  have 
lived  through  all  the  furious  shelling  of 
the  preceding  months,  serving  hot  coffee 
and  caring  for  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
soldiers;  and,  strangely  enough,  this 
house,  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  which 
have  been  crowded  with  troops  night 
after  night,  is  the  only  one  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  which  has  not  been  partially  wrecked 
by  German  shells.  \  he  upper  stories, 
scarred  with  shrapnel  and  flying  shell 
fragments,  are  not  in  use;  the  secretaries 
are  sleeping  underground  in  what  was 
once  a  wine-cellar,  with  the  floor  above 
them  sandbagged  and  bomb-proofed. 
They  tell  us,  to  our  surprise,  that  the 
seemingly  deserted  city  is  filled  with 
troops;  we  learn  that  under  the  city  is 
a  vast  network  of  labyrinthine  cellars 


and  connecting  passages,  and  in  these 
underground  mazes,  with  the  rats  and 
vermin,  the  soldiers  are  living.  No  won¬ 
der  that  that  little  friendly  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  is  thronged  with  troops  night 
after  night.  We  hear  that  in  some  way, 
I  know  not  how,  the  secretaries  managed 
to  secure  last  week  15,000  fresh  eggs 
which  they  supplied  to  the  troops  going 


up  to  the  trenches;  they  are  giving 
out  ninety  gallons  of  hot  coffee  every 
night.  We  ask  what  chance  for  rest 
they  have,  and  are  told  that  a  few  days 
before  one  of  them  spent  his  time  un¬ 
loading  boxes  of  supplies  from  five  in 
the  afternoon  until  three  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  turned  in  at  last,  only  to  be 
called  out  a  few  moments  later  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops,  whom  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  morning  serving.  As 
we  watch  them  at  their  work  we  begin 
to  understand  that  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
and  a  bit  of  cheery  atmosphere  may 
sometimes  preach  the  most  eloquent  of 
sermons. 

Still  nearer  the  firing-line,  often  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  back  of  the  front¬ 
line  trenches,  are  the  little  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
dugouts  for  serving  the  troops  as  they 
enter  and  leave  the  trenches.  I  think 
of  a  typical  dugout  near  the  crest  of  a 


certain  famous  ridge  which  we  came  to 
one  evening  about  sunset.  We  were 
crossing  a  battle-field  but  freshly  taken 
from  the  enemy;  it  was  like  a  nightmare 
of  desolation.  The  trees  had  been  mostly 
shot  away;  only  a  few  dead  trunks  and 
twisted  limbs  remained.  Picking  our 
way  past  great  shell  craters,  many  of 
them  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  twelve 
feet  deep,  we  came 
finally  to  what  was  left 
of  the  old  English  front¬ 
line  trenches.  There 
they  still  were,  dam¬ 
aged  and  broken  by 
shell  -  fire,  but  plainly 
visible,  where  poor  hu¬ 
man  beings  had  lived 
for  months.  We  start 
across  into  what  was 
No  Man’s  Land;  there 
is  not  a  yard  of  earth 
here  that  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  direct  hit;  the 
ground  is  as  tossed  and 
broken  as  the  surface  of 
a  storm-beaten  ocean. 
The  stench  of  the  dead 
is  still  in  the  air;  the 
horror  is  indescribable. 
We  pass  the  remains  of 
a  body;  a  can  of  beef 
and  a  clip  of  shells  is 
still  beside  it.  The 
ground,  plowed  and 
churned  by  titanic  forces,  is  a  terrible 
mass  of  twisted  barbed-wire  entangle¬ 
ments,  steel  shell  fragments,  timbers  and 
bits  of  concrete  emplacements,  pieces  of 
clothing,  shrapnel,  broken  rifles,  unex¬ 
ploded  bombs,  rifle-shells,  human  blood 
and  bones — all  shattered  and  ghastly 
and  horrible.  We  are  in  front  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  batteries  and  can  hear  the  English 
projectiles  go  whining  and  hurtling  over 
our  heads.  The  German  shells  come 
screaming  back,  seeking  out  the  English 
batteries,  and  throwing  high  into  the  air 
great  columns  of  earth  and  smoke.  Far¬ 
ther  and  farther  we  make  our  way  up 
toward  the  present  front  line;  the  at¬ 
mosphere  grows  so  unhealthy  with  flying 
shrapnel  and  bursting  shells  that  we  are 
not  sorry  to  reach  the  little  red-triangle 
sign  beside  the  entrance  to  a  dugout; 
we  dive  into  the  dugout,  feeling  our  way 
down  the  steep  steps.  At  first  we  can 


see  nothing;  then  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
sputtering  candle  we  can  make  out  the 
forms  of  troops  in  their  steel  helmets 
gathered  around  us.  Over  in  the  rear 
a  secretary  is  serving  out  hot  coffee. 
The  men  are  just  in  from  the  front 
trenches,  which  are  only  eight  hundred 
yards  away  from  us;  they  are  silent  for 
the  most  part,  or 
talking  in  low,  sub¬ 
dued  tones.  The 
darkness,  the  foul¬ 
ness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  cramped 
dimensions  of  this 
rat-ridden  den,  make 
indeed  a  squalid  set¬ 
ting  for  a  ministry 
that  is  like  a  pearl 
without  price. 

Twice  the  week  be¬ 
fore  orderlies  were 
killed  here  while 
serving  the  troops;  a 
neighboring  dugout 
only  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  was  smashed  to 
bits  with  every  one 
in  it.  Yet  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  charge  shows 
us  a  map  of  all  the 
trenches  and  ex¬ 
plains  how  he  is 
crowding  more  and 
more  dugouts  to  the 
front.  “The  ‘Y.  M.’ 
must  follow  the 
troops  wherever  they 
go,”  he  tells  me. 

“The  thicker  the 
shell-fire  the  greater 
the  need.” 

So  adaptable  to 
ever-changing  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  so  varied  is 
its  work,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  only  a 
few  random  pictures  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  action  throughout  the  army  zones  in 
France.  I  think  of  the  Indian  “huts,” 
crowded  with  East-Indian  troops,  in 
their  turbans  and  native  uniforms,  being 
served  with  native  food  brought  by  the 
British  government  all  the  way  from 
India,  all  caste  dropped  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  think  of 
the  countless  soldiers  kneeling  in  the 


“quiet  rooms”  of  the  various  huts 
throughout  the  army  zones,  pouring  out 
their  hearts  in  silent  prayer.  I  think  of 
the  railway-station  huts  where  tired  and 
hungry  troops,  being  transported  by  rail 
from  the  base  camps  up  to  the  front,  and 
compelled  to  wait  during  long  night 
hours  between  trains,  find  their  only 
shelter  and  sleeping 
accommodations  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I 
can  see  the  travel- 
stained  soldiers, 
loaded  down  with 
their  full  kits,  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  the  French 
railway  carriages,  at 
two  in  the  morning, 
dumped  out  on  a 
cheerless  station 
platform  at  a  junc¬ 
tion  point  not  far 
from  the  front,  and 
then,  catching  sight 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut,  all  crowding 
into  what  seems  like 
the  one  cheerful  spot 
on  the  horizon.  I 
can  see  their  tired 
faces  lighting  up 
with  genuine  pleas¬ 
ure  at  the  cheery 
words  of  the  English 
ladies  at  the  canteen, 
serving  hot  coffee 
and  sandwiches  all 
night  long  to  each 
arriving  train-load.  I 
can  see  them  as  they 
pass  into  the  dormi¬ 
tory  and  walk  past 
rows  of  bunks  filled 
with  sleeping  sol¬ 
diers,  till  they  find 
some  empty  places,  and  there  stretch 
out  in  their  blankets,  with  their  knap¬ 
sacks  for  pillows,  to  secure  a  few  hours’ 
sleep. 

I  think  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  emergency 
work  when  a  great  push  is  on  and  the 
wounded  soldiers  are  streaming  back 
from  the  front  literally  by  the  thousands, 
maimed  and  torn  and  bleeding.  The 
numbers  are  so  vast  that  the  stretcher- 
bearers  can  only  attend  to  the  prostrate 
wounded;  all  those  who  can  manage  to 
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walk  or  crawl,  known  as  the  “walking 
wounded,”  must  make  their  own  way 
as  best  they  can  to  the  first-aid  stations. 
By  the  side  of  these  first-aid  stations  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  takes  its  place;  and  all  the 
walking  wounded  who  come  in  are  given 
hot  coffee  and  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible  while  they  wait,  sometimes 
hours,  for  the  overcrowded  ambulances 
to  take  them  to  the  hospitals  in  the  rear. 

Or,  again,  I  think  of  the  work  in  the 
English  army  for  relatives  of  wounded 
men.  In  certain  cases  where  soldiers  are 
gravely  wounded  the  surgeons  report 
that  the  best  tonic — perhaps  the  only 
hope  of  recovery — would  be  the  cheering 
sight  of  a  loved  face  from  home.  The 
word  then  goes  out  to  the  military  au¬ 
thorities,  who  usually  give  the  requisite 
permission,  whereupon  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
undertakes  to  bring  the  wife  or  sweet¬ 
heart  or  mother  from  the  Channel  coast 
by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  transport  to  the  cotside 
of  the  wounded  man.  I  see  the  little 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hostel  by  the  side  of  one 
of  the  hospital  camps,  where  lie  thou¬ 
sands  of  gassed  or  wounded  men.  In  that 
little  hostel  are  met  together  relatives 
from  all  over  England,  made  one  by 
their  common  grief;  their  hearts,  torn 
between  hope  and  gripping  fear,  are 
centered  in  the  great  hospital  encamp¬ 
ment  across  the  road  where  Destiny  is 
busy  settling  the  great  issues  of  life  and 
death.  Here  each  one  is  waiting,  per¬ 
haps  to  help  her  loved  one  struggle  back 
to  life,  or  else,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  be 
with  him  at  the  end,  and  finally,  in  the 
pathetic  little  room  at  the  corner  of  the 
encampment,  separated  by  a  small  glass 
window  from  the  body  laid  out  before  a 
little  altar,  to  bid  a  last  good-by.  Can 
one  ever  describe  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
means  to  them? 

Such  is  the  work  as  it  has  developed 
among  the  English  and  Canadian  armies, 
and  as  it  is  fast  developing  among  the 
American  soldiers  in  France.  When  the 
first  detachment  of  American  troops  ar¬ 
rived  the  military  authorities  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  send  previous  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  and  so  the 
first  troops  found  themselves  quartered 
in  little  French  peasant  towns,  with  no 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  or  tents  in  sight.  1  he 
soldiers,  most  of  them  from  comfortable 
American  homes,  were  billeted  in  dirty 


barns,  in  dirtier  outhouses,  or  wherever 
a  roof  could  be  found,  sometimes  with 
the  cattle  below  them  and  the  chickens 
above;  they  were  eating  their  mess  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  washing 
their  clothes  in  neighboring  streams. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  whole  village 
where  they  could  gather  to  write  letters, 
to  play  games,  or  to  read;  no  books  or 
magazines  were  to  be  had  at  any  price; 
they  could  purchase  no  tobacco,  choco¬ 
late,  or  soft  drinks;  the  little  towns 
seemed  absolutely  barren  of  recreation 
or  amusement  of  any  legitimate  kind. 
Furthermore,  they  had  had  no  letters 
from  America  since  they  had  left;  and 
they  were  in  a  strange  country  whose 
language  and  customs  they  did  not  un¬ 
derstand.  With  only  evil  ways  in  which 
to  spend  money  burning  in  their  pockets, 
with  seemingly  nothing  to  occupy  their 
minds  or  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony 
of  idle  evenings,  small  wonder  that 
many  of  them  began  to  get  lonely  and 
homesick  or  to  drift  along  dangerous 
paths.  It  was  not  many  days  before 
officers  began  to  send  to  our  Paris  head¬ 
quarters  hurry  calls  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.: 
“For  God’s  sake  come  down  before  it’s 
too  late  and  do  something  for  my  men!” 
We  strained  to  do  our  utmost  with  the 
limited  resources  at  hand;  we  endeav¬ 
ored  to  cover  every  place  where  troops 
were  stationed  in  substantial  numbers; 
for  we  well  understood  the  significance 
of  those  calls.  Ten  days  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  in  camp  of  one  of  the  secretaries 
whom  we  had  hastily  despatched,  he 
sent  back  the  following  typical  program, 
which  he  had  arranged  “as  a  starter  to 
show  the  boys  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
on  the  job.” 

Monday  evening — Scotch  stories  and 
lectures  by  Dr.  Robert  Freeman, 
of  Pasadena. 

Tuesday  evening — Regimental  band 
concert. 

Wednesday  afternoon  (half-holiday) 

— Inter-company  athletics. 

Wednesday  evening — Minstrel  show 
arranged  by  a  sergeant. 

Thursday  evening — Musical  evening 
under  the  leadership  of  Jerry 
Reynolds.  Local  talent,  violin, 
harmonica,  banjo,  and  quartet 
discovered  in  the  regiment. 

Friday  evening  —  Men  busy  with 
military  night  manoeuvers. 
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Saturday  night — Moving  pictures. 

Wild  West  and  Charlie  Chaplin 
received  with  a  whoop  of  delight. 

The  first  movies  the  men  had 
seen  in  France. 

Sunday  <?  a.m.  —  Chaplain’s  Bible 
class. 

6  p.m. — Evening  service,  with  good 
singing  and  a  strong  practical 
message. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  General 
Pershing  in  France  a  letter  was  sent  him 
outlining  what  activities  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  prepared  to  undertake  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  troops,  and  asking  his  advice 
and  co-operation.  To  this  letter  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  sent  the  following  reply: 

My  dear  Mr.  Carter, — Your  memoran¬ 
dum  of  July  9th  has  been  placed  before  me 
by  Major  Murphy.  I  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  different  headings  and  heartily 
approve  the  program. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  energy 
with  which  you  have  taken  hold  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  connection  with  our 
forces. 

I  should  be  glad  to  run  over  the  program 
a  little  more  in  detail,  at  your  convenience, 
if  you  can  find  time  to  call  upon  me  at  my 
headquarters. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  J.  Pershing. 

Since  then  there  has  never  been  a  time 


every  assistance  and  facility  that  we 
have  requested — often  more  than  we 
requested.  Always  he  has  been  ready 
to  counsel  and  advise  with  us,  proving 
himself  our  friend  at  every  turn.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  militarized  and 
thus  made  practically  a  part  of  the  army; 
and  not  only  is  it  officially  recognized 
and  indorsed,  but  army  officers  are  di¬ 
rected  to  assist  and  make  possible  its 
work  in  innumerable  ways.  I  suppose 
the  most  ardent  supporters  that  the 
Association  has  are  the  military  officers 
and  men  themselves;  indeed,  it  is  largely 
due  to  their  enthusiastic  assistance  that 
the  Association  work  is  what  it  is  to-day. 

One  of  the  early  matters  wdiich  we 
took  up  with  General  Pershing  was  a 
subject  very  vitally  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  every  army — the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  dread  diseases  which  stalk 
in  the  tracks  of  sin.  I  spent  a  day  in  a 
hospital  in  one  of  the  armies  in  France 
in  which  there  were  1,500  patients. 
Every  man  there  was  suffering  from 
those  diseases.  I  spent  a  day  in  another 
hospital  containing  5,000  patients.  All 
these  were  suffering  from  the  same 
diseases.  I  can  still  see  some  of  the 
drawn  faces  of  the  patients  as  they  sat 
under  the  pine-trees  in  an  open-air 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  one  evening  at  sun- 


down,  listening  to  a  famous  speaker 
preaching  to  them  that  “Christ  can 
make  men,”  and  showing  them  how 
there  exists  no  one  who  cannot  be  healed 
by  His  touch.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
front-line  trenches  to  equal  the  tragedy 
of  these  despondent  failures,  the  men 
who  have  gone  down  in  the  struggle  and 
wTho  are  paying  the  terrible  price  that 
not  infrequently  ends  in  suicide.  “All  I 
care  about  now  is  to  get  myself  killed,” 
one  boy  blurted  out.  “You  don’t  know 
what  suffering  means.  God!  what 
wouldn’t  I  give  if  only  I  could  go  back 
home  as  I  came  away!”  Yet  the  number 
of  these  cases  runs  into  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  A  high  authority  has  stated  that 
in  one  of  the  armies,  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  war,  more  men  were 
disabled  by  this  disease  than  by  the 
shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
army  problems — a  problem  fraught  with 
the  most  vital  consequences  for  the 
troops  themselves,  and  for  the  nation  to 
which  the  troops  wall  return  after  the 
war.  It,  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
such  a  situation.  It  will  not  do  to  cast 
the  blame  upon  the  soldiers  and  let  them 
take  the  consequences.  One  will  seldom 
see  a  finer  body  of  men  the  world  over 
than  the  American  soldiers  now  in 
France.  But  only  those  who  have  been 
with  the  troops  in  France  can  realize  the 
burning  fierceness  of  the  temptations 
through  which  our  men  must  pass.  1  he 
pity  of  it  is  that  these  temptations  are 
far  worse  for  the  American  soldier  than 
for  any  other,  for  he  is  blessed  with 
higher  pay.  The  French  private  is  said 
to  receive  five  cents  per  day,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  six,  the  English  soldier,  the  highest 
paid  in  Europe,  twenty-five  cents,  much 
of  which  has  to  go  for  supplementary 
food.  The  American  private,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
expenses,  receives  a  little  over  a  dollar 
a  day;  his  pay  is  more  than  that  of  a 
Russian  colonel  or  a  German  lieutenant; 
and  frequently  he  receives  two  or  three 
months’  back  pay  at  a  time.  A  very 
wise  law,  recently  passed  in  Washington, 
provides  that  half  the  soldier’s  pay  shall 
be  withheld  temporarily.  This  very 
much  betters,  but  does  not  cure  the 
situation.  The  American  soldier  still  re¬ 
ceives  more  than  twice  as  much  cash  as 


the  European;  and  hence  is  very  natu¬ 
rally  singled  out  from  all  others  by  the 
unscrupulous  as  a  prize  well  worth 
striving  for. 

General  Pershing  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
subtle  dangers  and  the  enormity  of  the 
whole  problem.  He  has  issued  an  ex¬ 
tremely  vigorous  army  order,  which 
should  go  very  far  toward  saving  the 
American  soldiers  from  going  down  in 
the  same  numbers  as  those  in  some  of 
the  other  armies.  Furthermore,  he  is 
giving  every  assistance  and  lending  his 
fullest  co-operation  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  fight  the  evil. 

If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  play  a  vital 
part  in  soldiers’  lives,  it  must  face  this 
problem  very  squarely  and  frankly,  and 
find  some  means  of  practical  help.  The 
mere  telling  of  the  soldier  what  he  must 
do  and  what  he  must  not  do  is  of  little 
use.  Instead  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
adopted  other  means  more  effective  for 
attaining  the  desired  results.  Education 
is  one  of  them.  Through  a  vastly  ex¬ 
tended  and  constantly  maintained  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
confronting  the  soldiers  with  the  facts 
as  they  exist,  informing  them  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  with  which  certain  interests  are 
seeking  to  enrich  themselves  through 
their  downfall,  and  bringing  home 
to  them  the  realization  of  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences  involved.  Moreover, 
strong  counter-attractions  are  set  up. 
Musical  entertainments  and  cinema 
shows  are  given,  lectures  and  educa¬ 
tional  work  are  arranged,  boxing- 
matches,  wrestling-exhibitions,  and  all 
manly  athletic  sports  are  encouraged. 
In  a  certain  camp  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
came  in  there  was  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  cases  of  venereal  disease  a  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been  established  in 
that  camp  the  week’s  new  cases  were 
reduced  to  ten.  During  the  next  week 
there  were  only  five.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  only  a  single  man  reported 
sick.  To-day  the  weekly  average  is  two. 
The  rough-spoken  colonel  in  that  camp 
was  never  known  as  a  particularly  re¬ 
ligious  man;  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to-day 
has  no  more  ardent  admirer  or  warm 
defender  than  he. 

Another  means  of  attack  is  to  keep 
the  soldiers,  as  far  as  possible,  away 


from  the  danger-spots.  After  our  sol¬ 
diers  have  been  in  the  trenches  several 
months,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
grant  them  ten-day  furloughs,  do  pre¬ 
vent  these  thousands  of  American  troops 
on  leave  from  flooding  into  Paris,  the 
streets  of  which  are  literally  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  trenches  themselves, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  developing  a  great 
resort  in  the  French  Alps,  under  the 
shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  exhilarat¬ 
ing  winter  sports  will  be  established — 
snow-shoeing,  skee-jumping,  mountain¬ 
climbing — and  where  theaters  will  be 
maintained  with  American  and  English 
actors  and  actresses,  concerts  arranged, 
moving-picture  shows  given,  and  every¬ 
thing  done  to  make  this  spot  more 
attractive  to  the  average  high-spirited 
man  than  any  other  place  in  France. 
Here  in  this  great  playground  for  the 
American  army  the  soldiers  may  forget 
all  about  war  and  shell-dodging  and 
trenches,  and  at  the  end  of  their  ten 
days  return  to  the  front  refreshed  in 
body  and  mind. 

The  Paris  problem,  nevertheless,  will 
still  remain  a  serious  one.  1  o  meet  it, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  taking  over  hotels, 
and  operating  them  for  the  American 
soldiers  under  a  special  arrangement 
with  General  Pershing.  Through  sight¬ 
seeing  parties  and  expeditions  during  the 
daytime,  and  American  plays  and  mov¬ 


ing-picture  shows  in  the  evenings,  it 
will  also  seek  to  keep  the  soldiers  inter¬ 
ested  and  occupied. 

There  are  problems  enough  and  to 
spare  in  seeking  to  care  for  the  physical 
welfare  and  needs  of  the  men.  1  he 
mere  problem  of  securing  material  is 
enough  to  tax  one’s  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost.  The  erection  of  huge  wooden 
structures  in  a  very  limited  time  and  the 
maintenance  of  canteens  throughout  the 
army  zone  are  not  easy  tasks  in  a  land 
where  three  great  armies  have  been 
scouring  the  country  for  supplies  of 
every  kind,  where  lumber  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  buy  even  at  the 
most  exalted  prices,  where  no  civilian 
labor  is  procurable,  where  transporta¬ 
tion  of  lumber  and  supplies  depends 
chiefly  upon  automobiles,  and  automo¬ 
biles/if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  find 
any  at  all,  are  selling  for  fabulous  prices; 
where  “essence”  (gasolene)  cannot  be 
procured  for  any  civilian  purposes,  and 
only  in  uncommonly  limited  quantities 
for  military  use;  where  sweet  chocolate, 
in  fact,  anything  containing  sugar,  can¬ 
not  be  procured  in  quantity  at  any 
price;  where  athletic  goods  and  the 
thousand  and  one  articles  which  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  will  want  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  country;  and  when  tonnage 
on  ships  sailing  from  America  is  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  weeks  are  consumed  in  getting 
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supplies  over.  Yet  the  work  does  not 
end  with  ministering  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  soldier. 

Far  more  important  and  significant, 
yet  inestimably  more  difficult,  is  the 
ministration  to  his  mental  and  religious 
needs.  “We  are  here,”  said  Doctor 
Mott,  the  other  day,  to  a  notable  gath¬ 
ering  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  representatives, 
“to  devote  ourselves  to  the  means  of 
raising,  strengthening,  and  preserving 
the  morale  of  our  men,  and  those  of  the 
allied  countries.”  I  believe  it  was  Na¬ 
poleon  who  used  to  say  that  morale  is 
to  other  factors  in  war  as  three  to  one. 
Some  weeks  ago  in  France  I  was  riding 
with  a  well-known  colonel  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army.  “There  are  two  things,”  he 
was  saying,  “of  vital  importance  for 
military  success.  One  is  adequate  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge;  without  that  success  in 
modern  warfare  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
The  other,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  of  even 
greater  importance,  is  the  spirit,  the 
psychology,  the  morale  of  the  troops.” 
He  paused,  and  then  added,  thought¬ 
fully:  “And  the  organization  which  is 
doing  more  than  anything  else  to  put 
spirit  into  the  troops  and  to  stimulate 
the  morale  of  the  men  is  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.” 

Six  months  ago  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
young  Association  secretary  working  in 


Russia  to  encounter  a  regiment  of  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers  who  had  refused  to  fight  any 
longer  and  were  returning  home.  He 
asked  if  he  might  speak  to  them.  They 
assented.  For  two  hours  he  harangued 
them  in  his  broken  soldiers’  Russian. 
When  he  had  finished  they  voted  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  to  the  trenches.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  reports  we  had  of 
them  they  were  still  serving  at  the 
front  among  the  loyal  Russian  troops. 
Possibly  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
occurrence  which  prompted  General 
Hugh  Scott,  a  member  of  the  recent 
American  Commission  sent  by  President 
Wilson  to  Russia,  to  declare,  after  his 
return,  that  one  of  America’s  greatest 
services  to  Russia  would  be  to  stimulate 
the  morale  of  the  Russian  soldiers  by 
sending  over  to  that  country  more 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries. 

But  of  even  more  vital  importance 
than  the  ministration  to  the  moral  and 
mental  life  of  the  men  at  the  front,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  at  the  root  and  foundation  of 
all  else,  is  the  ministration  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  life.  When  men  are  stripped 
of  almost  everything  they  have  loved 
and  depended  upon  since  childhood, 
when  most  of  them  are  not  expecting 
to  live  a  great  while  longer,  when  they 
are  daily  amid  agony  and  death,  and  all 
the  world  seems  crashing  around  them, 


then  the  natural  tendency  is  to  turn  to 
religion — not  to  creeds  or  dogmas  or 
formal  rituals,  but  to  the  simple  seeking 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  men  in 
uttermost  need.  Life  has  become  fierce 
and  elemental;  all  shams  go,  and  only 
the  eternal  realities  remain.  Men  far 
away  from  the  battle-line  perhaps  do 
not  quite  realize  the  call  of  religion  at  a 
time  like  that.  During  the  first  eight 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  one  of  the  American  camps 
where  1800  men  were  stationed,  no  less 
than  400  made  personal  requests  for 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  handing 
in  their  names  and  addresses,  and  prom¬ 
ising  to  read  a  few  verses  every  day. 
And  when  the  secretary  began  holding 
very  brief  and  informal  prayers  at  the 
close  of  the  evening,  the  building,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  was  crowded  every 
night. 

The  closer  one  gets  to  the  front  the 
less  he  finds  of  ritualism  or  formalism  in 


real  religion.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not 
have  to  spend  its  time  trying  to  solve 
problems  of  dogma  or  ecclesiastical  doc¬ 
trine,  because  it  is  too  busy  helping  men 
in  need  to  stop  to  talk  or  argue.  When 
a  man  is  facing  death  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  he  is  Jew  or 
Gentile,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  story  that  was 
told  me  of  a  certain  incident  on  Vimy 
Ridge.  We  had  been  making  our  way 
one  morning  up  Souchez  Valley,  where 
thousands  of  brave  French  troops  had 
lavishly  poured  out  their  lives  to  stem 
the  German  thrust,  and  shortly  came 
into  full  sight  of  Vimy  Ridge.  I  here  was 
the  ridge  whose  name  has  echoed  around 
the  world,  its  soil  made  very  sacred  by 
the  washing  in  human  blood — a  long, 
low,  scarred  hill,  swept  bare  of  any  sign 
of  life  except  for  its  deserted  zigzag 
trenches  and  a  few  gaunt,  naked  tree- 
trunks.  Up  over  those  shell-torn  slopes 
we  went,  carefully  picking  our  way 
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around  the  shell  craters  and  through  the 
maze  of  tangled  barbed  wire.  We 
passed  the  old  front-line  trenches  and 
started  across  the  furiously  torn  ground 
of  No  Man’s  Land,  covered  with  the 
dreadful  debris  of  the  battle  which  had 
raged  there.  And  then  we  came  to  the 
spot  where  this  thing  had  happened,  as 
related  by  a  Canadian  officer:  “Within 
half  an  hour  after  the  ridge  was 
stormed,”  he  said,  “before  the  line  had 
even  been  consolidated,  there  suddenly 
appeared  among  us  from  no  one  knows 
where  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  serving 
out  hot  coffee  to  my  men.  Every  one 
else  was  lying  flat  under  the  storm  of 
shell-fire;  but  he  was  standing  at  his 
work,  utterly  oblivious  of  everything 
except  the  men  he  was  trying  to  serve. 
“  I’ve  never  been  much  on  religion,  God 
knows,”  he  went  on,  “but  somehow  the 
sight  of  that  young  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre¬ 
tary  standing  there,  the  only  man  erect 
in  all  that  rain  of  shells — well,  that  is 
what  gave  religion  to  me.” 

It  was  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders  that 
an  English  soldier  wrote  this  poem: 

We  had  forgotten  You — or  very  nearly — 
You  did  not  seem  to  touch  us  very  nearly; 

Of  course  we  thought  about  You  now  and 
then, 

Especially  in  any  time  of  trouble, 

We  knew  that  You  were  good  in  time  of 
trouble, 

But  we  were  very  ordinary  men. 


And  all  the  while  in  street  or  lane  or  byway, 

In  country  lane,  in  city  street,  or  byway. 

You  walked  among  us,  and  we  did  not  see; 

Your  feet  were  bleeding  as  You  walked  our 
pavements — 

How  did  we  miss  your  footprints  on  our 
pavements  ? 

Can  there  be  other  folks  as  blind  as  we? 

Now  we  remember  over  here  in  Flanders 

(It  isn’t  strange  to  think  of  You  in  Flanders) 

This  hideous  warfare  seems  to  make  things 
clear; 

We  never  thought  about  You  much  in 
England, 

But  now  that  we  are  far  away  from  Eng¬ 
land 

We  have  no  doubts — we  know  that  You 
are  here. 

You  helped  us  pass  the  jest  along  the 
trenches — 

Where,  in  cold  blood,  we  waited  in  the 
trenches — 

You  touched  its  ribaldry  and  made  it  fine. 

You  stood  beside  us  in  our  pain  and  weak¬ 
ness; 

We’re  glad  to  think  You  understand  our 
weakness — 

Somehow  it  seems  to  help  us  not  to  whine. 

We  think  about  You  kneeling  in  the  garden — 

O  God!  the  agony  of  that  diead  garden. 

We  know  You  prayed  for  us  upon  the 
cross. 

If  anything  could  make  us  glad  to  bear  it 

’Twould  be  the  knowledge  that  You  willed 
to  bear  it — ■ 

Pain,  death — the  uttermost  of  human  loss. 


Though  we  forgot  You — You  will  not  for¬ 
get  us — 

We  feel  so  sure  that  You  will  not  forget  us 

But  stay  with  us  until  this  dream  is  past, 
And  so  we  ask  for  courage,  strength,  and 
pardon — 

Especially,  I  think,  we  ask  for  pardon — 

And  that  You’ll  stand  beside  us  to  the 
last. 

I  have  tried  to  picture  in  some  slight 
way  the  Association  work  in  France;  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  the  picture  obscured 
the  vast  opportunities  opening  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  need  is 
great  in  France,  it  is  a  hundred  times 
greater  in  Russia.  Probably  to-day  in 
that  vast  country,  the  one  thing  most 
needed  is  a  group  of  vigorous  men 
to  infuse  into  its  armies  the  spirit  of 
unyielding  opposition  to  false  and  trai¬ 
torous  prophets,  to  lead  the  soldiers  in 
sound  thinking,  to  infuse  into  them  new 
morale  and  spirit.  This  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Russian  leaders  themselves, 
and  they  have  officially  asked  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  help  them  in  their  need.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
helping,  if  not  the  saving,  of  a  people? 
Already  the  first  contingent  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  has  reached  Russia; 
the  number  of  secretaries  there  will  be 
increasing  with  every  month  of  the  war. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
Russian  invitation,  the  door  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  swung  wide  in  another  quarter 
of  the  world.  General  Petain,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  Army,  in¬ 
vited  several  of  us  to  dine  with  him  and 
his  staff;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal  he  asked  us  to  outline  what  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  necessary  for  an  extension 
of  our  work  into  the  French  Army. 
Before  we  left  he  had  promised  to  grant 
us  practically  every  facility  we  had 
named,  and  had  invited  us  to  under¬ 
take  the  work.  The  answer  of  our  New 
York  headquarters  to  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  the  pledging  of  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  finance  the  undertaking, 
and  the  sending  of  the  first  of  several 
hundred  French-speaking  secretaries 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  French  Army  work. 

Yet  once  again  the  call  of  opportunity 
came,  this  time  from  Italy.  A  small 
group  of  us  were  privileged  to  visit  the 
Italian  front,  along  the  Carso  and  the 
Trentino,  and  to  witness  the  splendid 


feats  of  our  Italian  allies  in  their  re¬ 
markably  difficult  mountain  warfare. 
Yet  throughout  that  great  army  we 
could  not  but  feel  the  impressive  need  of 
some  healing,  helping  work  similar  to 
that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  our  conver¬ 
sations  with  Italian  staff-officers  and 
governmental  officials  we  described  the 
Association  work  in  the  British,  Cana¬ 
dian,  and  American  armies.  When  we 
returned  to  Paris,  we  found  a  telegram 
from  the  Intendant  General  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Army.  “To  inform  you,”  it  read, 
“that  we  have  communicated  your  pro¬ 
gram  to  commander-in-chief,  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  maximum  co-operation  of  your 
Association.”  The  answer  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  undertaking  to  throw 
200  secretaries  into  Italy  before  winter, 
and  the  appropriation  of  a  million 
dollars  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
work. 

Yet  the  call  of  opportunity  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  these  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  to-day  between  six  and 
seven  million  prisoners  of  war.  In  some 
prison  camps  the  conditions  are  excel¬ 
lent;  in  others  they  are  about  as  terri¬ 
ble  as  they  can  be.  The  problem  of 
saving  from  deterioration  this  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  world’s  available  man 
power  is  indeed  a  gigantic  one.  For  mili¬ 
tary  reasons  the  belligerent  countries 
allow  almost  no  one  to  visit  prison 
camps;  they  have  made  a  noteworthy 
exception  in  favor  of  a  limited  number 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  Through  this 
prisoner-of-war  work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  literally  saved  countless  thousands 
of  lives  and  made  more  tolerable  the 
existence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unhappy  fellow-men. 

Through  its  constructive  healing  work 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  mankind  all 
over  the  world,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning.  It  has  become 
an  international  force;  it  is  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  race  and  sect  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  and  is  giving  proof  once 
again  of  the  great  healing  and  uniting 
force  of  Christ’s  love  as  interpreted  in 
terms  of  modern  service.  In  these  days 
of  dark  distress  it  is  ever  looking  for¬ 
ward.  With  its  face  in  the  light,  it  has 
caught  the  vision  of  the  future;  it  is 
reaching  toward  the  democracy  of  the 
world  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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STATEMENT  BY  DR.  JOHN  R.  MOTT 

General  Secretary,  National  War  Work  Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


(December  20th,  1918) 


o-  much  criticism  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  methods  has  been  heard  in  the  last  few 
weeks  that  I  have  decided  that  the  one  thing  to  do  in  fairness  to  the  millions 
that  have  subscribed  to  its  funds,  and  in  justice  to  the  Association  itself, 
to  discuss  frankly  the  criticisms  which  have  been  raised.  We  have  caused  an 
investigation  to  be  made  and  we  are  giving  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
our  conclusions  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  further  criticism.  It  is  our 
Judgment  th°t  this  should  be  frankly  and  fearlessly  faced.  If  we  were  to 
evade  criticism,  we  would  be  false  to  our  trust.  As  we  recognize  whatever 

of  truth  it  contains,  we  will  be  able. to  profit  by  it  ^^^f^Xr^ect 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  service.  There  is  another  aspect. 
Much  of  the  criticism  is  utterly  unfounded,  but  only  by  challenging  such  criti¬ 
cism  can  the  public  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

It  is  the  history  of  every  great  effort  that  mistakes  are  made  and  no  o  , 
no  matter  how  exalted  his  person  or  how  unimpeachable  his  integrity,  can 
“cap. :  The™  are  hardly  any  departments  of  the  Untied  States  Governmen 

that  have  not  been  criticized  for  their  course  during  th%^T'ith°the  Y  C  A 
organizations  have  passed  through  a  similar  experience.  So  with  the  Y.  M  U  A. 
There  is  no  phase  of  its  work  that  has  been  left  untouched  by  critics  Much 
of  the  adverse  comment  is  due  to  misconception  or  to  partial  knowledge. 

The  criticisms  most  frequently  heard  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers: 


QUESTION  NO.  1 


Tc  it  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  failed,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  wounded 
and  ill ?  In  this  connection  it  is  charged  by  wounded  and  ill  men  that  they 
saw  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  from  the  time  they  entered  the  hospital. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  duplication  of  effort  oversea^  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  This  Provided 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  should  concern  itself  primarily  with  the  care  of 
the  wounded  and  the  ill;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  kindred  organizations  with  the 
well  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  wounded  or  ill  man  might  see  no  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  worker  from  the  time  he  entered  the  hospital  until  he  left.  This  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  cold  and  unfeeling,  where,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  simply  living  up  to  an  agreement  At  the  mvitatmn 
of  the  Red  Cross,  for  some  hospitals  overseas,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  still  provides 
its  activities  for  the  patients. 


QUESTION  NO.  2 

Is  it  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  profiting  by  the  operation  of  the 
canteen  overseas? 


It  is  not  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  profiting  by  the  operation  of 
the  canteen  overseas.  In  the  terms  of  Bulletin  No.  33  from  General  Pershing  s 
headquarters,  it  was  provided  that  if  there  were  any  P™fit  der£ed  from  t™- 
canteen,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  use  it  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
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of  the  army.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Quartermaster’s  prices  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  prices  was  investigated  by  the  War  Department.  The  following  tele¬ 
gram  from  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  F.  P.  Keppel  is  self-explanatory: 

“Matter  of  prices  asked  by  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  for  its 
articles  sold  in  canteen  overseas  already  investigated  by  War  Department  and 
condition  being  remedied.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  originally  asked 
by  General  Pershing  to  run  canteen  for  army  on  cost  basis.  To  do  this  had 
to  reckon  in  price  fixing  such  overhead  charges  as  transportation  charges  and 
marine  insurance  so  that  prices  were  much  higher  than  in  this  country.  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  made  no  profit  but  lost  thousands  of  dollars. 
Arrangements  now  made  will  enable  them  to  obtain  supplies  from  sources  that 
will  reduce  overhead  charges  and  keep  prices  down.” 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi¬ 
ties  of  the  War  Department,  upon  returning  from  an  investigation  of  auxiliary 
agencies  in  Europe,  was  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

“I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remove  a  misapprehension  about 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  has  gained  considerable  ground  not  only  with  our  fel¬ 
lows  abroad,  but  with  the  people  back  home,  and  that  is  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  making  money  out  of  the  canteens  which  it  is  operating  for  the  forces.  At 
General  Pershing’s  request  I  went  into  this  matter  thoroughly  and  the  report 
is  absolutely  without  foundation.  I  mention  this  matter  only  because  the 
widespread  rumor  is  most  unfair  to  an  organization  which  is  doing  heroic 
service.” 


QUESTION  NO.  3 

Is  it  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishes  free  nothing  more  than  writing  paper 
to  men  overseas? 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishes  nothing  more  than  writing 
paper  to  men  overseas.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Y.  M  C.  A.  to  give 
free  service  and  not  primarily  free  supplies.  This  policy  has  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  commanded  the  approval  of  the  Army  authorities.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  month  of  September  of  this  year,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  distributed  to  soldiers  over¬ 
seas  $75,000  worth  of  supplies.  This  is  in  addition  to  $150,000  excess  of  cost  oyer 
selling  price  on  supplies  sold  during  the  same  month,  the  last  month  of  which 
we  have  received  a  report.  Besides  giving  away  vast  quantities  of  supplies 
in  front  line  work,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provided  between  July  and  November  to 
the  army  overseas  $829,000  worth  of  athletic  supplies,  not  to  mention  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  magazines  and  educational  supplies. 


QUESTION  NO.  4 

Is  it  true  that  gift  tobacco  was  sold  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteens  overseas? 

It  is  true  that  in  a  few  cases  gift  tobacco  was  sold  by  mistake  at  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
canteens,  and  the  circumstances  are  these.  The  New  York  Sun,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  possibly  other  parties  shipped  tobacco  to  France  in  care  of  the 
Quartermaster,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  distributed  free  to  soldiers.  Some 
portions  of  this  tobacco,  because  cases  were  not  properly  marked  were  sold 
to  the  Y  M  C  A.  by  the  Quartermaster  and  retailed  in  certain  Y.  M.  L.  A. 
canteens  to  soldiers  at  the  price  paid  the  Quartermaster.  Later,  when  soldiers 
came  to  open  these  parcels,  they  found  in  them  evidence  that  they  had  been 
intended  for  free  distribution.  In  every  case  where  these  were  returned  to 
the  Y  M  C  A  it  furnished  free  an  equivalent  amount  of  tobacco  from  its 
own  supplies.  The  New  York  Sun  states  that  they  have  investigated  several 
stories  of  this  kind  and  found  the  facts  to  be  as  stated  above.  The  Quarter¬ 
master  concerned  has  also  investigated  the  matter  a”d  fully  ' 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Sloane,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Y  M  C  A  who  has  recently  returned  from  overseas,  was  told  while 
there  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  S.  O.  S„  that  the  Y.  M  C  A.  was  not  to  blame 
in  this  matter  and  that  the  Quartermaster  himself  had  sold  to  the  soldiers 
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these  same  packages  of  tobacco  intended  for  free  distribution,  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  sent  over  for  free  distribution. 

The  History  of  an  Incident  in  Which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sold  Gift  Tobacco 

On  Oct.  14th  W.  E.  Stewart,  Acting  Divisional  Secretary,  purchased  Pied¬ 
mont  cigarettes  “16”  from  the  Third  Division  Sales  Commissary.  On  open¬ 
ing  these  it  was  found  that  each  carton  contained  a  postcard  addressed  by  some 
individual  or  firm  in  the  States  indicating  that  the  particular  carton  was  a 
gift  for  the  person  to  whom  addressed  and  apparently  intended  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  cases  containing  these  cigarettes  bore  no  marks  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Stewart  reported  the  matter  to  the  Third  Divi- 
sion  Sales  Commissary  and  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Fifth  Region.  In  response 
to  this  report  Mr.  Stewart  received  the  following  letter: 


SALES  COMMISSARY  UNIT  NO.  4 
A.  P.  O.  740  A.  E.  F. 


23  Oct.,  ’18. 


From:  C.  C.,  Sales  Commissary  Unit  No.  4  A.  P.  O.  740  A.  E.  F. 

To:  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3rd  Division,  A.  P.  O.  740,  A.  E.  F. 

Subject:  Gift  Cigarettes. 

1.  Through  an  error  of  the  Supply  Depot  at  Gievres,  this  commissary 
received  several  cases  of  Piedmont  cigarettes,  each  carton  of  which  contained 
a  return  post  card  stating  that  these  cigarettes  were  a  gift  from  The  New 
York  Sun  Tobacco  Fund.” 


2  These  cigarettes  were  sold  you  in  case  lots  before  this  was  discovered, 
there  being  no  marks  on  the  cases  to  indicate  that  this  was  gift  tobacco.  This 
matter  has  been  taken  up  by  this  commissary  with  the  Supply  Depot  at  Gievres, 
and  in  all  probability  these  cigarettes  will  be  replaced. 


(Signed)  C.  P.  HAFFLEY, 

1st  Lt.,  Q.  M.  C.  U.  S.  A., 

Quartermaster. 


QUESTION  NO.  5 


Is  it  true  that  ministers  of  religion  in  the  service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  overseas 
refused  to  attend  to  the  material  wants  of  soldiers  until  these  soldiers  had 
answered  questions  as  to  their  spiritual  attitude  or  condition? 

I  personally  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  Moreover,  I  have  made  dili 
gent  inquiry  of  my  associates  and  of  others  who  have  inspected  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  overseas  and  they  can  recall  no  case  of  this  kind  which  has  been  brought 
to  their  attention.  I  would  add  that  the  management  of  our  organization  stand 
ready  to  recall  any  one  of  its  workers  of  whom  it  might  be  proved  that  he 
had  followed  such  a  course. 


QUESTION  NO.  6 

Is  it  true  that  the  typical  attitude  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  has  been  that 
of  holier-than-thou  persons? 

This  question  is  of  special  interest  because  we  have  recently  been  taken 
to  task  for  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  implied  in  this  question.  The  charge 
has  been  earnestly  pressed  by  not  a  few  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  untrue 
to  its  religious  tradition  and  has  not  sufficiently  set  forth  the  claims  of  religion 
upon  the  soldiers.  When  an  organization  is  criticized  with  equal  strength  by 
critics  holding  conflicting  and  directly  opposing  views,  one  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  after  all  it  must  be  holding  a  fairly  straight  course  between 
extremes. 
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QUESTION  NO.  7 


Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  overseas  secretaries  have  been  brusque  and  even 
impatient  in  their  dealings  with  the  soldiers ? 

Considering  the  fact  that  many  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  continued  at  their  posts 
for  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  sometimes  without  meals,  it  would  be  but 
natural  that  a  few  might  have  lost  their  self-control  and  have  manifested  a 
wrong  disposition;  but  we  are  glad  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  the  great  mass 
of  testimony,  that  this  has  not  been  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  workers.  I  have  heard  the  complaint  made  by  a  few  soldiers 
that  certain  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  have  been  prone  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  officers  than  to  the  enlisted  men  and  that  they  have  at  times  treated 
men  who  have  come  into  the  canteens  in  an  unsympathetic  and  inhospitable 
manner.  Wherever  our  supervisory  secretaries  have  learned  cf  these  com¬ 
plaints,  they  have  acted  promptly  and,  to  my  knowledge,  where  the  charges 
have  been  substantiated  have  reprimanded  the  workers  concerned  and  in  a  few 
cases  where  this  has  not  been  sufficient  the  workers  were  recalled  and  sent 
home. 


QUESTION  NO.  8  V 

Is  it  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  given  so  little  thought  to  its  selection 
of  men  for  overseas  service  that  it  has  sent  men  utterly  unfit  for  the  tasks 
they  were  called  upon  to  perform  and  also  that  it  has  sent  men  whose  only 
conception  of  their  mission  was  that  of  a  junket ? 

It  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  given  little  thought  to 
its  selection  of  men  for  overseas  service.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  erecting  the  structure  upon  which  to  build  its  great 
work,  it  faced  the  condition  where  the  young  and  physically  fit  men  would 
necessarily  look  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  only  the  choice  of 
the  physically  unfit  and  the  men  beyond  the  draft  age.  It  made  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  selections  from  the  available  material.  It  erred  in  some  instances.  It 
was  impossible  for  it  to  do  otherwise.  The  men  were  needed  at  once.  But  where 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  detected  any  error  or  mistakes  of  judgment,  it  recalled  the  men 
it  had  selected.  One  instance  of  this  shows  that  a  man  never  even  set  his 
foot  in  France.  The  decision  to  recall  him  was  made  before  his  transport 
had  tied  up  at  the  pier.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  men  whose  only  conception  of  their  mission  was  that  of  a  junket.  In 
this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  already 
sent  overseas  over  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  fully  five  thousand  are  still 
there  at  work.  When  this  large  number  is  borne  in  mind,  it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  here  and  there,  under  the  trying  experiences  of  the  work,  there 
should  be  found  men  who  are  disqualified.  It  is  our  fixed  practice  to  recall 
all  such  cases. 


QUESTION  NO.  9 

Were  men  chosen  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  who  were  of  draft  age  and  fit  for 
army  service ? 

During  the  first  months  of  the  War,  some  men  who  were  physically  fit  but 
had  not  yet  been  called  for  service  were  sent  to  France.  Within  a  few  months 
most  of  these  men  had  volunteered  for  military  service.  The  comparatively 
small  number  who  remained  as  late  as  August  of  the  present  calendar  year 
(practically  all  divinity  students  and  thereby  exempted)  were  then  notified  that 
they  must  either  enlist  or  leave  the  service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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QUESTION  NO.  10 


Is  it  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  caused  scores  oi  men  to  be  taken  from 
gainful  occupations  and  after  promising  them  overseas  service,  turned  them 
back  without  occupations? 

It  is  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  called  scores  of  men  from  gainful  occupations 
and  after  promising  overseas  service,  turned  them  back  without  occupations. 
So  did  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  other  civilian  organizations. 
And  where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  called  scores,  the  army  has  called  thousands  to 
give  up  their  gainful  occupations.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  expended  its  energy  in 
bringing  men  to  New  York  City  to  embark  for  overseas  service  when  the 
War  came  to  an  end;  and  it  was  still  expected  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  those 
men  who  had  been  called  from  gainful  occupations  would  serve  the  troops  in 
France.  The  War  Department  indicated  its  strong  preference  that  men 
should  not  be  sent  from  this  side  but  wherever  possible  should  be  taken  from 
the  Army  overseas.  It  has  recently  announced  that  it  will  release  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  are  especially  qualified  to  assist  in  the  educational  program  and 
other  activities  of  the  organization.  This  will  mean  that  soldiers  in  France  can 
enter  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  immediately.  Of  course,  it  involves  a  large  saving  in 
transportation.  It  necessarily  effects  an  embarrassment  to  those  men  who  were 
ready  for  overseas  service.  But  they  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  officers 
and  enlisted  men  discharged  because  the  period  of  emergency,  or  the  need  for 
their  services,  no  longer  exists.  It  is  unfortunate,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  goes  out  to  these  men;  but  they  are  just  as  much  casuals  of  war 
as  if  they  had  been  discharged  from  the  enlisted  Army.  Their  plight  is  one 
for  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  in  no  way  responsible,  although  it  wishes  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  see  that  these  men  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  not  put 
in  a  false  or  unfavorable  light  before  their  acquaintances. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Washington,  December  23,  1918. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Mott: 

The  War  Department  is  in  thorough  agreement  with  the  plan  being  followed 
by  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian.  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  organizations  in  refraining  from  sending  overseas  any  further 
workers  except  those  who  are  now  absolutely  essential. 

As  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed  the  War  Department  felt  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  highly  trained  experts,  who  were  needed  immediately  to 
fill  vacancies  in  specified  positions,  no  additional  men  should  be  sent  abroad, 
not  even  where  men  were  already  under  appointment  and  waiting  to  sail. 

These  men,  who  had  been  recruited  for  overseas  work  and  were  at  the  last 
moment  disappointed,  are  worthy  of  praise,  not  only  for  their  willingness  to 
undergo  arduous  service,  but  also  for  their  quick  readjustment  of  plans  when 
the  sudden  ending  of  hostilities  prevented  the  consummation  of  their  cherished 
hopes. 

The  action  of  these  organizations  in  withholding  overseas  recruits  should  be 
understood  as  in  direct  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  War  Department  and 
should  not  be  the  occasion  of  criticism. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  NEWTON  D.  BAKER, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
New  York  City. 


QUESTION  NO.  11 

Is  it  true  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  overseas  did  not  go  to  the  front  lines, 
but  persistently  dodged  dangers? 

Only  today  Mr.  John  Sherman  Hoyt,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National 
War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  was  with  the  troops  in  the 
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St.  Mihiel  drive  and  in  the  Argonne,  stated  to  me  that  in  the  Argonne  fight 
there  were  seven  hundred  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  fifty  of  whom  were  women 
canteen  workers,  attached  to  the  different  fighting  units,  with  which  they 
remained  in  the  danger  zone  and  frequently  under  shell  fire  during  the  entire 
offensive.  The  best  answer  to  the  question,  however,  is  that  since  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  went  overseas  to  serve  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  nine  of  its 
workers  have  been  killed  by  shell  fire  while  on  duty,  twenty-nine  were  seriously 
gassed  or  wounded.  In  addition  to  this,  thirty-one  have  died  in  the  service, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  exposure  and  overwork.  It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  ten 
have  been  cited  for  bravery  or  decorated. 


QUESTION  NO.  12 

What  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  going  to  do  with  the  $100,000,000  or  more  which 
constituted  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  fund  subscribed  in  the  recent  United  War 
Work  Campaign? 

The  National  War  Work  Council  held  its  meeting  only  yesterday  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  its  budget  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  the  period 
of  demobilization.  This  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  War  Department  within  a 
few  days,  and  an  official  statement  will  be  issued  covering  this  point  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  millions  of  generous  and  sacrificial  givers  of  America. 
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